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SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


REMOVE SEAL WITH 
Damp CLOTH 





Look for this Gold Seal 


It is pasted on the face of every 
guaranteed Gold-Seal Congoleum 
Rug and protects you against sub- 
stitutes. “Don’t fail to look for it. 
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Every Woman’s Pride— 
an immaculate kitchen— 


Everything in this modern kitchen is sanitary and 
easy-to-clean. A damp cloth, a few brisk rubs and 











the white sink and cupboard are spotless; a few 
strokes of a damp mop and the smooth surface of 
the Congoleum Rug is bright and fresh as new. 


Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs come in such a variety 
of artistic patterns it’s an easy matter to have 
easy-to-clean floors in every room in the house. 


Tremendously durable, these rugs are made all 
in one piece on a firm, waterproof base. Another 
advantage—they lie perfectly flat on the floor with- 
out tacks, cement or fastenings of any kind 














Owing to freight rates, prices in the South, and west of the 
Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 


Gold Seal 


. . | 
Popular Sizes — Low Prices | 
- +. QO feer $ 9.00 , ts. — 

2 x 4 feet : 11.25 Pattern No, 408 illustrated 1) - x 3 feet > 60 
Xx 4 leet 13 S ) is made in all —_ rive 3 x3 feet 1.40 
9 x Y feet 9.5 other . patterns illustratec . a 
9 x 10° feer 15.75 we made in the five large 3 x 4% feet 1.95 
9 1? feet 18.00 Bes OMY 3 x6 feet 2.50 
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In Our Mutual Interests 


REMOVE TEMPTATION 

The first of Mr. Secor’s articles on “Your 
Tax Money Squandered,” begins on page 5 
of this number. The second will appear 
in the May number. 

The second article emphasizes the im- 
portance of checking up on public officials 
—county, state and national. Most of the 
money Te aised by tax levies is spent at home 
by local officials and it is important that 
you keep them honest by making it im- 
possible to be otherwise. Of course, the 
crooks are generally caught but not until 

-after they have gotten away with the 
spoils. Be sure to read this series of 
articles carefully. They will show you 
how tax money is wasted and stolen and 
suggest methods to prevent both. 

More Money for Your Work 

An article which will appear in the May 
number of Successful Farming by W. P. 
Kirkwood, tells how Minnesota Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station helped sev- 
eral farmers to realize a greater return 
in dollars by a better arrangement of 
their cropping system. 

We have no doubt that you are studying 
this matter carefully, but with most of us 
there is always room for improvement. 
If by reading “this article you can so ¢ 
your own c 
additional $1 
your while. 

One Way to Reduce Taxes 

The following is quoted from the Postal 
Bulle tin of February 18th: 

“For every working day during the 
month of January 134,615 undeliverable 
letters were sent to the Dead Letter 
Office. This is at the rate of 3,500,000 per 
month and 42,000,000 a year. This repre- 
sents a waste of probably $10,000,000. 
Kvery one of these letters would have 
been delivered had a proper and com- 
plete address been furnished. All of 
the letters above mentioned would have 

been returned to the writer instead of 
‘ ing sent to the Dead Letter Office 
had they borne return addresses of the 
senders.”’ 

The extra expense of handling these 
12,000,000 letters a year makes up a large 
part of the annual post office deficit. 
lt is possible, too, that these letters in- 

uded some of the letters you wrote us 
bout your subscription. ‘fe want our 
subscribers to get Successful Farming and 
hope that all of them will be careful to 
write their addresses plainly and be sure 

_ their return addresses: Your 

. D. number is important in making 
sure that you get your papers and letters. 

When you renew your subscription, be 
sure to give the R. F. number. 
Your postmaster will appreciate it. 
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From Friend to Friend 
HOW ADVERTISING PAYS YOU 


The problem of the manufacturer, 
wholesaler and retailer is to secure the 
required volume of sales at the lowest 
possible expense. 

It is a fallacy to consider advertising 
as an expense added to an established 
volume of business. Advertising helps 
to create volume of busine *ss—good ad- 
vertising aids tremendously in securing 
increased sales—with the result that 
marketing costs as a whole are reduced. 

Well-advertised lines are often mar- 
keted at a sufficiently lower cost to cover 
the whole investment in advertising. It 
seems obvious that in such a case the 
advertising pays for itself; or, as claimed 
by many students of the question, ad- 
vertising is paid for by the firms who do 
not advertise—and therefore do a smaller 
volume of business at a higher cost. 

That sales are increased by advertis- 
ing is proved by a survey of the Associ- 
ated Advertising Clubs, resulting in the 
following interesting comparison of in- 
creased advertising and sales for one 
year in retail stores (note that sales in- 
creased many times the percentage of 
increase for advertising) : 


Increased Increased 





Advertising Sales 

ao stores 1.4% 19.0% 

Groceries . . 3.1% 88% 

a ae 16% 17.9% 

Hardware. ....... 10% 18.3% 

At SRNR 43% 11.6% 
pa ee 2.9% 18.9% 


Just as quantity purchases are usually 
made at lower prices, large businesses 
generally effect savings. As the volume 
of trade increases, the percentage of 
selling cost goes down. 

Advertising is recognized thruout the 
world today as one of the greatest forces 
in business and as one of the greatest 
economic factors in distribution. It is 
only necessary to contrast the rapid in- 
troduction of radio with the slow prog- 
ress of the sewing machine in a former 
generation to realize the value of adver- 
tising to the public, as well as to the 
manufacturer and distributor. 

Advertising explains the merits and 
uses of the product, the advantages of 
the proposition, builds confidence in the 
service, and otherwise assists the selling 
organization to book more orders, to 
wait upon more customers—in short; 
helps every business man to do a larger 
volume at lower cost. 

Subscribers are guaranteed against loss 
thru dealing with any advertiser in Suc- 
cessful Farming, and we believe that ad- 
vertised goods represent better value. 

E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher. 





GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS 
s han 
Our guarantee is squarely back of every advertisement and every advertiser in oT Spt Drates pak premarin Be nrene yy a yen 


Successful Farming. We will not knowingly accept advertising from a dishonest 
concern. Advertisements for tobacco, patent medicines, liquor or mining schemes 
or any other questionable advertising are not accepted under any condition. Our 
readers are our friends and an advertisement in Successful Farming is an intro the jocal dealer or direct 


duction of the advertiser to the homes of our friends. 


We will not knowingly introduce a dishonest advertiser into your home thru guarantee. 


INFORMATION FOR SUBSCRIBERS 
bscr _— years able in advance. One year for 25 any error is noticed, subscriber will confer a favor by notifying In sending 
oom Sine copie. 5 cents. ates ape SEN say, Cyne. Og other foreign countries, renewals always sign your exactly as the name appears on anaes be - 
ond tom bers in the eighth sone, one yeat for 75 cents Se a ee ema Sea ew oe. pay he ys . — Te 
as sold to subscri without — satis- registered . Stam Condition accepted for a amou’ 
i ha Change in Address.— oS a, subscribers should 
(or pour Oaphaaanib wun te obeaeaiar baen orand the you REVO SES accuse te eve thar inrmay ae Oot a the 


the subscription is and is the subscriber's receipt 
including the month of the indicated on the label 
not changed uoon receipt 


Toth to pou and to 
will be sent upon 
a8 second-class ; 
Company. 
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‘TILLAGE DAYS are peak 
load days on every farm. 


Many times unsatisfactory 
work results from the use of 
horses, soft from the winter 
layoff. 


With the Fordson two broad 
furrows are quickly turned 
with a gang plow—twenty to 
thirty acres are double disced 
each day. Ample time is pro- 
vided for every important 
operation which makes for 
the perfect seed bed. 


Face your biggest tasks with 
abundance of power. Order 
your Fordson today. 


Ford fotor Company, 


CARS - TRUCKS - TRACTORS 
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YOUR TAX MONEY SQUANDERED 


A Subject of Vital Importance to All the People 


By ALSON SECOR 


HE question before the house is, ‘Shall we increase 

taxes?’ All in favor say “Aye.” Those opposed, 

“No.” The noes have it by overwhelming majority. 
That being the sentiment of the people, let us see how we 
can keep on creating commissions to investigate and super- 
vise everything; keep on dragging long sessions of legis- 
latures and congresses; keep on taking care of “lame ducks,” 
pensioning everybody and subsidizing this, that and the 
other and not increase our taxes. 

It cost $3,298,080,444 to run the federal government in 
1923. It cost $1,280,237,898 to run our forty-eight state 
governments in 1922. It cost $2,222,566,519 to run our 
261 cities of 30,000 population or more that same year. 
[t costs $431,287,059 to run our towns and cities from 
2.500 to 30,000 population. It costs $592,068,972 to run 
our county governments. That is the neat little bill of 
$7,824,240,892 a year for the fun of being a self-governed 
people with everybody playing — 

If we want it we’ve got to pay for it. Do we want it? Stop 
now. Don’t you answer “no” until you have your fingers 
crossed so it won’t mean 
anything. I'll wager that 


getting a dollar's worth of service from public officers, or 
a dollar's worth of materials from the expenditure of a 
dollar in taxes without cutting out any needed part of 
local government or local improvement. 

The purpose of this series of articles is to show how this 
can be done. I made sure it could be done before starting 
a series of articles that will be a revelation to our readers. 
I have faith in the people who know what they want and 
how to get it. As I said before, human nature does not 
change from generation to generation. On the whole, I 
believe nearly everybody desires to be honest. I believe 
most everybody elected wants to be a credit in any public 
office. But he must feel that the people are as honest as he 
is or he gives up in disgust. 

While the graft in public office makes quite a scandal now 
and then when aired, the tax money looted from the public 
treasury is nothing compared with the loss of our tax money 
thru incompetency. We put a premium on incompetency 
and we fail to put it on honesty and competency. We play 
the political game clear down the line where, in 

fact, partisan politics has 
no place. We keep pass- 





the loudest objectors will 
accept any petty office 
that gives a salary, mile- 
age or per diem. They 
will work for and accept 
any personal favor at the 
hands of the politicians 
who can give it. 

You see, it’s this way 
with me. I’ve learned 
that human nature is 
quite a fixed character- 
istic in all of us. It is the 
same yesterday, today 
and forever. Some suc- 
ceed for a time in hiding 
this fact from the multi- 
tude but the wife finds it 
out, and the children find 
it out, and the neighbors 
find it out before we our- 
selves recognize that we 
are just as human as those 
we criticize. That is wh 
we glorify the men in hig 
position far away and 
magnify the faults of our 
neighbors. A candidate 
for office in all sincerity 
thinks he will be a re- 
former, a champion ofthe 








TAXED [FO THE SKIN AND LOOKING POR HELP 
—Seibel in the Alhany Anockertorter Press 


ing political plums around 
so the politicians can all 
get a taste. Instead of 
electing a competent offi- 
cer and keeping him there 
for years, getting better 
and better, and paying a 
worthwhile salary, we kick 
him out as soon as he gets 
on to his job so he knows 
how to run things and we 
start a greenhorn at it— 
a man who hires a new 
P deputy and new clerks, 
perhaps, to do the real 
work of the office at less 
salary than the man we 
elect to do it. We are so 
fond of figureheads! A 
good girl can run most of 
the county offices and in 
most places she does run 
them. But we do not 
elect her. She is hired by 
the politican because she 
can do the work that he 
cannot! 

What is needed is more 
perfect combustion of our 
tax money. It too often 
creates a smoke screen 
behind which all sorts of 








people if he is one of the 
chosen few. But as soon 
as he learns that politics is 
a dirty job and that clear down to the folks back home they 
are all looking for personal favors, selfish interests, he gives it 
up in disgust and plays the game as others play it. 

_ So I have little interest in the office-holders. . They are 
just what the system makes them. They rise no higher 
than their constituents. An honest, intelligent, patriotic 
constituency has an honest, intelligent and patriotic repre- 
sentative in congress, in state legislature, in county office 
and on every township and school board. If the constitu- 
ency is rotten, so is the politician that they elect. If they 
get their taxes squandered or stolen, they get what is coming 
to them because the people at home rule this whole country 
from township ‘to congress. 

I want you to take your eyes off the millions squandered 
by the federal government in war time and in peace time. 
[ want you to quit wringing your hands in holy horror at 
the revelations of graft and incompetency in state affairs. 
I want you to fix your attention to things closer at home, 
to township and county affairs, because the largest per- 
centage of your taxes is local, not federal and state. If you 
want to cut down taxes look to means of getting them re- 
duced locally. It is more than likely you can find a way of 


deals are pulled for which 
the people pay. If your ps 
engine or your auto is sending out a cloud of smoke and a 
bad smell you know it is not operating one hundred percent 
efficiently. Perfect combustion eliminates smoke and 
smell. When your tax money creates smoke and smell, it 
is not working to full efficiency. Oh, what a smell the 
spending of taxes creates in some localities! When the 
engine chokes and smokes, it may need a little more air. 
en public business chokes and smokes and smells, it 
needs a little more light. That is what we propose to do 
in this series of articles, turn the light on the expenditure of 
taxes. 

I have gathered some good material to show how taxes 
are squandered by inefficient public officers. Also how some 
of it is taken as graft. I have also engaged some who have 
been on the inside of politics to write their experiences and 
to make suggestions as to how inefficiency and graft may be 
eliminated. I am expecting, in fact, now asking those who 
have been or now are in public office to write us their 
experiences and first-hand knowledge. Men who have 
worked with road and bridge contractors may have a story 
to tell. Men who-have worked on court house and school- 
house construction may throw light (Continued on page 59 
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w Boots. Rubbers, Overshoes 
















E extra service that “Gold Seal” rubber 
footwear gives is the definite result of a 
firmly established manufacturing policy 

that is more than fifty years old. 


Grandfather wore and trusted this better rubber 
























/ footwear when he was a young man —and he 
j still does. He knows that the years have not 
( lowered “Gold Seal” super-quality but rather, 


improved it. This is the reward of progressively 
combining intensive manufacturing skill and 
knowledge with the highest grade of pure gum 
/ rubber. Not an ounce of shoddy nor an hour 
of careless labor goes into “Gold Seal” goods. 


/ Because these things are true, it is more than 
ever a sign of good buying judgment to ask for, 
and insist on being supplied with “Gold Seal” 
~~ rubber footwear. Be “Gold Seal equipped” for 
wet weather. Your local dealer can supply you. 


/ 
- GOODYEAR RUBBER COMPANY 
General Offices: 787-789 Broadway, New York 


BRANCHES 
Milwaukee, Wis. 380-82 E.WaterSt. St. Louis,Mo., 1108 WashingtonAve 
St. Paul, Minn., 371-77 Sibley St. Portland, Ore., 61-67 Fourth St 






KansasCity, Mo. , 807 Baltimore Ave. San Francisco, Cal., 639 Mission St, 









Canadian Representatives 


Look for the The Allied Footwear Co. of Can. Ltd., 
> 28 Temperance St. , Toronto, Ont, 
Gold Seal 
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THE DYE WOULD MEAN DANGER 


A Proposal to Dye Italian Clover Seed 





By EDWY B. REID 


HE war against imported Italian red clover seed is on! 

Farmers who sow the seed, those who grow it, and many 

of the dealers have formed a triumvirate which is 
likely to protect the farmers of the United States against the 
financial loss which the importation of millions of pounds of 
this practically worthless seed has cost them annually. 

No protection is now afforded the farmer who buys Italian 
red clover seed, yet the United States department of agri- 
culture says nowhere, with the exception of the Pacific 
Northwest, has it given as good results as other foreign seed 
and in most sections it has proved unsatisfactory. It states 
specifically that in regions of sévere winters, such as in 
Minnesota and Iowa, northern grown seed should be used 
by all means. Millions of pounds of Italian seed are im- 
ported annually—most of it from Italy and some from 
France—and it is being sown by farmers who live in sections 
where the seed will not produce a crop, or at least only a 
part of a crop, in terms of domestic, Chilean, French, 
northern European, or Bohemian seed. 


Ask But You Won’t Be Told 
T= inability of thousands of farmers to get a stand of clo- 
ver is explained largely thru 
the sale of Italian seed for use 


Ohio Valley, is about as good as domestic seed. Further, it 
would tend to disrupt the seed business, for we do not pro- 
duce nearly enough domestic seed to meet our requirements. 
It would be about as logical to dye all the alfalfa seed pro- 
duced in the United States just because that grown in New 
Mexico and Arizona is worthless in the Northwest. 

The point is made that Italian seed will be shipped to 
France and then reshipped to the United States and then the 
Italian seed will enter without being dyed. Mr. Edgar 
Brown in charge of the United States seed testing laboratory 
makes the very interesting statement that the seed experts 
can tell where the seed originated by the foreign products 
and weed seeds that it contains and that he is not fearful 
of Italian seed being bootlegged in from France if the amend- 
ment permitting the dyeing of objectionable seed is passed. 
It is as easy for men like Mr. Brown, who have spent their 
life studying seeds, to tell the difference between Italian 
and French seed immigrants as it would be for us to dis- 
tinguish between the human kind. ‘ 

An average of ten million pounds annually of red and 
alsike seed is needed to make up our deficiency. During the 
last six months of 1923 we imported 6,700,000 pounds of red 
clover seed and nearly 300,000 
pounds came from Italy and 





where it is not adapted—and 
farmers have no way of telling 
where either the domestic or 
foreign originated, except by in- 
sisting on such information. Un- 
fortunately, however, this is of 
no avail frequently for the local 
seedsman does not know. 

This situation has resulted in 
an effort to have Italian seed 
dyed with aniline dye so it may 
be recognized by those who pur- 
chase it. An amendment to the 
pure seed act has been intro- 
duced in congress and it has the 
support of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. The amend- 
ment does not specify Italian 
seed, but that probably is the 
only clover seed which has been 
found thru the extensive experiments made during the last 
two years, to be generally not adaptable to conditions 
thruout a wide portion of the country. The amendment 
would authorize the United States department of agriculture 
to continue such investigational work and to apply indelible 
dye or to otherwise mark seed found unadapted for agri- 
cultural use. Under this act, Italian seed might be stained 
eosin red, while later French or some other seed would be 
stained some other color and the public notified not to plant 
those imported seeds in certain localities. Quite aside from 
the question of unsuitable foreign seed, however, undoubted- 
lv there is need for experimental work with a view to stimu- 
lating larger production of well-adapted seed, thereby 
relieving farmers from dependence upon such foreign grown 
seed as is of doubtful value. We have imported from Italy 
as high as 7,800,000 pounds in a single year. The mere cost 
of the seed is heavy, but when the preparation of the land 
and the investment is added, the financial loss is something 
to worry about. 

It is proposed by J. W. Nicholson, manager of the seed 
department of the Michigan State Farm Bureau, to dye all 
imported alfalfa and red clover seed. “Our main objection 
to coloring seed of one source and not from another,” says 
Mr. Nicholson, who is also president of the International 
Crop Insurance Association, “is that the trade will use the 
fact for publicity purposes along the following lines: ‘The 
department of agriculture is coloring all seed not adapted to 
this country’—even tho it is only pe Sar Italian, and it is a 
well-known fact in the Middle West that very little im- 
ported seed is adapted to the Middle West.” 

Dr. A. J. Pieters, agronomist in charge of clover investi- 
gations of the United States Bureau of Plant Industry, says 
this should not be done, for not all imported clover seed is 
bad; in fact, some of it, notably the French seed in the 








200,000 pounds more is thought 
to have originated in that coun- 
try. The department says that 
“considering the known and sus- 
pected Italian seed, about eight 
percent of the imported red 
clover seed is of the kind which 
will not produce a satisfactory 
crop, except possibly in the 
Pacifie Northwest.” 


Some Results With Imported 
Clovers 
4b Seed Importation act 
does not give the depart- 
ment authority to keep out seed 
not adapted to our conditions. 
It makes certain inquirements 
as to purity, presence of weed 
seeds and vitality but these do 
not keep out any seed that is germinable. Of course, the 
seed may germinate perfectly but that does not prove it will 
grow and mature in any climate. Many a farmer has sown 
clover seed and obtained a good stand in October only to 
find that_there is little or no clover left in May, all because 
the seed was of a strain not adapted to the locality. Unfor- 
tunately, there is room for much more knowledge as to what 
seed is best suited to localities but trials in the last two 
years have shown rather conclusively that Italian should be 
put on the black list. 

The department has made a very interesting summary of 
tests of various foreign and domestic clover seed which is 
here reproduced: At Ashland, Wisconsin, red clover from 
Chile produced a first cutting of 3.77 tons per acre; French 
seed produced 2.9 tons; Bohemian 3.2 tons; and home-grown 
seed from Idaho, Tennessee, Wisconsin, Ohio, and Oregon 
averaged 2.83 tons. Here the heavy snows covering it re- 
duced the effect of the severe winter. At Spooner, Wis- 
consin, where conditions were more severe last year, the 
Chilean seed produced 1.94 tons; the French 1.94; Bohemian 
1.97; and United States seed 2.19 tons per acre. At Marsh- 
field, Wisconsin, the yields of all lots were less, Chilean 

roducing 1.6 tons, French 1.5, Bohemian 1.4 and United 
tates 1.6 tons. 

At East Lansing, Michigan, the Michigan seed produced 
2.48 tons, other United States seed yield 2.18; Chilean pro- 
duced 2.52 tons; French 2.25; and Bohemian 1.94 tons. e 
clover grown from Michigan seed made a stronger second 
growth than any of the others, altho the European with the 
exception of the Italian did very well. 

At College Park, Maryland, Chilean seed made 2.82 tons; 
seed from Ohio produced 2.94 tons; French seed 2.46; 
Bohemian 2.08; Maryland seed 2.42; and Tennessee 2.22. 
At Blacksburg, Virginia, Chilean (Continued on page 76 
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SPRING ELECTIONS 


HY is the press so full of political seandal? Because it 

exists. Why does it exist? Because the voters do not 
do their duty. The place to begin good government is at 
the primaries. The place that rotten government begins 
is at the primaries. Good citizens stay at home when the 
officers are selected who are to collect and spend the public 
tax money. The grafting element is always at the polls. They 
do not pass up the primaries as of no consequence. They 
vote twice and more if they can, while decent folks will not 
take the trouble to vote even once. 

We have minority rule because we cannot get a majority 
vote out. There is talk that we should tax or fine a voter 
who does not vote. Citizenship is a privilege and an obliga- 
tion. It is not enough that a person have the protection 
of the whole U. S. A. when necessary. It is not enough that 
he live where there are schools and churches and modern 
improvements and good wholesome neighbors. These are 
all parts of civilization and government. He has obligations 
to help support this government, and so long as we have a 
republican form of government, he must do his duty asa 
voter. The obligation cannot be lightly passed by. Every 
good vote not recorded is, in fact, a vote for the worst 
candidates on the ticket. The worst element always votes 
and votes solid for those who will graft from the public 
treasury; who will discredit the courts by distorting justice; 
who will annul good government by incompetency. 

How would it be to tax each voter $50 and remit the 
tax upon proof of having voted at every election, or show 
inability to have voted? Many stay-at-homes would decide 
to vote. 


PAYING FOR EDUCATION 
IKE the highways, the public schools are no longer 
local in their use and influence. Education will not 
stay put. How many of you older ones who read this are 
now living in the place where you went to school? How 
many of your schoolmates are still living in the old school 
district where you all went to school? Not many, if any. 

The products of every school are scattered broadcast over 
the whele United States, The parents who pay for the 
education of their children may or may not see them settle 
in their neighborhood. They go elsewhere and others from 
some other locality move in. It is a constant exchange. 
Maybe in that way it evens up. You pay taxes to educate 
those who soon leave the schoool district and others pay 
taxes to educate those who move into your locality. This 
fact keeps America from becoming as other nations. There 
can be no peasantry here so long as we keep moving and 
scattering. 

This brings up the question of how best to pay for schools. 
Here is one district that is rich in assessed valuations. A 
school levy makes it pogsible to build a fine consolidated 
school. There is another district where assessed values are 
very low and a consolidated school is out of the question 
because of its cost. Shall the children of the poor districts 
be denied an equal chance in education afforded the children 
of more favorable localities? The well-educated children 
may move into the poor district and there raise their children. 
The products of the poor school in the poor district may 
move into the rich district with its fine school. The ex- 
change is not even. 

Of course, no one has to move where schools are poor. Is 
that your argument? Love has never yet been confined to 
localities. It scatters families broadcast. Business interests 
have been a like scattering influence. So we must devise 
some way to equalize school opportunities. The school 
tax needs a more even distribution and a more just expendi- 
ture. The rich district is proud of its fine school. Its patrons 
may combat the thought of giving a small portion of its 
school tax to an unknown distant district so poor it needs 
help. But when you reflect that the products of the schools 
do not long stay in the locality where educated, this plan 
does not seem so unfair or fanciful. 





PROTECTION 


ie is hard to think of a protective tariff as just and of free 
immigration as also just. If it is right to protect the 
goods that labor makes, it is right to protect the laborer 
himself from laborers who would come here and compete 
with him if they could get in. If a protective tariff gives 
American workmen employment, and higher wages, and 
better living conditions, then these same essentials need 
protection from foreign laborers in person who from the 
inside would make a surplus of goods and lower prices, 
wages and living conditions. 

Manufacturers have always been strong for a high pro- 
tective tariff. But, strange to say, they always wanted 
plenty of immigrants to lower wages. They want to get 
the consuming public between the millstones of low cost 
production and high priced sales. The farmers have voted 
with the manufacturers for high tariffs, which have done 
the farmers more harm than good. Will the farmers now 
help them get cheaper labor by letting down the immigra- 
tion bars while maintaining an excessive high tariff? 

If immigration shall come in order to lower wages, is it 
just to keep the tariff wall as high as it is? Is there any con- 
sistency in that? It may be’argued that an influx of immi- 
grants will lower wages and the cost of living. Why not 
break the tariff wall in that way? Just because it does not 
break the tariff wall. The manufacturers do not have to 
lower sales prices with a tariff to keep out cheaper foreign 
goods. If they get labor cheaper, they cash in on the deal 
more than they do now. The few are benefited. The many 
are stung. 

Farmers want to see the wages of labor reduced so they 
can buy on a parity with their selling. They want foreign 
farm labor to come in. Now is the time as always to demand 
justice for the many, not special privileges for the few. 
If we are to let down the bars of immigration, we should 
scale down the top of the tariff wall. What is good for the 
goose is good for the gander. When manufacturers are 
willing to climb down from the high tariff wall, then the 
rest of us should be willing to let in a few more good, hand- 
picked workers from the best nations of the world. ‘“Con- 
sistency, thou art a jewel.’’ 


PAYING FOR HIGHWAYS 
IWYEVER before were the highways so thoroly public 
property as now. They will become increasingly 
ublic as they are improved and as auto transportation 
yecomes more general. Who, then, should pay for their 
construction and upkeep? Surely not wholly or even largely 
the abutting property owners. 

In the days of the horse and wagon and buggy people did 
not go far from home. Roads were of a more local use. Now 
they are of national use. The car from Maine uses the b.gh- 
ways of all the states between Maine and California. “The 
car from every locality uses the highways of every other 
locality. We are a nation of travelers, of tourists. It is 
well that we should be. It is to be encouraged. 

The ox team and the horse team could use mud roads. 
Mud did not slow them up much and seldom stopped them. 
They moved so slowly that time was not an object. Distance 
was always reckoned in miles. Mud is now fatal to trans- 
a. A quarter-mile of mud will block the traffic on a 

undred miles of good highway. All our plans for travel now 
are dependent upon the statement “‘if it doesn’t rain’’ unless 
the roads are good in any kind of weather. Distance now is 
a matter of minutes, not miles, from a given place to a deter- 
mined destination. 

Therefore the roads are indeed public highways. The 
public, not the abutting property owners, should pay for 
and maintain them. Property owners for some distance 
back should pay perhaps a very small tax, because they 
use them frequently with teams and wagons that do more 
or less damage to the road surface, a greater damage than 
soft tired trucks and autos do. The abutting property 
owner no doubt uses the local road more frequently than 
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any other highway, and more frequently than any other 
user. Nevertheless, he should not pay any great amount of 
the reconstruction cost or upkeep of even the road that 
goes past his farm. The farmer these days without a car is 
hard to find. He contributes to the upkeep, at least, when 
he pays his auto license. Many states have a gasoline tax 
which makes those pay most who travel most. 
Transportation is a national matter. It would be unjust 
for even states to pay the entire bill for their highways, much 
less fair for counties to do it all, even when it is no doubt 
true that travel is a large percentage local. Whatever we 
may think of the kind of roads we should build, we should 
devise a means of distributing the cost over all the people 
of the nation, bearing most of the cost in the locality that 
gets most use of them, gradually spreading the tax thinner 
as the field is enlarged. The toll-gate system is a nuisance: 
It does make the users’ pay, but it is not a sure way of 
assessing a tax sufficient only for upkeep of the highway. 
We do feel that a heavy abutting property tax is wrong. 
It is the road nearest a large town or city that gets the 
most wear. The traffic pours in from distant points and 
passes into the city, over roads leading into town. The 
greatest upkeep charge is for these highways. The advan- 
tage of living near town is more than offset if abutting 
property pays most of the highway c Likewise the 
city streets are used by country people and tourists, yet the 
common practice is for abutting property to pay for the 
streets. sine way must be devised to more equitably dis- 
tribute the cost of building city and country highways. 


ADJUSTED COMPENSATION 


Fok four years congress has held back on passing the 
soldiers’ adjusted compensation or bonus bill. It has 
been argued that the country could not afford the bill. But 
with recent revelations of war contracts and grafts upon the 
public treasury it seems that the bonus bill could be passed 
if some of the waste of public funds were prevented or the 
scoundrels who fleeced the government were compelled to 
repay. The soldiers can hardly be blamed if they get sore 
at congress, or if they lose faith in the government they 
fought to preserve. It is a terrible let-down from the 
glorification of war heroes just returning to find that the 
stay-at-homes made a “cleaning’’ in their absence and now 
a bonus in no respect equal to the losses sustained by enter- 
ing the army is denied them. 

It is not a popular time to talk of greater expenditures for 
any cause whatsoever, but it should always be a proper time 
to_talk justice. 


AN EVIDENCE OF PROGRESS 


ONE of the greatest needs in this —s has been that 
every business interest, large and small, should realize 
how closely its prosperity and opportunity is tied up to 
agriculture, and that when the farmer is prosperous busi- 
ness men can make sales in all lines, but when the funda- 
mental industry, agriculture, is not prosperous every 
other activity, business and labor, is affected adversely. 

During the year that Mr. Meredith served as Secretary 
of Agriculture, it was his policy to spend as much time as 
his other duties would permit speaking before chambers 
of commerce, bankers’ conventions, and all kinds of 
gatherings of business men, telling them in his vigorous 
way that the farmers were in distress and that it was 
essential that all lines of business do everything — 
to re-establish the buying power and prosperity of farmers, 
or there could be no sound and permanent prosperity of 
any business. Ever since he left the department of agri- 
culture, he has carried on his speaking campaign before 
business men, showing by charts the trend of prices of 
farm products as compared with prices of other commodi- 
ties and with wages, and emphasizing the dependence of 
every line of business, and the nation as a whole, upon 
agriculture—the fundamental industry. 

Evidently such work on the part of Mr. Meredith and 
others who. have devoted effort to presenting the farmers’ 
cause to the financial, commercial and manufacturing in- 
terests of the country has had an effect. There has been 
in the past year or two a vastly increased interest in 
agriculture and recognition of its effect on all business. 
Recently the banks of the middle northwest states were 
failing as never before, because, in the first place, there 
were too many of them, and, in the second place, because 
of the low price of wheat. President Coolidge called a 
conference of bankers, farmers and others, out of which, 


in response to his appeal, came a finance corporation which 

raised, readily enough, $10,000,000, half of which came™ 
from New York City and the rest from other big cities. 

Wall Street, hitherto ignorant and indifferent, signed up 

readily for half the stock of the new finance corporation. 

The ten million will be made into capital of several times 

that amount and goes to the relief of small banks in the 

distressed territory, which in turn pass the benefit on to 

their farmer patrons. 

As other interests can be made to realize that their own 
prosperity depends upon the prosperity of the farming 
industry, they will be more active in helping to remove 
some of the obstacles in the path of agriculture —A. 8. 


INSURE YOUR CREDIT 


NE of the demands of a bank making a loan is to know 

if the borrower carries ample insurance on his life and 

upon his property. Itis easier to get a personal, unendorsed 

loan when it is known that the borrower has something 

back of him besides his honor. Honor or character may be 

for thousands so long as the man lives. The bank 

ows he will pay. But life is not certain for any time, so 

it is quite essential that somebody, some other person or 

corporation such as an insurance company, have its re- 

sources back of that borrower in case he does not live to pay 
the note. 

The greater the indebtedness the greater the need of ample 
safe insurance on life and property, for it is not fair to the 
wife and children that they be suddenly brought face to face 
with an obligation of indebtedness, with no resources at 
hand to meet this note. “No self-respecting man will or 
should consent to marry and bring children into the world,” 
says Insurance Commissioner A. 8. Caldwell, “if he feels 
that their support hangs wholly on the thread of his own life 
and should that thread be broken they would be doomed to 
want and poverty.”” He may well have said “doomed to 
debt embarrassment.” 

It would be interesting, indeed, if we could give the total 
life insurance carried by the farmers to protect them while 
they carry the enormous indebtedness that now prevails. 
Some argue because they are in debt, they cannot afford 
insurance. No businessman could get by with such a 
remark if he were to borrow money to carry him. The fact 
that he needs to borrow is reason why banks demand insur- 
ance protection—in other words, the endorsement of the 
note by a good insurance company. If one must borrow he 
better borrow a larger sum to pay the premium on a good 
insurance policy to protect his loan. 


WHEAT AND BREAD PRICES 


Recs the war you got bread and butter at the hotel 
and restaurants without extra charge. During the war 
a charge was made which still stays. They do not seem to 
know that the war is over and the price of wheat is back 
to prewar prices or thereabout. 

If wheat sold in the markets at the increased price that 
bread sells for, it would bring about two dollars. If bread 
sold for a price in relation to wheat it would now bring about 
four and a half cents a pound loaf. Since 1913 wheat has 
advanced sixteen percent, flour thirty-nine percent, and 
bread fifty-five percent in price. 

In England the price of bread is the price of flour per 
pound. It is the same also in Germany. Here where we 

w the wheat, bread is sold at three times the price of 
our and flour is twice the price of wheat. If this is not a 
war tax, it amounts so the same thing so far as the consumers 
are concerned. The government does not get the tax, how- 
ever. After shipping wheat across the sea the English get 
a loaf of bread for 3.9 cents a pound, for which we pay in the 
wheat belt nearly nine cents. 2 

There is good money in the milling business with its greatly 
increased margin of profits over prewar profits. There is 
good money in the baking business for the same reason. We 
must eat, and bread is a staple food. So, whether the wheat 
be goes broke or not, these side industries make good 

rofits. 
: Millers, bakers, the war is over. Come down to wheat 
levels or pay more for wheat so it has its normal relation to 
flour and bread. “Eat more wheat” campaigns only add to 
wealth of two industries that still are getting better than 
war profits. Farmers let go their war prices. It is time for 

ou to do the same. The bread eaters of this nation are pay- 
gga half a billion dollars a year too much for their 








INCE the last dispatch from Washington to Successful 

Farming the fumes from the simmering oil leases have 

. so clouded the atmosphere that it is far from easy to get 
a good perspective view of the state of the Union. 

This much, however, is certain. Things are not as bad as 
they seem from the daily doses of oil sensations. The truth 
of the matter is that apart from the revelations made early 
in the oil hearings in regard to alleged abuse of public 
trust by former Secretary of the Interior Fall and alleged 
attempts at bribery on the part of the oil interests that 
secured Teapot Dome and Elks’ Hills, little has been de- 
veloped to foster the belief among the people at large that 
public servants have been guilty of malfeasance on a large 
scale. 

True, Secretary of the Navy Denby has resigned and 
Attorney General Daugherty is under investigation by the 
senate on the general charge of negligence and incompetency 
in office, but, on the whole, the oil scandals of 1924 have 
developed into a struggle to secure partisan political advan- 
tages with the result that the battledore and shuttlecock 
of the past few weeks threatens to interfere with the regular 
business of congress. 

In the midst of the hectic days of Teapot Dome, President 
Coolidge attempted to reassure the nation. He warned of 
the danger of undermining faith in the government—some- 
thing that many members of congress have entirely forgotten 
or appear to have forgotten. The president in so many 
words wanted the country not to lose faith in the integrity 
of the government as a whole, whatever irregularities may 
have occurrred in one corner of it. Those in touch with 
frenzied sentiment in Washington realize fully how timely 
was the warning of the chief executive. Fundamentally, 
there is no reason for bottoms falling out of markets. The 
industrial situation is on the whole sound; the markets are 
able to absorb manufactured goods and the financial condi- 
tion continues to show improvement. These are factors 
which should not be affected by a few adventures into 
questionable enterprises. 

Out of the scandals, however, has come a considerable 
good. They have wakened the government tw the fact that 
eternal vigilance is the price of the oil reserves and the public 
domain in general and the guardians of the national resources 
are not likely to be caught napping in the near future. 

In the meantime, justice is taking its course. The legal 
agency set up to look into the leases is expected to take 
several steps to redress public losses in the transactions and 
to arraign the guilty as prescribed by the constitution and 
the common law. Among these steps are: First, suits to 
effect cancellation of the Doheny and Sinclair leases; second, 
indictments on charges of bribery; ; and, third, criminal action 
charging conspiracy. 

In addition, there is to be an investigation of certain leases 
given to the Standard Oil Company in California out of 
lands which are supposed to have been set aside for school 
purposes. Secretary of Agriculture Wallace and Secretary 
of the Interior Work have asked the Public Lands Com- 
mittee of the senate to take action to save for the nation 
3,000,000 acres of land largely located within the national 
forests and claimed by the Northern Pacific Railroads-under 
patents granted in 1864. Secretary Wallace has filed with 
President Coolidge an indictment which shows that the 
Northern Pacific has already gotten much more out of the 
grant than it was entitled to, while it has failed to perform 
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the obligations it undertook. From the sale of land alone 
the Northern Pacific got more money than it paid to erect 
its system. 

Such at the moment appears to be the sum total of the 
outcome of the scandals of 1924. 


Tariff on Wheat to Be Raised 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE is expected very shortly to 
issue an order for an increase in the wheat tariff sched- 
ule. His action is based on the investigation made by the 
tariff commission of the comparative cost of raising wheat 
in the United States and in Canada. The report has not 
yet reached Mr. Coolidge’s desk but your correspondent 
is informed that the findings of the commission after an 
analysis of costs in seventy-six localities is such as to 
warrant action by the president in accordance with the 
discretionary power to adjust rates given him in the tariff 
act. 

At present the tariff is thirty cents ad valorem on the 
bushel. The president is empowered to raise or reduce the 
tariff fifty percent of this. He is expected to grant the full 
amount, which will give a protection of forty-five cents on 
the bushel. 


Comparative Costs of Wheat 


A BIRDSEYE view of the comparative cost of production 
of wheat on the American and Canadian side of the 
border can be had from the following data compiled by the 
commission : 
United States, Year 1923 
Average for four points in Red River Valley. . .$1.71 
Average for four points in Black Earth area.. 1.72 


Canada 
Average for four points in Alberta....:...... $0.60 
Average for four points in Saskatchewan. .... 77 


This is a showing that manifestly permits the president 
to invoke the entire deferential permitted under the tariff 
act and the expectation is that he will grant the maximum. 
For the sake of accuracy it should be stated that cost given 
here is with land charge on cash rental basis. 


Tax Reduction Looms 


FTER a number of weeks of maneuvering during which 
the so-called radical Republicans joined with the 
Democrats to force concessions on the tax bill as reported 
from the house ways and means committee, a bill has been 
finally adopted which promises a considerable relief in the 
tax burden. At the final showdown the radicals deserted 
the Democratic alignment_and supported the Republican 
compromise, but during the fight on the bill they demon- 
strated clearly that they hold the balance of power. 
Here are the essential features of the measure as passed 
by the house which the senate is expected to sustain: 
Normal income tax rates are fixed at two percent on the 
first $4,000 of taxable income; five percent on taxable income 
from $4,000 to $8,000 and six percent above $8,000. Surtax 
rates begin with two percent at $12,000 and run up to fifty 
percent at $200,000 with the proviso that only three-fourths 
of the sum so calculated shall be collected. (Cont’don p. 105 











A BILL TO EQUALIZE PRICES 


What the McNary-Haugen Bill Proposes 





NTRODUCED 
January 16, 1924 
and officially 


The McNary Haugen bill, which is now before Congress and which is 


the subject of a great deal of discussion by farmers, is of direct interest 


as necessary for 
overhead expenses. 
ry’ . 
The purchaser will 


known as Senate to every grower of any of the products included in the scope of the pay market price 
9012 and H. R. 5563 bill. Its provisions are compulsory upon every one who produces and which will include 
isthe much discussed sells any of these products and all who do so are compelled to share the equalization fee. 


McNary-Haugen 
bill to create a farm- 
er’s dollar equal to 
the dollar of the la- 


the law. 





proportionately in the profit and expense incident to its operation of 


The principal provisions of the bill are summarized in this article. 


For this fee he must 
give scrip to the 
producer or seller. 
rm. : . 

This is redeemable 








boring man and the 
manufacturer. No, 
it is not a new coinage bill, not that at all. It is a new market- 
ing bill which, if it does what it is hoped it will do, will restore 
the prewar equilibrium of purchasing power. The aim is to 
give the farmers the same kind of a deal that has been 
granted manufacturers and labor. In other words, subsidize 
the farmer’s dollar equal to the subsidy given manufacturers 
thru the tariff and labor thru the immigration law. The 
word subsidy may not be technically correct but it amounts 
to that in the benefits derived. But there is this difference, 
the farmers will repay their subsidy. 

Gray Silver, Washington representative of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation says, “The McNary-Haugen bill 
is worth a billion dollars to the farmers of this country and 
everybody will share in their increased prosperity.” He 
means, of course, if the bill becomes a law at once. 

The bill creates an export commission which shall deter- 
mine the policies, determine in cooperation with the depart- 
ment of agriculture the probable exportable surplus, and 
direct the activities of the export corporation which it creates. 
The commission consists of the secretary of agriculture, 
secretary of commerce, secretary of the treasury, the chair- 
man of the tariff commission and the three directors of the 
export corporation. The secretary of agriculture shall 
nominate three persons, one of whom the president shall 
appoint commissioner, with consent of the senate, who shall 
receive $10,000 a year. The secretary of the commission 
shall receive $6,000 a year. Fifty thousand dollars are ap- 
—— for expenses of the commission prior to July 
1, 1925. 


An Export Corporation 

4 b. export commission shall create an export corpora- 

tion. It consists of the three commissioners other than 
the administrative commissioner appointed by the president, 
one of whom shall be nominated by ‘the secretary of agri- 
culture as managing director. The appointive members 
of the corporation and the administrative commissioner 
shall receive salaries of $10,000 a year, and the emergency 
measure is to be in effect not to exceed ten years. Of course, 
the necessary expense for clerical forces would be taken care 
of out of a charge paid out of the amount taken from the 
sale of each bushel of wheat, pound of wool or cotton, or 
other products determined to be in need of emergency aid. 

The commission shall determine a ratio price for wheat, 
flour, corn, raw cotton, wool, livestock and livestock prod- 
ucts, the probable export surplus and the estimated current 
production, fixing as near as possible a price that shall re- 
establish the average ratio of purchasing power held by these 
products during the ten years previous to the world war. 
When any of these products are out of balance, due to the 
influence of over production or manipulation, the commission 
shall recommend to the president that he declare a special 
emergency and the corporation shall purchase for export 
sale a sufficient amount each month to bring the domestic 
price up to the ratio price determined by the commission 
is fair. The corporation may store, sell at home or do any- 
thing that will maintain the established price determined 
as Tair, 

When the price falls more than ten percent below the 
established fair price, the corporation shall revise its pur- 
chases so as to maintain the price level. Whenever the 
price rises above the fixed price, the president shall declare 
the emergency over and the law does not then operate. One 
or more products may be under the law while others are 
not. It operates on each one individually as the case may 
require. The corporation collects an “equalization fee’ 
‘rom each bushel, bale or pound sold which it determines 





at any post office 

. at the close of the 
year in such amount as may represent the difference be- 
tween the actual cost of selling and the estimated cost of 
selling. In fact, it is a refund if there is profit in the trans- 
action. If not the producer gets nothing. The scrip is salable 
at a discount if producer needs cash. 


The Use of Scrip Is Compulsory 

HE law provides that during the existence of a special 

emergency, when the law is in operation, “the equaliza- 
tion fee shall be paid and collected upon every sale of such 
commodity by or on account of the producer thereof. It 
shall be the duty of every purchaser of any such commodity 
to tender, and of every producer to accept, as a part of the 
purchase price an amount of scrip equal to the total 
equalization fee to be paid upon each sale. If any such pur- 
chaser fails to make such tender it shall be the duty of such 
producer or person to demand such scrip. Any person who 
fails or refuses to tender or accept or demand such scrip in 
violation of (this law) shall be liable for the equalization 
fee and to a penalty equal to one-half the amount of such 
fee.”’ 

Scrip shall be on sale at post offices, and redeemable at any 
post office for the dividends or refunds determined at the 
close of the year. Counterfeiting scrip shall be punished as 
severely as counterfeiting any other government issue. 

The notes, bonds or other evidences of indebtedness of 
the corporation are subject to federal and state taxes. 
Likewise all income and property are subject to taxes. 

The corporation may warehouse or process any product 
coming under this emergency act. This would seem that 
it may manufacture surplus that is not readily salable as 
raw products. “The United States shall assume no liability, 
directly or indirectly, for any notes, bonds or other evi- 
dences of indebtedness issued by the corporation and all 
such evidences shall so state on their face. Ratio prices 
for any month shall be published at noon of the 15th day 
of such month and shall remain in effect until noon of the 
15th day of the next following month.” 

How then, does the producer profit when the corporation 
takes a slice out of the selling price? The sole purpose of the 
bill is to enable the producers to sell at a fair price at home 
behind a tariff wall, and sell surplus at the world price 
abroad, then distribute the loss on export over the profits 
on domestic sales, netting more than when these products 
are sold at home and abroad at low world prices. If wheat 
is fixed at $1.50 it will not net $1.50, but net more than 
without this aid. This is the theory. The practice can only 
be determined by trying. With the flexible tariff, with ad- 
justment of purchases based upon monthly needs, it is 
hoped that the purchasing price of the farmer’s dollar may 
be brought up to its prewar standard. 


The Farm Bureau Attitude 
HE comment of the research department of the A. F. 
B. F. printed in the weekly news letter of February 
28th, summarizes the manner in which the leaders in that 
organization expect the measure to operate: 

“A current price for each commodity will be determined 
which will give it the same purchasing power in terms of all 
commodities as it had for the corresponding month before 
the war. The pre-war period to be used for comparative 
purposes is 1905-1914. The prices to be set will be computed 
monthly. Prices which have been collected monthly by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics will be used as 
the basis. 

“How is such price to be maintained? Is this plan in its 
esseace, price-fixing? Price-fixing, (Continued on page 107 
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The Relation of Yield Per Acre to Cost Per Bushel 


By C. A. 


NE of the characteristics of a pendulum is that it 
constantly swings from one extreme to the other. It 
never hesitates at the half-way point until it stops 

entirely. 

The argument about wheat that has been going the 
rounds these last few years is like the pendulum in this 
respect. One man or one group says we have too much 
wheat; we must reduce our acreage and our production; if 
we don’t heed his warning we may expect almost any sort 
of calamity to overtake us. 

Another group says that kind of talk is buncombe; that 
every bushel of wheat represents so much additional wealth; 
that one short crop would set this country to importing, 
and two successive failures would mean famine. 

And so the pendulum of wheat talk continues to swing, 
while one-crop wheat farmers all over the country are trying 
with rather indifferent success to get their notes extended. 

Again, this wheat talk is like the pendulum in that it 
passes the half-way point every time it swings; but so far 
nobody has seen fit to stop it there long enough to find out 
what that half-way point looks like. I am going to make 
an effort in this article to do that stopping. 

My idea is that both groups of the wheat talkers are 
right, in part, and both are wrong in part. The world 
undoubtedly has all the 


wheat it needs in the 
present state of world 
demand—but the trouble 


on American wheat farms 
is that we have not been 
growing enough wheat per 
acre to make wheat 
farming a profitable busi- 
ness. 

There you have it. Too 
much wheat in the aggre- 
gate, perhaps; but very 
decidedly not enough 
wheat per acre. 

The price of a com- 
modity has little or noth- 
ing to do with the profit 
realized by the producer 
of that commodity. It is 
the difference bétween the 
price and the cost that 
spells profit or loss, and so 
far as the American wheat 
growers are concerned the 
difference has not been on 
the wrong side of the fence 
since about 1920. 

Wheat prices, during 
this period, have not been too low as compared with a long- 
time average. Moreover, there seems little likelihood that 
wheat prices will ever again reach the high figures of the 
war days—at least not until another similar catastrophe 
engulfs the earth. Of course, nobody knows what the future 
will bring forth, but the opinion seems to prevail that “dollar 
wheat” will be a hope from now on, as it was previous to 
1914, instead of a laughing-stock, as it was for a while after 
1914. 

Price, therefore, is not the angle to be attacked. 

The matter of cost is entirely different. It is now and 
has been for some time much higher than the long-time 
average. Perhaps it can be reduced. I think it will be 
reduced eventually, but eventually will be too late for a lot 
of wheat farmers. They need the “Why Not Now?” end 
of the slogan. 

Since we sell wheat at a price per bushel it is the cost 
per bushel which is of paramount importance. 

There are two methods of reducing bushel costs, one 
being to reduce the acre cost, the other to produce more 
bushels per acre. Both of these should have attention. 
Both must have it or hard times will be more than a recol- 
lection in our principal wheat-growing sections. But the 
second method—that of producing more bushels per acre— 
will give quicker results, and results that will be more 
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HOW YIELD PER ACRE AFFECTS COST PER BUSHEL 
EXAMPLE USING $7 50 AS ARBITRARY ACRE-COST 
VIELD PER ACRE 
te 7 6 8 41312 «0 
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majority of cases. 


beneficial in the long run in a 
ment of agricul- 


The reports of the United States de 
ture show that our average yield of winter and spring 
wheat in 1923 was 13.5 bushels per acre. In 1922 it was 
13.9; in 1921, 12.8; and the five-year average for 1917-1921 
was 13.8. 

Think of these things, then consider that Kansas, our 
biggest wheat state; only averaged 9.7 bushels last year; 
and certainly the figures cast some doubt upon our vaunted 
agricultural efficiency. 

It may be argued that the Kansas yield of 1923 was low 
because of unfavorable weather conditions, and that is true. 
But.the same weather conditions produced 25 to 35 bushels 
for a few men while their neighbors were producing 11 and 12. 
More about this phase later. 

Every farmer knows full well that the cost per bushel of 
any crop is largely determined by the yield per acre. But 
how many know how rapidly the cost rises as the yield 
drops? 

The chart shows this rate of increase. I have used a 
purely arbitrary acre-cost of $7.50, which is too high for a 
few farms and too low for the majority, but as acre-costs 
fluctuate so much it is impossible to hit upon a figure that 
will be right for all farms or even for the average farm. A 
cost. of $7.50 per acre is 
easy to work with; it 
illustrates the point very 
well; and the rate of 
variation will be the same 
whether the actual ex- 
penses total $1 per acre 
or $50 per acre. 

It must be borne in 
mind that this chart re- 
lates only to “overhead” 
expenses, or the costs 
which are more or less 
fixed whether the yield is 
low or high. It includes 
such items as taxes, the 
cost of seed and soil prep- 
aration, interest on the 
investment in land and 
equipment, and the fami- 
ly’s living if that comes 
out of the crop. It does 
not include such items as 
threshing and hauling to 
market because these are 
individual matters with 
each bushel. 

It will be noted that 
when the yield is 20 
bushels per acre the cost is 3714 cents; when the yield is 
only 5 bushels the cost per bushel jumps to $1.50. 

The cost does not increase very rapidly at first. From 
20 bushels down to 16 bushels the increase is a* the rate of 
about 2 cents per bushel. But it keeps expanding with every 
bushel below 16 until it becomes actually awe-inspiring to 
note that the difference in cost between 6 bushels per acre 
and 5 bushels per acre is 25 cents. 

The chart has not been continued below 5 bushels because 
that might have a fatal effect on persons with weak hearts. 
Anyway, an acre that does not produce more than 5 bushels 
might just as well be growing weeds—and the same thing 
holds true for the 7 or 8 bushel acre, for that matter. 

Neither does the chart show yields above 20 bushels. The 
farmer who is making more than 20 bushels doesn’t need 
a chart. His wheat operations last year did not make him 
rich but if he used reasonable prudence in his other affairs 
he has been able to pay the interest on his notes, maybe part 
of the principal as well. 

Study the chart, note how rapidly the line moves up- 
ward after it leaves the 16-bushel mark, and you will know 
what I think the half-way point looks like. “Too much 
wheat in the aggregate, perhaps; but very decidedly not 
enough wheat per acre.” 

Now, if this line of reasoning is (Continued on page 91 
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TIMBER—A CROP, NOT A MINE 


It Will Pay Well on Certain Lands 





By O. M. KILE 











HE farmer is the biggest single consumer of timber. 
Likewise he is the biggest owner of timber lands. We 
frequently think of our timber supply as coming from 
vast forests in Michigan, or Georgia or on the Pacific coast, 
but the fact of the matter is that farmers own abemt one- 
third of all the remaining timber lands—some 150,000,000 
acres. The farmer is interested in the 
timber supply both as a consumer and 


SA.W-TIMBER CUT, CONSUMPTION, AND GROWTH. 











A farm well supplied with timber 


Seventy-five percent of our remaining virgin timber is west 
of the Great Plains, and more than half of all our remaining 
saw timber is in the three Pacific Coast states, while more 
than half of the lumber used is consumed in the region 
east of Kansas and north of the Ohio and Potomac. That 
fact meant a freight bill last year that amounted to $250,- 
000,000. The lumber and other forest 
products going into building con- 




















as a producer. ww MUONS OF BORRO FEET struction in 1922 cost the consumer 

It seems that we are about to get {—7 vara Fon at least $750,000,000 more than was 
some action on the matter of con- a paid for similar material in 1909, altho 
serving what remaining timber we Pree the quantity used in the earlier year 
have and taking steps to reforest | wassome thirty percent larger. The 
areas that are not good for much else. wwii | | | | problem is plain enough. It is clear 
* Senate Soar eight ere ss eon lout Aleery. @ 4 a Se is po rs 
ast year in making a survey of the oS oeeeoeens ereanre morse will go relatively higher, rather than 
timber outlook re they ret the ee lower as the years go by. What is 
sifuation so alarming, yet so full of the remedy? What does the com- 


op encase WEST 
possibilities, that they have recom- 


mended to congress a vast new re- 

forestation policy. The essential features are embodied in 
a bill introduced by Senator McNary, of Oregon, chairman 
of the committee. The thing that amazed the committee 
and electrified it into action was the 


EAST 


mittee and the United States forestry 
service suggest? 

Reduction of fire losses is the first big step, the commit- 
tee believes, These losses are enormous. Thirty-eight 
thousand forest fires burned over more than eight million 
acres in 1921. This is about the 
average. Not only is the mature 





fact; first, that our virgin forests are 
rapidly vanishing—about 1,600 bil- x 
lion board feet remaining of the 
original 5,200 billion feet and; 
second, that we are using up our 
saw-timber more than five times as 
fast as it is being replaced by new 
growth. Alongside of this they placed 
the fact that with fair forestry 
methods we could triple our present 
rate of timber replacement, and 
with really intensive methods such 
as are used in European countries 
we could not only keep up with our 
current timber needs but could ac- 
cumulate a little surplus against the 
larger needs of a constantly growing 
population. 

A highly important point to the 
midwestern farmer is the fact that 
his usual sources of timber are al- 
most entirely gone. What little vir- 
gin timber there is remaining east 
of the Rocky Mountains, is mostly 
in the South and around the northern fringes. High freight 
rates are bound to make this lumber extraordinarily ex- 
pensive. Even the Atlantic seaboard states have a big ad- 
vantage over the midwest farmer in this respect. Lumber 
from Washington and Oregon can be shipped to them over 
the water route via the Panama Canal. It is still possible 
to buy common lumber at retail in the Douglas fir region of 
the Northwest for less than $20 a thousand feet. But the 
same fumber by the time it reaches the Midwest sells for 
around $50. The same spread is shown by southern lum- 
ber, since the western fir must compete with it. 





Forest trees would have prevented this 


timber destroyed but the seedlings 
and young trees are killed and land 
rendered practically barren. The 
committee would greatly increase 
the federal funds available for fire 
fighting and fire prevention. 

Purchase by the government of 
further large tracts of land chiefly 
valuable for forest purposes and as 
a protection to the flow of streams, 
is recommended by the committee 
and provided for in the McNary bill. 
This bill, by the way, applies the 
“fifty-fifty”’ plan of federal aid in the 
same way as is now done for road 
building. That is, the government 
turns over the money to the several 
states under agreements that the 
latter are to expend at least equal 
amounts. 

But the chief recommendation is 
for a vast system of reforestation. 
This would be done in part by the 
state and government and in part by individuals. One 
proposal is that any money expended by an individual in 
work of this kind shall be deductible from his income sub- 
ject to federal taxes. States are to be encouraged to enact 
laws exempting from taxation land that is growing a forest 
crop. A stumpage tax would be collected when the tim- 
ber is finally cut. Several states now have laws of this 
kind. Large nurseries would be established to supply 
seedlings either free of charge or at cost. 

Here is where the farmer comes in. If one-third of all 
the forest land is owned by farmers (Continued on page 106 

















OOD MORNING, Mrs. Brown. I represent the 
federal government. We have a report that your boy, 
John, aged fifteen, is required to get up early each 
morning, help feed ten cows, milk three or four of them and 
otherwise assist with the dairy work before going to school. 
We are advised, further, that John is required to repeat this 
operation every evening on returning from school and that 
on Saturdays he frequently works all day. Sometimes he 
is even kept at home from school several days at a time, we 
are told, to help with certain kinds of farm work. 

“‘What have you to say about that, Mrs. Brown? Do you 
realize that you are violating a federallaw? I shall have to 
see and talk with John, and I may have to inspect this farm 
regularly to see that the offense is not repeated.” 

No, thank goodness, the above conversation hasn’t yet 
taken place. Parents are still allowed to exercise some 
control over the amount and kinds of farm work their 
children are permitted to do. But if the plans of the 
sentimental agitators headed by Miss Grace 
Abbott, chief of the children’s bureau, of the 
federal department of labor, are carried out, 
there is every prospect that the conversa- 
tion above indicated may become a com- 
mon actuality on hundreds of thousands 
of farms. There is now pending before 
congress the proposal for a constitu- 
tional amendment which would permit 
congress to enact a federal child labor 
law “regulating or prohibiting the em- 
ployment of children under fifteen years 
of age,”’ and would put its administration 
under a central bureau 
at Washington. Don’t 
overlook that last point. 
We shall have more to 
say on that angle of the 
question later. 

Every farmer and farm 
woman is, I believe, in 
favor of legislation which 
will make it impossible 
to take young boys and 
girls, shut them up in 
shops or factories away 
from sunlight and pure 
air and make them work 
all day long, day after 
day and* month after 
month. In fact, the 
majority of people have 
proved themselves 
against that sort of thing 
by helping to pass laws 
to prevent it. There are 
today only nine states 
in the Union where chil- 
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A PROPOSED CHILD LABOR LAW 


Shall Washington Regulate the Farm Boys and Girls? 


By O. M. KILE 





—1,060,858 working children between the ages of ten and 
fifteen inclusive—is used by Miss Abbott in the literature 
she issues from the children’s bureat of the department of 
labor, propagandizing for this constitutional amendment. 

Let us examine this figure carefully. If there were, at the 
time of the last census, actually 1,060,858 children under 
sixteen years of age re y employed under favorable 
conditions, this is a gerious matter. That would be one 
out of each twelve children in the entire United States. We 
must analyze these figures a bit. 

First thing we discover is that 647,309 of this million are 
employed omfarms. That puts a different complexion on 
matters at once. Ninety percent of these worked at home, 
but there were 63,990 who were “working out.”’ Due to the 
guesswork and personal vagaries of the census takers, there 
is no way of telling just what proportion of these were doing 

really hard and regular work month after 
month, and which part represented 
only chores such as feeding stock, 
milking cows, splitting kindling 
and the like. I think, how- 
ever, we can each picture 
to ourselves just how 
those children work. We 
can go back to our own 
childhood days and 
appreciate the fact that 
these tasks may not 
always have been just 
the things we might have 
preferred to do at the 
time, but I have vet to see 
the farm boy who has been 
hurt by the necessity of doing 
the chores—even heavy chores 
and a moderate amount of field 
work—regularly, carefully an® 
faithfully. 

On the contrary it is rather 
generally recognized that this is 
the very thing that helps give 
the farm boy his undoubted 
superiority over the city boy 
brought up amidst idleness and 
luxury. 

Hear what Charles J. Galpin, 
head of the division of rural 
sociology of the United States 
department of agriculture, has to 
say on this phase of the subject: 

“The nation can never pay 
back to the farmstead the debt 
incurred thru this training of the 
farm youth in habits of work. The 
praeee dismay of the urban 

ome is in finding that there is 





dren less than fourteen 
years of age are per- 
mitted to work in fac- 
tories or stores except 
under special conditions, usually relating to vacation periods. 
Furthermore, every state now has a law compelling attend- 
ance at public schools at least up to the age of fourteen. This, 
of course, prevents regular employment below that age. 

Tremendous progress has been made during the past ten 
years in eliminating the really objectionable types of child 
labor and any of the photographs of pale, anemic tots under 
fourteen years of age, working long hours in the cotton mills 
or mines must be long since out of date. ‘ The writer spent 
several days among the cotton mills of the Carolinas last 
spring and failed to see a single “child laborer” of the kind 
so dear to the heart of the labor agitator. It would probably 
be better to raise the age limit to sixteen years for this sort 
of regular employment, and this is a change that is already 
taking place in many states. 

Yet only a few weeks ago a sob story in one of our leading 
national weekly publications cried out for the more than 
1,000,000 children who “‘must be set free.” This same figure 
























Is a moderate amount of farm work harmful to the boy? 


nothing for the urban child to do 
except to go to school; no gentle 
channels leading by degrees into 
the stream of real lifework; no 
little, useful tasks which may habituate the child to the 
great necessity of work.”’ 

G. Stanley Hall, the eminent educator, says: 

“The best schoolhouse in the world is an eastern farm, 
where a variety of crops are produced and a variety of work 
goes on. Of all work schools, a good farm is probably the 
best for motor development.” 

And here is another authority who has no sympathy with 
some of the weeping and wailing of uplifters who would 
shield every child from useful work as long as possible. 
Dr. Arthur T. Hadley, president of Yale University, says: 

“There is a general feeling that education is sO good a 
thing and indoor work in shops so undesirable for growing 
boys and girls, that we ought to try to keep everybody in 
school, as far as we can, till the age of sixteen or seventeen. 
If going to school means education in the full and preper 
sense of the word, as distinct from merely sitting at a desk 
and picking up information, (Continued on page 28 














THE TAX-FREE BOND QUESTION 


Some Points Raised by the Opposition 





By EDWY B. REID 


securities affect the farmer? While supporters of the 

Green resolution, which would amend the federal 
constitution to permit the taxation of securities now tax- 
exempt, declare that men of wealth are the principal bene- 
ficiaries of these securities, the resolution’s opponents assert 
there is a second side to the case and express apprehension 
that such legistation would injure the farmer. Their argu- 
ments, summed up, are these: 

1. Ratification of the Green resolution by thirty-six 
states would make it necessary for farm loan banks and the 
various political subdivisions to increase the interest rates 
on their bond issues at least one percent, to compete with 
industrial issues not exempt. 

2. One percent in interest added to each $100 of a bond 
issue each year would total an enormous amount, which 
could only be paid by increasing the general property tax 
in the community which issues the securities. The farmer, 
thus, would be further burdened with taxation, svhich 
already is too heavy. 

3. Money invested in tax-exempt bonds is not invested in 
“non-productive industries.’ Good roads, irrigation pro- 
jects, school buildings and other projects are as essential 
to the farmer as the encouragement of industry. 

4. Abolition of tax-free securities would mean, in time, 
letting down the bars on interest rates, and paving the way 
for a reversion to the days 
when farmers in the West and 


HH. does the proposed legislation against tax-free 


$95,000,000 a year. Increasing the interest rate to the 
yield of Canadian bonds means adding from 20 to 25 percent 
to the cost of money for roads, bridges, schools, sewers and 
water, it is contended. A road or a school that would cost 
$100,000, financed by twenty-year bonds, will carry $20,000 
additional charges if this amendment is adopted. A state 
issuing twenty-year bonds for road improvements will have 
$200,000 more interest on every $1,000,000 sold. 

As the competition among farm loan banks is fixing the 
interest rate on all farm loans, an increase of one percent 
in the interest rate on all farm loan bonds will add at least 
$80,000,000 to the burden of borrowing farmers. As an- 
other generation of farmers succeed the present owrfers of 
farms the volume of mortgage debt cannot help but increase, 
and the time is not far off when agriculture, like all other in- 
dustries, must be financed to a material extent by borrowed 
capital. Tenant farming is the only alternative, and unless 
the ownership of a farm can be properly financed, the marked 
growth of tenancy is declared to be inevitable. 

As the security of a nation rests in the number of its 
citizens who own land, tenancy should be avoided. 


What About Public Improvements? 
N support of the contention that state and municipal 
bonds should be tax-free, to promote public improve- 
ments, those opposed to the Green resolution reason along 
this line: Is the good roads 
work going to stop? Are we 








South were forced to pay from 
six and seven percent to ten 
and twelve percent on the 
money they borrowed. ; 

5. Only two percent of the 
farmers of the country pay a 
federal income tax. Nuinety- 
eight percent have incomes not 
sufficiently large to be taxed, 
yet all of the increased interest 
due to the taxing of farm loan 
bonds and a good share of the 
increased interest on road 
bonds would fall directly to 
the farmers. 

Example of Canada Bonds - 

DVOCATES of tax-free 
bonds set forth the case 
of Canadian securities and 
interest rates to clinch their L 








The question of amending the con- 
stitution so as to prohibit the issuing of 
tax-free securities is before Congress. 
In these days of high taxes, no one likes 
to think of any person or anything 
escaping taxation and the tendency is 
to arrive at a hasty conclusion on this 
important question. 

The arguments are not all on one 
side and Successful Farming asked Mr. 
Reid to present some of the arguments 
that are being advanced by the oppo- 
It is worthwhile to consider 
from every angle the effect of pro- 
hibiting tax-free securities upon those 
who now bear the burden of taxation. 


| going to cease building arteries 
of free transportation over 
which the farmers can haul 
their products to town, over 
which the truck and bus can 
furnish it, where “productive” 
industry has failed to provide 
it? Are we going to discon- 
tinue adding to the productive 
land, because draining marshes 
and irrigating waste land is a 
“non-productive“ industry? 
Prior to the establishment of 
the federal farm loan system 
the farmers of the South and 
West and thruout the Missis- 
sippi Valley could not procure 
money on farm mortgages at 
terms which were at all suited 
to their requirements. When 
the free public domain fit for 














argument that there is a 

difference cf at least one per- 

cent in favor of the tax-exempt bond. Many Canadian 
provincial and municipal bonds are sold every year in the 
United States. No Canadian province or city has ever 
repudiated its bonds or defaulted in the payment of either 
interest or principal when due. The Canadian provincial 
and municipal securities, from the standpoint of soundness, 
are the same as the bonds of American states and cities. 
The only respect in which Canadian public bonds differ from 
ours is that the Canadian bonds are subject to the federal 
income tax, and our state and municipal bonds are not. 
Remove this exemption and there is no difference between 
the net yield which both bonds must offer the investor to find 
a market. At the present time Canadian provincial and 
municipal bonds are yielding from 5.25 percent to 6.20 per 
cent, while our state and municipal bonds are selling at prices 
which yield the investors from 4.25 percent to not more than 
5 percent. 

In the case of farm loan bonds, there are bonds similarly 
secured by mortgages on city real estate selling to yield 
6.25 to 7 percent. Farm loan bonds are selling to yield from 
4.75 to 5 percent. In this case the tax exemption results 
in from 1.75 to 2 percent difference in the interest rate. 

According to the recent estimate of Secretary of the 
Treasury Mellon, there are $9,536,000,000 tax-exempt 
securities issued under state authority now outstanding. 
Were these securities subject to federal taxation, it would 
mean an additional burden to be met by local taxes of 





agriculture became exhausted, 
a farm could no longer be had 
merely by settling upon it. The farm lands had been im- 
proved by buildings and these lands and buildings required 
the investment of eapital. As one generation of farmers 
succeeds another, new capital is constantly required to 
finance the transfer of ownership. That the amount required 
by a farmer’s son to buy a farm of his own is constantly 
increasing is shown by the census of 1920. The average 
investment in a farm in the United States increased from 
$6,440 in 1910 to $12,084 in 1920. 

This increased investment in land and buildings means 
that more and better machinery and more and better stock 
are required to make the investment pay. This, again, adds 
to the capital required to finance a farm. 

Prior to the establishment of the banks of the federal 
farm loan system the farm mortgage business was in the 
hands of the farm mortgage banks, who either loaned for or 
sold their mortgages to the life insurance companies or 
savings banks in the East. Tho many farm mortgages were 
held locally, the farm mortgage banks controlled enough of 
the business to fix the terms and the rate of interest. 

The farmer was required to renew his farm mortgage 
every three to five years and to pay commissions on top of 
his interest that averaged two percent a year. For in- 
terest he was charged all the traffic would bear, but in the 
South and the West it was from 7 to 10 percent. Thus, it 
cost the farmers of the South and West from 8 to 12 percent 
and in some cases as high as 16 (Continued on page 51 
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BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 


Crossroads of the Orient—Singapore 
By JAMES T. NICHOLS 





two trips around the world. 





Nichols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic fifteen times and made 
He has rambled thru more than thirty 
foreign lands and is still going. His stories are based on actual experience 








ALF-WAY between the 
four hundred million of 
Chinese and the three 
hundred million of Indians lies 
the island of Singapore. This 
is the meeting-place of nations. 
Do the English wish to go to 


Australia or New Zealand? 
They stop at Singapore. Do 





the people of Europe, Egypt, or 
Africa visit China, Manchuria, 
Japan or the Philippines? They all stop at Singapore. This is 
the great crossroads of the Orient. 

As indicated above, Singapore is an island. It lies just at 
the southern extremity of the Malay Peninsula and forms a 
part of the colony of the Straits Settlements. It is about 
sixty-seven miles around this island, it being about twenty-five 
miles long and fourteen miles wide. The about two 
hundred and seventeen square miles. 

One great Englishman stamped his impress, not only upon 
the island of Singapore, but upon Java and Sumatra as well. 
This man was Sir Henry Stam- 
ford Raffles. He took Java for 


area 18 


and great - hearted people 
among them, yet the fag end 
of civilization is also among 
them. About every custom 
and costume known to man- 
kind is in vogue here. From 
birthday clothes to the finest 
silks are worn. 

The one article of clothing 
worn by all these Malay and East Indian people is the sarong 
This is really a cloth a little less than a yard wide and from one 
and one-half to three yards long. Both men and women wear 
them. A man wears the shorter sarong. He tightens it around 
his waist with a hitch and fold that no one on earth but he can 
make. 

A woman can wear nothing but a sarong and still be decently 
dresse@d. She hitches it up above her breasts, twists and folds 
it in her own way which is altogether different from the w ay the 
men use it. Thus dressed, the man might be said to be in his 
shirtsleeves and the woman in a wrapper, as we express it. Of 
course, when on dress parade, both men and women wear other 

garments. 
In the streets of Singapore 








the English and was governor 


of that island for five years. 
During that short time he 
worked a transformation. 


Against his vigorous protest 
the English returned the island 
to the Dutch, but it was this 
man who started the work of 
modern civilization among the 
Javanese. 

taffles’ influence was great 
in Sumatra. It was he who saw 
the plans of the Dutch to con- 
trol the gateway to the East. 
It was he who seized the island 
of Singapore for the English 
and thus laid the foundation 
for the commercial supremacy 
of Great Britain in the Orient. 
Like others, he was not fully 
appreciated until after he was 
dead. 

But today the people of Singapore honor the name of Raffles 
and keep his memory sacred in their hearts. The city of 
Singapore, which is on the island, has a Raffles Library, a 
Raffles School, a Raffles Mission, a Raffles Monument, a 
Raffles Park and a Raffles Hotel. For years during his life this 
great character towered like a mountain peak at this oriental 
crossroad and since his death people are just beginning to 
appreciate his far-sighted wisdom 

Singapore is the capital of the colony of the Straits Settle- 
ments. Let us get definitely in mind just what is meant by 
the Straits Settlements. The 
whole Malay Peninsula pro- 
jects southward from Siam 


like the neck of 





into the sea, 


a goose, and it is almost 
as large as the state of 
lowa and contains nearly 


one-third more people than 
the H iw keve state 
Altogether in this Malay 
Peninsula there are thirteen 
states all of whichare prac- 


tically under British pro- 
tection. Five of these 
states are called ‘‘Non- 
Federated Malay,’ four 
are called “‘Federated Ma- 
lay,” and the other four 


much smaller) are called 
the “Straits Settlements.” 
The four small states making up the “Settlements” are: 
Singapore (island), Malacca, Diddings, and Penang (also an 
island). The combined aréa is but 1,660 square miles, about 
three Iowa counties. They are under a British governor who 
lives in Singapore. The populstion is about 850,000. About 
one-third of the people are native Malayans. The other two- 
thirds are made up of about every race of people under heaven 
with the Chinese and the East Indians in the majority. 
Perhaps no other city on the globe contains such a conglomer- 
ation of races and nations as Singapore. While there are good 





Botanical garden at Singapore 





A mill for pressing oil from nuts, at Singapore 


one sees all kinds of methods of 
transportation. The ox team 
hitched to a cart with very 
large wheels is perhaps the 
most common method of trans- 
porting freight both in city and 
country. Modern trucks are 
displacing these old methods 
and yet I saw more oxen here 
than in any other city. The 
city has a fairly good street 
car system. Busses are very 
common. As in Japan, China, 
and all thru the Far East, the 
handiest and most common 
way of going short distances 
is by rikishaw. There are 
hundreds of these .and one 
wonders how all of these men 
make a living. 

Singapore is a great city con- 
taining nearly four hundred 
thousand people. Ships of all nations are in its harbor all the 
time. It has great docking facilities. It has many wide and 
well-paved streets. It has many large banks and some good 
department stores. It has thousands of Chinese and Indian 
shops and many pawnshops are licensed by the government. I 
went into one of these and while there a great diamond-studded 
ornament was brought in. The expert who examined the 
diamond was a Chinese lad who did not look to be more than 
twenty, but the way he examined those diamonds showed that 
it would be hard to fool him in a deal of that kind. 

All men who can, wear 
white suits made of cotton, 
duck, pongee or silk. There 
is no place on earth where 
one can purchase one of 
these so cheap. Any Chi- 
nese tailor will take your 
order in the evening and 
have the suit made for you 
by the next morning. He 
will make you a good white 
duck, two-piece suit for 
from $5 to $8. If you can 
find a ready-made you can 
buy it for half that money. 
I bought a suit, spotless and 
all pressed up, for $2.50, 
and have it on at this mo- 
ment. It could not be pur- 
chased in America for less 
than $15 to $20 and the quality would be no better. 

Here, as in many “— parts of the world, the Chinaman 
does the hardest work. ratched five hundred of them coal our 
ship. They carried eae tons of coal half a block and dumped it 
into our bunkers in less than twelve hours. Much of this had 
to be carried up an incline plank to the height of thirty feet. The 
coal was first shoveled into large baskets. The average amount 
in a basket was 160 pounds. A bamboo pole about five feet was 
slipped under the handle, each end then placed upon the bare 
shoulder of a Chinese coolie and he trotted (Continued on p. 68 








TO KEEP THE TRACTOR GOING 


How to Locate and Remedy Troubles 






By MACK M. JONES 


HERE is no one “cure-all’’ or preventive for all tractor 

troubles, but the best msurance against troubles and 

breakdowns is a careful operator who understands his 
machine and ail its parts, and who goes over his machine 
systematically every day to see if anything is coming loose 
or needs attention. If a driver will spend fifteen minutes 
each day in car2fully inspecting his tractor, he will be 
well paid for his tame in the saving of time and trouble later 
on when every available minute is especially valuable. 

When trouble occurs and the 


sound if the loss is appreciable. This sound may be more 
easily heard by removing the hand-hole cover plates from 
the crank case if the engine is provided with these. Loss of 
compression at the intake valves may sometimes be de- 
tected by a backfiring thru the carburetor, altho it is rather 
difficult sometimes to distinguish between a backfire due to 
leaky valves and one due to poor carburetor adjustment. 
A leaky exhaust valve will sometimes cause a peculiar explo- 
sion in the exhaust pipe or muffler. Leaky valves in one 
cylinder will cause an engine 
to miss, while slightly leaky 





engine refuses to start, or 
refuses to work properly after 
it is started, hunt the trouble 
systematically and intelligent- 
ly. Do not use the hit-or- 
miss method of hunting trou- 
ble, for if you do you are as 
likely to make matters worse 
as you are to make-them better. 
Do not tighten this adjust- 
ment, and loosen that screw, 
or jump at the conclusion that 
the carburetor needs taking 
apart, or some other equally 
absurd thing. Study the situ- 
ation and determine in your 
own mind what the probable 
cause is. Then, after you have 
done this, test out your theory 
and see if you_are right. By . 
a series of simple tests you can 

eliminate one possible cause of trouble after another until 
you have it sifted down to the right one. 

There are a few things that are absolutely essential to 
good engine operation, and if we have these, the engine is 
sure to run. These essentials are (1) a correct mixture of 
fuel and air in the cylinder; (2) good compression; and (3) a 
good, hot spark properly timed. If an engine fails to start, 
the chances are a hundred to one that the trouble may be 
traced directly or indirectly to one of these three things. 
Therefore the first step would be to determine if all of these 
conditions are satisfactory. It is generally a good plan to 
test the one suspected of causing the trouble first, or, in case 
there is no clue on which to work simply test out all of them 
in the order of the easiest first. 





Compression Troubles 
Loss of compression is one of the most common causes for 
loss of power. To test for compression, simply turn the 
engine over slowly with the crank a half-turn at a time, and 
note the resistance each cylin- 





It costs real money to stop an outfit like this for repairs. 
It pays to keep it in good condition 


valves in all cylinders will 
cause a loss of power but gen- 
erally without missing. 

The remedy for most of 
these compression troubles is 
more or less apparent. If a 
valve leaks it should be 
cleaned by washing in gasoline 
or kerosene and scraping, and 
then ground until it seats per- 

- fectly. Worn or broken piston 
rings should be replaced by 
new ones properly fitted. Fre- 
quently trouble caused by a 
ring sticking in its groove can 
be helped by a treatment with 
kerosene. Simply pour a little 
kerosene in the cylinder and 
after it has set for some time 
run the engine. This in many 

cases will loosen the ring, and give at least temporary relief. 
The remedy for loose spark plugs is apparent. If there isa 
leaky gasket either around the valve cap or in the cylinder 
head, it should be replaced by a new one, or the old one 
should be thoroly cleaned and re-shellacked. Sometimes 
leaks around valve caps may be stop by removing the 
caps and applying shellac freely to the threads, and then 
screwing them back down tightly. 


Ignition Troubles 


No matter if every other part of the tractor is in perfect 
trim and the ignition system will not give a good, hot spark, 
the motor cannot run and develop its full power. Most 
tractors put on the market now are equipped with high 
tension magnetos. Such a magneto is self-contained and 
there are no wires, except those running to the spark plugs, 
and possibly one running to a switch. Therefore, most igni- 
tion troubles are not due to the magneto. 

To test the ignition is a very simple matter. Remove a 
spark plug, place it upon some 
metal surface of the engine so 





der offers to cranking." If the 
engine rocks back and forth a 
little after each half-turn, and 
if there is a springy sort of 
resistance to cranking, there is 
good compression. Frequently 
only one of the cylinders will 
have weak compression, in 
which case it can be singled 
out by opening the priming 
cocks when the cylinders are 
coming up on compression and 
noting which one has gas or air 
coming out of it. 

Loss of compression may be 
due to leaky valves; leaky, 
worn, or broken piston rings; or 
to openings in the combustion chamber, such as leaky cylin- 
der head gasket, leose spark plugs, leaky spark plug gasket 
allowing compression to escape around the insulator, and 
loose valve caps. 

To test for loss of compression around the spark plug, 
cylinder head gasket, or valve caps, simply squirt a little 
oil around the place suspected and watch to see if bubbles 
form when that particular cylinder comes on compression. 
Bubbles, of course, would indicate a leak. A loss of com- 
pression past the piston rings is best detected by a hissing 








Preparing a seed bed in one operation 


that you can see the points 
when the engine is cranked, 
and connect the spark pl 
wire. If you get a werk Of 
sufficient intensity to fire a 
charge when you turn the 
motor over with the magneto 
set for starting, you know your 
ignition system is all right. 
Sometimes a spark plug will 
fire when it is in the open air, 
but will miss when it is in the 
cylinder, but not often. A 
missing cylinder may be singled 
out by short-circuiting the 
plugs one at a time with a 
hammer or wooden-handled screwdriver. If there is no 
difference in the running of the engine when the plug is 
short-circuited, that indicates that the cylinder is missing. 

Of course, the spark must occur at the proper time 
or point in the cycle, generally 25 to 30 degrees before dead 
center on compression stroke. There is very little likelihood 
of improper timing unless the gears which drive the magneto 
have n unmeshed or the magneto drive coupling discon- 
nected. 


About the only parts of the (Continued on page 36 
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CEREAL HAY FINE FOR HORSES 


Is sudan grass good hay for horses or 
does it have the same effect upon them as 
millet? Is it good for work horses in sum- 
mer? If not, what about roughage for 
winter feed to horses in place of corn stalks 
or fodder?—T. M. W., N. Dak. 

We take it you are planning on planting 
some kind of a crop to make forage for 
horses. We would call your attention to 
the value of good oat hay for horses. For 
this purpose the oats should be harvested 
when the grain is in the very early dough 
stage, or late milk stage. Barley hay is 
used in some places for horse feed, but in 
order for barley hay to be of value it must 
be cut when the grain is in the early milk 
stage, and be sure, before the awns have 
hardened. Sudan grass properly fed to 
horses has proved of value. We would not 
expect it to prove of highest value for you 
in your section. It does not flourish in the 
extreme northern states. It,does not have 
the same ill effects as millet. At the same 
time you will find that a good crop of 
cereal hay will be of a little higher value 
as horse feed than sudan grass. 


RATION FOR PIGS 
I have twenty-one shotes, weighing be- 
tween forty and fifty pounds, to fatten. I 
want to know if I can feed them a dry mash 
that would do just as well as to make a 
slop for them. If so, I would like to have 


the proportion. I have shorts, bran, tank- | 


age, and cracked corn.—R. B. C., Mo. 

We would much prefer to feed these 
hogs dry feed rather than slop. We would | 
suggest that you start them out with a/| 
ration consisting of seventy-five to eighty | 
parts corn, ten parts tankage and ten parts 
wheat middlings. As the pigs get heavier, 
gradually increase the proportion of corn 
in the ration until they are getting only 
about five percent tankage and the same 
amount of middlings with the corn when 
you are finishing them off. Give them 
plenty of water to drink, and if possible 
skimmilk or buttermilk. 


SPRAY TO SAVE FRUIT 

I have a plum tree that bears little 
plums; but they all fall off, and I get no 
fruit. It is only three years old, but it has 
grown fine; is ten feet high. What shall I 
do to protect the fruit?—F. G. F., Texas. 

You will have better plums if you will 
spray, giving the plums the full spray 
program. Just before the blossoms open 
apply the first spray : three pounds arsenate 
of lead and eight quarts of limesulphur 
to fifty gallons of water. Just after the 
blossoms fall spray again, using two pounds 
of arsenate of lead and five quarts of con- 


centrated commercial limesulphur to 
fifty gallons of water. About fifteen days 
after the blossoms fall repeat the last 


spray. Soon after the middle of June give 
them one more spray of the same charac- 
ter. Some spray late plums again in late 
July or early August, using four quarts of 
limesulphur to fifty gallons of water. 





TO BRING UP MILK PRODUCTION 


Can you tell me what to do to bring 
my fresh cows up to full production? I 
have several fresh that are doing about 
two-thirds of what they have done in 
previous freshenings. They are not old 
They had six to eight weeks’ rest 
tried to bring 


cows 
before freshening, and | 


them up to full production slowly, but 
after a month they give less than what 
they should at freshening. In other words, 
cows that freshened giving thirty pounds 
daily would start in at sixteen to twenty 
pounds, increasing slightly in a month. 





Signed inquiries will be promptly answered 
by mail if a two-cent stamp is ——S— Ad- 

reas, ** bers Information Bureau,” 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 











Before freshening I fed about thirty- 
five pounds corn silage, clover hay, and 
four to six pounds ground oats and bran. 
Also lately I notice they eat and lick 
the ground, but they have chances at 
salt twice daily.—J. T. M., Wis. 
| If it is at all possible for you to do so, 
| feed just a little alfalfa along with the 
| corn silage, clover hay and grain ration, 
/and see if you cannot bring these cows 

up in production with something appe- 

tizing of this nature. It is usually a pretty 
| difficult matter to do this, but we see no 
other way of getting your cows into better 
condition than liberal feeding on attrac- 
tive, palatable feed. A ration consisting 
|of thirty-five pounds of corn silage and 
| twelve pounds of mixed clover and alfalfa 
|hay, along with one pound daily of the 
following grain ration for each three 
|pounds of milk produced, ought to get 
| good results: corn or barley meal, four 
parts; ground oats, four parts; wheat bran, 
two parts; linseed oilmeal or cottonseed 
| meal, one part. Keep salt before the cows 
| at all times and it would not be a bad idea 
to mix with the feed daily a tablespoonful 
|of special steamed bonemeal. See that 


| the cows have plenty of water. 
| 





VEGETABLES NEED FERTILIZER 

My soil is not very good for garden, 
and vegetables grow so slowly. What 
could I put on that would make them grow 
faster?—R. S., Mich. 

Of course, the ideal way of solving your 
problem would be to add manure and such 
fertilizer as it might require to your garden 
soil until it is in ideal condition for crop 
production. This is what we would rec- 
ommend for another year.. This year for 
an immediate stimulant for the plants, 
suppose you apply some nitrate of soda, 
either using water in which an ounce of 
nitrate of soda per gallon has been dis- 
solved,or good quantities of manure water. 
Ordinarily it would do no harm to use as 
| much as three pounds of nitrate of soda to 
the square rod of garden. 





SAVE THE PIGS 

We have a purebred Tamworth sow. 
| Three years old in the spring. She has 
| pigs, but all die. We had the same thing 
| happen last spring with the same sow; the 
| little pigs seem to be all right at first and 
|fora in then they get sick and die. They 
| just lie down, go to sleep, and then do not 
|wake up again. The sow was running 

back of the steers and got corn and tank- 
| age for feed before she had pigs. Now, do 
you think it would be all right to keep this 
sow for fall pigs? She raised a litter of 
| fall pigs last year and she seemed to have 
milk for her pigs, too, and has milk now. 
—G. E., lowa. 

It is all right to let your fattening hogs 
run back of the steers and live on corn 
and tankage, but sows should not be ex- 
pected to have luck with their litters 
when so treated. Apply to the state agri- 
cultural experiment station for a bulletin 
on the care and feeding of brood sows and 
pigs. Provide a modern hog house with 
roomy pens for the brood sows. Let the 
sows take exercise out of doors every day 
and allow them free access to clover or 
alfalfa or soybean hay, slaked lime, salt, 
wood ashes, and wood or corncob char- 
coal. Also give some sweet skimmilk as 
a drink and provide mixed meals including 
a little tankage from a self-feeder. Keep 
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the bowels active as farrowing time a 
roaches and accustom the sows to 


died in their pens. When pigs are 
born do not give the sow any kind of feed 
for at least twenty-four hours. but allow 
lukewarm water. Then very slowly start 
feeding light laxative slop of mixed meals 
including oilmea! but no tankage. Pro- 
vide a succession of fresh grazing crops 
for sows and pigs from spring until late 
a ay and feed mixed meals from a self- 

er. 


CONFINING CHICKS 


I have never tried raising chickens any 
way but on free range, but this year I am 
trying raising them in pens ten feet square 
for twenty chickens. They are two weeks 
old and are doing well to date. Am feed- 
ing cracked corn, middlings, some crumbs 
of bread, and all the buttermilk they will 
drink. Also plenty of fine grit, and asmall 
quantity of tankage. Please criticize plan 
and advise.—H. D., Ky. 

We like to give chickens as much run as 
conveniently possible. Of course, where 
you are supplying a hundred square feet 
for twenty chickens they should be able 
to do well in the pens for six or eight weeks, 
or until they can be turned on range or 
run in large flocks. 

Be sure that you keep the ground well 
spaded up, clean and free from infection. 
We believe you will get along very well the 
first year with this system, but we think if 
you continue trying to raise chickens on 
the same ground and crowd them to any 
considerable extent you will likely have 
considerable disease in the flock in time. 


RATION OF HOME-GROWN FEEDS 


Please give- me a balanced ration to 
feed Guernsey cows, using home-grown 
feeds as much as possible, without silage. 
We can grow clover, alfalfa, soybeans, 
sweet clover, corn, oats, etc., on our farm, 
and want to plan our crops to best ad- 
vantage.—Mrs. W. C., Mo. 

You can have a very satisfactory ration 
by using ten to twelve pounds daily of al- 
falfa in addition to all the corn fodder or 
corn stover the cows will clean up, and 
then feed one pound of the followin 
grain mixture for each three pounds o 
milk produced: Corn, two parts; oats, two 
parts, bran, one part. The corn and oats 
should be ground. This gives you a ration 
of all home-grown feed, excepting the bran. 


KEEP PULLETS GROWING 


I have two hundred pullets, nine weeks 
old. I expect to use them for winter layers. 
Will it pay to force them from now on, or 
just feed ordinary farm grains?—Mrs. 
E. G. M., Iowa. 

Keep your pullets growing steadily but 
avoid feeding a ration with an excess of 
concentrated animal proteins. Such high 
protein feeds in excess will result in too 
rapid development of the egs- producing 
organs, and such a condition, coupl 
with underdeveloped bodies, will result 
in undersized eggs. 





TO PRUNE RASPBERRIES 


Tell me how to prune raspberries.— 
B. F. T., Ill. 

Head back the canes of red raspberries 
now so they will sfand at about three feet. 
Tall-growing varieties like Cuthbert 
should be allowed to remain higher. On 
blackecaps cut back injured laterals to 
sound live wood and even healthy laterals 
to ten or twelve inches. Good, strong 
canes properly pruned will have from two 


and a half to four feet of bearing wood. 
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sense of Stokowski himself. 
numbers: 


Carmen—Prelude to Act I 



















Movement, Part 2 
Symphony in A Major, No. 7— 
2d Movement, Part 1 
Symphony in A Major, No. 7— 
2d Movement, Part 2 
Symphony in A Major, No. 7— 
3d Movement 
Symphony in A Major, No. 7— 
4th Movement 










“““ COATES 
Victor Artist 


perfect musical qualities. 






Symphonie Pathétique (2d 
Movement) 

Symphonie Pathétique (Finale) 

Les Préludes—Part I (Liszt) 

Les Préludes—Part II 

Les Préludes—Part III 

Les Préludes—Part IV 


Bain 
News Service 


MENGELBERG 
Victor Artist 







The Victor Company originated the mod- 
ern talking machine and was the first to 
offer the public high-class music by great 
artists. Victor Supremacy began then. It 
has been maintained by the continuing 
patronage of the world’s greatest musicians 
and by the merit of Victor Products. 


In buying a talking machine, consider 
that you must choose the Victrola or some- 
thing you hope will do as well, and remember 


1 







“ 


HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


Under the leadership of Stokowski, the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra has achieved high artistic per- 
fection. The Victor Records by this immense 
organization mark one of the triumphs of Victor 
recording, and the results meet the high artistic 
Some of the forty 


March of the Caucasian Chief 796 $1.50 
Bins Danebe we 6237 2.00 ; 
vitation to the Victrola No. 260 
STOKOWSKI Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 2 Mah — walans 
Victor Artist Largo from “New World” 6889 2.89 ene 
Symphony 


Coates is held in the highest esteem in musical 
circles throughout the world. He is one of the 
greatest conductors of the Symphony Orchestra. 
To hear his Victor Records is to appreciate the 
quality of his art and why he chose the Victor 
to reproduce it. Among the sixteen selections 


, Symphony in A Major, No. 7—1st 
Movement, Part 1 (Beethoven) 
Symphony in A Major, No. 7—1st 


As a conductor Mengelberg is able to demand 
and obtain perfection in performance. He is 
similarly strict in judging his records and the 
Victor Records by Mengelberg and the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra embody the same 
These records include: 


Victrola 


Look under the lid and on the labels for these Victor trade-marks 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N. J. 
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Double-faced 



















Double-faced 
jars $1.50 
ene 210 
55166 1.50 Mahogany, oak 
or walnut 
|anir 1.50 







Double-faced 
6374 $2.00 







Victrola No. 405 
250 


$ 
Electric, $290 
Walnut 


} 6225 2.00 
} 6373 2.00 















that the Victrola—the standard by which all 
are judged—costs no more. The Victrola 
instrument line includes twenty-one models 
of the three general types shown at from 
$25 up. Ask your dealer or write to us for 
illustrated catalog. 


To be sure of Victor Products, see 
the following trade-marks—-under the lid 
of every instrument and on the label of 
every record. 
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Sudan thrives on a wide variety of soils and may be seeded after the rush of spring work 


SUDAN+-AN EMERGENCY CROP 


SUDAN grass is one of the very best 

non-leguminous emergency hay or pas- 
ture crops available for use in corn- 
belt. One of its chief advantages lies in the 
fact that it will make a fair crop of hay 
or pasture when seeded as late as the 
middle of July. If clover winterkills or if 
pasture is going to be short for the amount 
of stock on hand, sudan grass may be 
seeded late in the spring after the rush 
from other work is over. 

The crop thrives on a wide variety of 
soils and for that reason may be grown 
to advantage on the less desirable patches 
of the farm. When seeded about June Ist, 
after the soil becomes warm, it appears 
to grow better than corn in poorly drained 
areas while, on the other hand, its drouth- 
resistant qualities permit it to be grown 
where there is danger of corn or small 
grain firing. Low spots of the cornfield, 
where corn has drowned out, may later be 
seeded to sudan grass. Likewise, many 
cornbelt farmers like to seed it along 
the edge of cornfields for turn rows. Be- 
cause it is an annual it is not usually 
grown as a regular part of the rotation. 

It is a thrifty grower, a heavy yielder, 
and is an excellent weed-fighter. On forty 
to fifty-bushal corn land at the lowa sta- 
tion it yielded 3.47 tons of dry hay per 
acre from two cuttings as an average over 
an eight-year period. It has yielded as 
high as 5.9 tons per acre, while the lowest 
vield ever secured was 2.2 tons per acre 
regardless of the rate or method of seeding. 

Being a grass, the hay has about the 
same feeding value pound for pound as 
timothy, oat hay, or millet. The hay has 
the advantage over millet in that it may 
be fed in quantity to all classes of stock 
without danger of injury. It has a de- 
cided advantage over sorghum in that it 
may be stored like timothy or clover hay 
while sorghum cannot usually be placed 
in a mow without danger of its spoiling. 

Another of the many advantages of the 
crop is the fact that the seed cost is usually 
low, and but little seed need be used_per 
acre. The crop stools so readily that seed- 
ings at rates varying from five to twenty- 
five pounds per acre yield practically the 
same. Hay secured with heavier rates of 
seeding is of finer quality, however, and 
unless the seed is pnusually high it is ad- 
visable to seed between ten and fifteen 
pounds per acre. 

Methods of Seeding 

Sudan grass is usually drilled shallow or 
broadcasted on land prepared as for corn, 
tho a suitable seedbed may be prepared 
by discing cornstalk ground as for oats. 
It may be grown in cultivated rows and 
gives high yields of seed and hay when 
grown in this manner. In cultivated rows 
little as two pounds of seed per acre 


oive 


mav be used 

Experiments show that in general the 
crop should not be seeded before May 
%th in the latitude of central Iowa, for 
the reason that sudan grass is a hot weather 
loving crop. Seedings made before that 
date are often thin and frequently result 


in complete failure. Seedings made as late 


as August Ist usually make excellent fall 


pasture if there is sufficient moisture in the 
soil at planting time to germinate the seed 
quickly. 

Sudan grass generally has the reputation 
of being hard on the land, but experiments 
tend to show that such is not the case. At 
the Iowa station an experiment was started 
in 1919 in which corn alternates with oats 
and sudan grass on plots close together. 
The corn following sudan grass has given 
just as high yields as that following oats 
over the four-year period from 1920 to 
1923, inclusive. It is true that since sudan 
grass is such a rank grower and yields so 
much per acre it takes more water out of 
the soil during the growing season than 
some other crops and in case of drouth 
the next year’s crops might be short of 
moisture. 

Sudan grass furnishes good pasture for 
horses, cattle, sheep, or hogs. It is best 
not to pasture a young seeding until it is 
about a foot high. By this time it will 
have become quite firmly rooted and,under 
average conditions, will not be injured 
much from tramping and pulling by ani- 
mals. A hay crop can be cut about the 
last of July when seedings have been made 
by June Ist, and an abundance of succu- 
lent pasture secured thruout August when 
bluegrass pastures are burned up, or it 
can be pastured the early part of the sum- 
mer and a hay crop secured afterward. 
The crop may also be cut and fed green 
with very good results. 

Few Cases of Poisoning Develop 

There are a few actual cases of poisoning 
from pasturing sudan grass after it has 
been stunted or injured by severe drouth 
or killing frost, but those cases are so rare 
that farmers need have no hesitancy in 
pasturing it. It is not advisable, however, 
to pasture it after it has been killed by 
frost. Sudan grass, like other plants belong- 
ing to the sorghum family, of which it is 
a member, sometimes develops prussic acid 
after very unfavorable growing conditions 
such as severe drouth or frost. 

Usually cornbelt farmers do not care 
to bother to grow sudan grass for seed, 
preferring to buy the little they need for 
their own use from northern growers so 
that they may be sure it is free from John- 
son grass seed, which is a noxious weed in 
the South. However, those having a grain 
separator available in September for 
threshing will find the seed crop easy to 
handle and usually profitable. The crop 
is an ideal seed-producer because it yields 
well, does not shatter badly and does not 
lodge. It yields about 500 pounds of seed 
per acre, and farmers in various parts of 
the cornbelt occasionally report yields of 
more than 2,000 pounds per acre. 

Yields of seed are not greatly affected 
by the method and rate of seeding. In 
general, the same recommendations hold 
true as for hay. A 5 to 10-pound rate of 
seeding is best in 16 or 32-inch rows. When 
drilled or broadcasted, 10, 15, 20, and 
25-pound rates of seeding yield about the 
same. 

Harvesting may be done best with the 
grain binder. Even tho the crop is five to 
six feet high it can be cut with the grain 
binder by removing part of the slats of 


the reel. The seed borne on stools ripens 
after that borne on the main stems. It is 
therefore best to cut when most of the 
seed borne on the main stems is ripe.— 
F. 8. Wilkins. 


TEMPORARY PASTURE 


“A mixture of oats, rape and biennial 
white sweet clover makes a fine pasture 
mixture for all livestock,” said H. D. 
Hughes of Iowa. 

is mixture will secure a heavy stand 
of temporary pasture which is y to 
turn into ten days to two weeks after 
bluegrass pasture ts ready. It is one that 
has a long pasture period, an abundance of 
production and of high nutritive value. 

He recommends seeding three bushels of 
oats, three to four pounds of rape and 
eight pounds of sweet clover seed to the 
acre. The mixture is inexpensive since 
all farmers have oats, and rape and sweet 
clover seed is cheap. 

Such a pasture will be ready for use in 
normal years around the twentieth of 
May. The oats act as a nurse crop and 
keep down the weeds. When the oats are 
gone, the sweet clover will make a good 
pasture until late fall. 

Sweet clover is one of the best crops 
for temporary pasture where it can be 
grown. It can be pastured, as soon as it 
comes thru the ground. When bluegrass 
pasture has dried up and weeds have taken 
its »place, sweet clover will be green and 
furnishing good pasture and will continue 
until late fall. If the sweet clover is to be 
plowed under, best results will follow 
spring plowing which has been delfyed 
until the buds come thru the ground. If 
the clover is plowed up in the fall there 
will usually be as good a crop the following 
spring. 

On the home farm of Professor Hughes 
rape has always been seeded in small 
grains in order to have pasture late in the 
season. Altho it was pastured with milk 
cows there was no complaint from those 
using the milk. He has also seeded rape 
in corn at the last cultivation and pas- 
tured it after the corn was put into the 
silo. 

Such a pasture of oats, rape and sweet 
clover furnishes an abundance of growth 
for all classes of livestock and has a long 
pasture season. A temporary pasture of 
such a mixture would be an ideal supple- 
ment to a permanent bluegrass pasture 
late in the summer, or alone it furnishes 
one that works well in a rotation.—A. M. 
W., Iowa. 


With electric current at twenty-five 
cents per kilowatt hour, a man doing the 
work that might be performed by an 
electric motor is earning on that basis less 
than five cents per hour. An electric 
washing machine can be operated for less 
than five cents per hour. Does any house- 
wife place so low a value on her time as to 
try to compete with that? City electric 
rates are usuali' much lower than the 
figure used above, which represents the 
approximate cost of current from an indi- 


vidual light plant.—W,. G, W., Kansas. 
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Mileage that Makes the 


Map Seem Small! 


When automobile owners grow 
tired of trading in their old cars 
and buying new ones every so 
often—and make up their minds 
finally to own a car they can keep 
year after year — you find them 
turning to the Knight: 


Seasons of use only season the 
beautiful Willys-Knight. The longer 
you drive it the more you are 
proud of it. The wonderful Willys- 
Knight sleeve-valve engine is 
smooth as velvet —quiet as a ghost 
—and it actually improves with 


use! No noisy cams. No valve- 
grinding. No bother from carbon. 
Welcome freedom from the woes 
of ordinary poppet-valve engines. 


Willys-Knight owners report 
50,000 miles and more without 
ever a mechanic tinkering with the 
engine. You may never want to 
drive all over the map, as some 
Willys-Knight owners do — but it 
is a mighty big satisfaction to own a 
car with the type of engine that has 
never been known to wear out. And 
certainly a wonderful investment! 


Willys-Knight Models: 2-Pass.Roadster $1175; 5-Pass. Touring $1175; 
7-Pass. Touring $1325; 5-Pass. Coupe-Sedan (Standard) $1450; 5-Pass. 
Coupe-Sedan (De Luxe) $1550; 5-Pass. Sedan (Standard) $1795; 5-Pass. 
Sedan (De Luxe) $1895; 7-Pass. Sedan $1995; all prices f. o. b. Toledo. 
We reserve the right to change prices and specifications without notice. 


Willys-Overland,Inc., Toledo,O. Willys-Overland SalesCo. Ltd., Toronto,Can, 


WILLYS-KNIGHT | 
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PLAN THAT DRAWS CROWDS 


How a Farm Bureau Gets the Members Out At Nights 


By ALSON SECOR 




















County Agent H. 8S. Benson 


N the darkness of an Indiana December night I rode with 
County Agent H. 8. Benson of Knox county some thirty- 
five miles in the agent’s coupe to see for myself if the 

farm bureau of that county had solved the question of at- 
tendance at evening meetings. I had heard that the people 
sure did get out nights to attend the meetings. What was 
the secret? It was too good to keep. 

When Benson started in his work in Knox county recently 
he found the members quite indifferent to the farm bureau 
meetings. The average attendance the previous year was 
around thirty-five or forty of heroic and devoted members. 
The why of that indifference is not important except to 
point a truth: that if nothing is offered, the people do not 
care to drive far to attend any meeting, be it farm bureau, 
grange, farmers’ union, equity, church, or whatnot. On the 
other hand, when they are interested nothing will keep them 
away. 

As I said, when Benson started his new plan, the average 
attendance had been around 
forty. But it did not take long 


Johnson township entertainers in minstrel costume 


the same show in every township in the county, and the next 
township unit puts on the show in every unit in the county. 
Having done that, the third unit does the same, and the 
fourth, fifth, ete., ete., until every township or unit (some 
townships may be divided because of size, shape, or other 
reasons) has done its share of furnishing entertainment for 
all the other townships. 

Now get this straight. The evening was divided between 
business meeting, special talk or address by someone on a 
subject of interest, then came the entertainment furnished 
by one of the units. 

The entertainers take to the road like real showmen with 
a one-night stand at each place, laying off Saturday and 
Sunday nights, and getting back on the job again the next 
Monday night, to keep going until they have covered the 
county. Rain or moonshine, that troupe has to be there to 
put on the show. Each night it does better. And each unit 
tries to put on a better show than all the rest, so it develops 

some mighty good local talent. 
I heard Benson announce the 





for the good news to spread. 
“Oh, Skinney, com’on over. 
We've got a regular show’n 
everything.” Skinney and-all 
the neighborhood heard the 
clarion call and went to a meet- 
ing to see for themselves. Gee, 
they had a good time, and told 
the folks about it so each suc- 
ceeding night the crowds were 
larger, and the night I attended 
I roughly counted about four 
hundred men, women and chil- 
dren. The average attendance 
during October, 1923 was 120; 
during November, 234; Decem- 
ber 322. During thirteen meet- 
ings, every night but four was 
rainy, and one a downpour, yet 
the people came. 

What jumped the attendance 








schedule a year in advance, 
knowing just when and where 
the meetings are to be and who 
entertains. 

In the summer months, when 
the farmers are too busy to get 
up programs—for they need lots 
of rehearsing—the Rotary and 
Kiwanis clubs of Vincennes will 
be responsible for the enter- 
tainments given at the farm 
bureau meetings. It may be ex- 
pected that when the city folks 
have put on an entertainment 
night after night and mingled 
with the farmers, and when the 
farmers have listened night after 
night. to a good entertainment 
put on by city folks, there is 
going to be a better feeling of 
fellowship between city and 








from forty in good weather to 
three hundred in three weeks of 
downpour of winter rain? On 
those black nights fit only for a murder, farmers drove for 
miles to attend the regular farm bureau meetings. Sh—I’ll 
tell you! 

County Agent Benson didn’t do it. No. He just tells 
folks what to do and how, and they work it out. The scheme 
is this. Here’s the secret. Each township is a unit. Each 
unit chooses a program committee to work up a stunt for 
entertainment, That chosen group of entertainers puts on 


A bunch of cakewalkers step it off 


country folks. It is contem- 
plated that out of all the shows 
will come some splendid talent 
which can put on a united county show or entertainment 
that will be a corker. 

What’s the nature of these stunts? Well, it may be in- 
strumental music, minstrel show, playlet, vocal music, 
various stunts that entertain. I saw a minstrel show which 
Johnson township put on the night I attended. There were 
two saxophones and two cornets that played a quartet, with 
piano accompaniment, There were (Continued on page 115 
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‘Twelve Reasons 


For Buying 


Lemons by the Dozen 










—in addition to 




















\ Lemons should be used 


on to iced tea to make 
it most delicious. 


- 
Add the tang of lem- A Lower Price iS / dl np green 
: 


E illustrate twelve uses for the 
lemon—daily ways in which lem- 

ons serve to the benefit of women who [§ 
keep house. See what they are. 
Remember, too, that most retailers sell 
lemons in quantity at a lower price, so 
there’s economy in buying by the dozen. 








A real lemon pie, ° 
made with fresh lemons, Lee | Add to this the healthfulness of lemon 
alee juice in foods, and you have more than |7 Freshy juicy lem- 
. de ~ 
ample reasons for the lemon’s frequent pn. Pippa 


use. 


Lemon juice furnishes the valuable “C” 
Vitamine and a daintier flavor to your salad 
dressings, cold meats, fish and tea. It’s Na- 
ture’s own sauce. Lemonades, lemon sherbet 
and punch containing lemon juice also supply 
these vitamines. 

I ee Lemons also make all foods more digest- 

emon jutce in . ° . ° 
place of vinegar in ible, due to invaluable organic salts and acids 


salad dressing is a which are natural appetizers and digestants. 
‘chef's touch,” 









Use the grated rind in #4 

And although lemons are known as “acid flavoring cake icings, etc. 
fruit” the reaction in the blood is alkaline— 
a healthful offset to the excess acidity caused 
by the unbalanced eating of the good essen- 
tial foods, meat, fish and eggs. 

So don’t use lemons merely because of their 
convenience, variety of use, or flavor. 

Let healthfulness be the main reason. 
nai 2 natures Buy them by the dozen and have them 

: always close at hand. 

See our offer of handy recipe card file, in- 
cluding recipes by Alice Bradley, principal 
of Miss Farmer’s School of Cookery, Boston. 
Send for this card file to address below. 

















Lemon adds fine flavor 
to punches of all kinds. 





























Lemon with hot tea is wS ey 


not merely stylish but 
healthful too. 












Hot lemonade helps 
. : cure colds quickly. Try 
¢ 3 ‘\ and see 


;*% Make sherbet with \— 
fresh Sunkist lemons to 
make it most delicious 









SS 


. . Send 10c with this coupon d we will 
Mail This send you a set of 24 beautifully illustret 
ed Sunkist recipe cards Each dish pic- 
tured in colors, Shows how te serve oranges and lemons in "the 
most attractive ways. Just right size for recipe-card box. 

For 75c we will send the set of Sunkist recipe cards, ncat oak 
box without any advertising on it, 100 biank cards and 23 index 
cards, all prepaid 

This set would cost $1.25 in retail stores. 

Check the offer you wish to accept and forward with stamps or 
coins. Offer is good at these prices in both United States and 
Can 




















24S = t Reci Complete Box and File-.75¢ | 
C Ge é oo 10e — OC ncluding above 24 -ards) | 


Address; California Fruit Growers Exchange 
Sec, F-104, Los Angeles, California 








Name 


. Lemonade is the arts- 
*. tocrat of soft drinks 


- - | 
— ee: - , Always serve to friends State 
. who call. ae een ne 


Street 
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ITH VALSPAR - IN - COLORS 
you not only put a beautiful new 
finish on all floors, furniture and wood- 
work, but you can have or match any 
color scheme you wish. And the per- 
manence of this finish will amaze you! 


The colors in Valspar Varnish-Stains 
and Enamels are as durable and water- 
proof as Valspar Varnish itself. Not 
even the famous boiling water test will 
harm them! They can be washed freely 
with soap and hot water—and will re- 
taintheirbeauty and lustre permanently. 

V ALSPAR VARNISH-STAINS are Valspar 
itself—the waterproof, weatherproof, 
Varnish—plus transparent wood-colors. 
Easy to apply—you Valspar and Stain 
with one stroke of the brush. Use them 
on floors, furniture, tools and farm equip- 
ment—wherever you wish to preserve 
the grain and protect the wood. 


Largest Manufacturers of High Grade Varnishes 
in the World 








VALENTINE’S . 


ALSPARWs 


The Varnish That Won't Turn White 


The famous Valspar} Your Address 
bowing wateriest 

















VAI SP E's 


ENAMEL 


WORT Vaceran 
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On! Veto Vaseone 





“Send for Sample Cans! 


VaALSPAR-ENAMELS are made of the 
finest pigments carefully ground in 
Valspar Varnish, giving you Valspar 
durability plus beautiful, lasting 
colors. 

They make the ideal finish and furnish 
the greatest protection for automobiles, 
woodwork, furniture, farm implements, 
machines, dairies and other places — 
indoors and out—on which enamels 
may be used. And by mixing two or 
more of the Valspar-Enamel colors you 
obtain an almost endless variety of 
beautiful, distinctive shades. 

Send in the coupon below, for sample 
cans of Valspar in Colors, and Valspar 
Varnish. And save this page so that 
you ll have the color-charts for future 
reference. 

Better send in the coupon now, be- 
fore you forget. It’s worth real money. 


This Coupon is worth 20 to 60 cents 


April, 1924 
























VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 





I enclose dealer’s name and stamps— 20« 
apiece for each 40c sample can checked 
at right. (Only one sample per person of State color. . 
each product supplied at this special price.) 
Print full mail address plainly 


Dealer's Name State color... . 
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Valspar-Stain . . 


Valspar-Enamel . 


Clear Valspar . . 





Your Name cee eee ereseererees 
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HOW MUCH FOR SEED CORN? 
L/st spring I began to figure seed corn 
costs. Ordinary seed out of any crib 
cost about $2 per bushel and the best seed I 
could buy from the highest-yielding corn 
available cost $5 per bushel plus express 
charges. This $5 seed was shelled and 
graded, which was worth the express. A 
bushel plants seven or a little more acres. 
At $2 the seed would cost me about thirty 
cents per acre; at $5 per bushel the seed 
would cost about seventy-two cents per 
acre. A difference of forty-two cents per 





more. 
Now if I were to get one bushel of fift 
cent corn per acre more from the $5 high- 
yielding corn, I would be ahead. I planted 
the $5 seed and feel sure I gathered at 
least five bushels of added corn per acre 
over the average seed. The $5 seed was 
the Krug corn that has done so well in the 
Illinois and Iowa state corn yield contests. 
The corn would have proved cheap at $10 
per bushel or at $1.44 per acre, #ince corn 
sold for sixty-five cents just after husking 
time. An increase of two and one-fourth 
bushels per acre would have paid out. 
That is not hard to grow from really good, 
high-yielding seed.—J. J. N., Iowa. 


LEGUMES BOOST CORN YIELDS 


The five-acre corn contest was inaugu- 
rated among Hoosier corn growers in 1914. 
Its avowed purpose was to stimulate high- 
er yields and more economical production. 
The stint is to raise as many bushels per 
acre as possible on a continuous plot of 
five acres. The grower cannot snatch a 
favored spot here, another one there, and 
thus buil uP an imaginary five-acre field. 
Disinteres judges, sent out and paid 
by the state corn growers’ association, in- 
sure the integrity and fairness of yields. 

This five-acre contest is demonstrating 
better methods of corn growing. For in- 
stance, this year, the three highest yields 
followed the turning under of clover and 
alfalfa, altho one was in the north, one was 
in the south, ‘and one was grown in the 
central part of the state. It so happens 
that all three fields were planted with 
Johnson County. White dent. 

Charles F. Hubbs of Perry county, who 
secured the highest yield, produced 122.82 
bushels acre. 

Mr. Hubs planted seed selected from 
the field in September, 1922. The soil 
was a sandy loam that had grown alfalfa 
two years before. The corn was in hills 
3 feet and 4 inches by 3 feet. planted 
May 28th, and was cultivated five times. 

Here is additional illumination on this 
Hoosier-beating yield, shed in the words 
of the grower himself: 

This field has been in alfalfa for four 
years. In the spring of 1922 the field was 
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forepart of May the plowed land was 
disced three times, each time followed b 
the drag. This was to conserve soo 4 
moisture and kill early the weeds that 
usually get the start on corn. The planter 
bg ang by a dise and drag. 

“Before planting, every ear was tested 
by the modified rag-doll method and all 
diseased ears (those showing weak or no 
germination) discarded. 

“Realizing that it is essential to have a 
good stand, I planted four and five kernels 
to each hill; then after the corn was well 
started, it was thinned by hand to three 
stalks per hill. 

“The first cultivation was very deep, 
but each cultivation after became more 
shallow until the last merely broke the 
surface of the ground. The question this 
year was not one of holding the moisture, 
as Mother Nature took good care of us 
on that score, but the big problem was to 
keep the weeds down! 

“This is the fifth year I have been in the 
five-acre contest. The first three, I was 
unable to secure a gold medal. Last year 
I made 106.7 bushels per acre. My yield 
in 1923 was 122.82 bushels per acre.” 

C. J. Ternet, Jr., of Allen county, in the 
northeast corner of the state, was credited 
with 117.18 bushels per acre on five acres. 
The soil is a black sand and this field grew 
clover the preceding year. The seed was 
selected the previous fall at husking time. 

This yield is a home-run score for a 
regular rotation, as the field grew clover 
in 1919. In addition to getting six loads 
of barnyard manure to the acre, there 
was also applied 300 pounds of acid 
phosphate per acre. On the twenty-fourth 
oi May the corn was planted in hills three 
feet each way. It was given four culti- 
vations. 

Vere Kelley of Wabash holds third place 
with the scales beaming at 115.92 bushels 
per acre. His seed was selected in the fall 
previous at shucking time: The soil that 
grew this corn is a black and clay loam 
that grew clover last year. Each acre re- 
pero. four tons of the manure from a 
rotten straw pile. The planter ceased 
clicking on this spot on ee. having 

laced the hills 3 feet 6 inches each way. 

e corn was given three cultivations. 

These particulars mop y the high 
yields will dissipate some of the vaporous 
mouthings that have gone the rounds 
about how these plots were pampered and 
petted. The weather man helped—treel 
admitted—and Jack Frost kept hands o 
—but so far as man-controllable factors 
are concerned, these yields followed good 
rotation methods, legume growing, careful 
seed selection and seed testing. 

“Go thou and do likewise.”—I. J. M. 


BEANS FOR CASH CROP 
I have a patch of very thin. sand 
ground that was in rye last winter but 
needed pasture and pastured it off until 
it wasn’t worth saving so I plowed it under. 
I was going to plant corn on it but I lost 
out on that because of sickness. Is there 











Alfalfa sod turned under makes heavy corn creps 


plowed and planted in corn that yielded 
about ninety bushels per acre. In April, 
1928, it was again plowed in pre tion 
for the crop that was harvested last fall. 
At regular intervals during April and the 


anything now that I can plant for a cash 
crop that will bring in something at least? 
—K. 8. B., Ind. 

It will depend a lot on the market situa- 
tion in the case of any crop you plant for 
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cash crop whether you make much off it. 
However, we wonder if you have con- 
sidered the possiblities of beans. These 
ean be produced in your section from a 
planting as late as middle of July and with 
good chances of success. Prepare the land 
well, and cultivate carefully. We would 
choose one of the standard market varie- 
ties. Then there are such field crops as 
soybeans which return a good profit from 
even late planting. There are many mar- 
ket garden crops such as turnips, carrots, 
beets, etc., which you could plant but we 
have suggested beans because we recall an 
instance or two where a man in your posi- 
tion did unusually well with this crop. 


WASTING HUMUS 

Gradually farming prosperity has moved 
from east to west. 
such wasteful methods as burning corn- 
stalks and straw. Ash is a good fertilizer, 
to be sure, especially for potato land, but 
humus is wasted when plant substance is 
burned. Soils are more in need of humus 
than of ash, especially in the old farming 
sections. 

One can buy fertilizer to supply the soil 
with the elements found in ashes but one 
cannot afford to buy humus. That must 








Our soils need the humus. Don’t burn it 


be grown and worked into the soil. Humus 
makes the soil retain its | pvr working 
consistency. It helps hold moisture im a 
drouth. It helps take off surplus water in 
a flood. .It prevents soil from baking hard. 
Nothing can take the place of humus. 
Ler e straw and cornstalks into the 
80) 


INOCULATED SOYBEANS 


Inoculated soybeans have made a 
greater growth than those not inoculated 
and growing side by side. This is especi- 
ally true on poor soils. 

An experiment at Michigan showed that 
soybeans that were planted side by side, 
and the only difference in treatment was 
that one was inoculated and the next 
plot was not, on analysis, showed a differs 
ent protein content. Those that were 
inoculated had fifty percent greater pro- 
tein content than those not inoculated 
This experiment was on poor soil wher 
it proved that inoculating has a beneficia. 
effect on the plant itself. This difference 
was not so great on better soil. 

Soybeans grown at lowa state college 
under similar conditions, the only differ- 
ence being that one plot had inoculated 
beans and the other did not, were easily 
distinguished in September. At this time 
the inoculated beans were while 
those that were not in ted were 
yellow.—A. M. W. 


CRANKCASE DRAININGS 

If you have a car, truck or tractor and 
drain the crankcase as often as should be 
done, you’ may have trouble in finding 
use for all of the worn-out oil. After you 
have used what is needed to grease the 
piow — and Gages 4 oe rN — 
given the hogs a good an ve 
sprinkled some around the and 
chicken coop, the remainder come in 
nicely to help start the fire in the kitchen 
stove. Poured over kindling or cobs, 
this waste oil serves the same pur as 
kerosene and is not nearly so to 
ee . Cc, 

ebr. 


o soil can long stand. 

















































































26 
FOUR REASONS FOR THIS WELL 
CURB 


he man’s house and buildings showed 

neglect and lack of care but we had only 
to look at his well curbing to learn that 
under the weather-beaten exterior of this 
son of the soil there was a better under- 
standing of rural health values than one 
would have imagined. 

“Yes, we can get on better with a leaky 
roof than we could with a leaky well curb,” 
he explained as he saw us inspecting the 
massive slab of concrete. “You see,”’ he 
went on, “this is a rented place and the 
landlord won’t put any money in it. It 
doesn’t do any good to threaten to move. 
One must take it as it is or look elsewhere’ 
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other thirty growing the same is that he 
does not want to take a chance on its 
washing into the creek before he gets the 
alfalfa started. 

I asked Jimmy, whom I met coming 
from the barn with a pail over his arm, 
where he had been feeding the hogs, if he 
made more out of his alfalfa than he could 
out-of corn. He said: “Ten acres of my 
alfalfa sold in the field will put twenty 
acres of corn in my crib as an average 
over a ten-year period.” That is a pretty 
good indication of Mr. Neville’s en- 
thusiasm for this legume. 

Jimmy Neville’s. alfalfa has averaged 
him four tons per acre, total of three cut- 
tings, over a period of several years. He 





A leaky roof is hardly as dangerous to health as a leaky well top 


The well curb, when we came here, was 
on a par with the rest of things and it 
got on my nerves! We boiled the water, 
but one cannot be sure that everyone on 
the place will refrain from drinking at 
the well. I got to thinking about it one 
day and it came to me that, aside from 
myself and wife, there were four other 
very good reasons why we should have a 
different arrangement. Three of those 
reasons are up there on the porch; the 
other one’s in the kitchen helping her 
mother get dinner. 

“Well, I offered to do the work and 
stand the expense if the landlord would 
send one of his hired men to take my place 
in the field during the time I spent on the 
job. I didn’t expect he would meet me 
on this, but he did. And so we got a well 
that is safe and now I can sleep at night. 
With four youngsters to keep well, it 
doesn’t pay to take any chances.” 

A well that is not above suspicion is no 
rare thing on a rented place. Possibly 
the photograph which we secured—and 
the three reasons looking on as we maneu- 
vered the camera—may hold a suggestion 
for some other tenant who must either 
make choice between a leaky roof or a 
leaky well curb, orendure them both. The 
well pictured was thoroly cleaned before 
the massive concrete was fashioned.— 
O. C., Ill. 


QUEEN ALFALFA BEATS KING 
CORN 

Jimmy Neville, sixty-year-old farmer, 
of Kossuth county, Iowa, has two major 
ambitions: One is to extend alfalfa so that 
this crop will be grown on every farm in 
his county, and the other is to have more 
grandchildren per unit of the grand- 
paternal offspring than any otber man in 
the county. He is the premier alfalfa en- 
thusiast of northern Iowa and has alread 
been the chief mainstay boosting the alfal- 
fa acreage in his county from a small be- 
ginning to more than a thousand acres. 
Jimmy smilingly indicated, tho not pressed 
for details, that his campaign for grand- 
children is being rewarded with a propor- 
tionate increase. 

Jimmy has been growing alfalfa on his 
farm for years. He now has fifty acres of 
his eighty-acre farm seeded to this crop. 
The only reason he does not have the 


usually sells the hay in the swath but this 
last year he sold it standing in the field for 
$10 per ton of field-cured hay. Thus he got 
a return of $40 an acre without touching 
the crop except to run an alfalfa cultivator 
over it to kill the bluegrass. 

Mr. Neville practices a rather definite 
and unique rotation which consists of al- 
falfa four years and corn one year. The 
sixth year the field is’ not regularly 
was in preparation for alfalfa. Thus 
it takes six years to complete the cycle for 
each field. The spring after corn Mr. 
Neville drills five pounds of rape seed per 
acre in the old cornstalk ground. “This 
makes a good growth, which I figure is 
worth around three dollars an acre, to 
plow down for green manure just ahead 
of the alfalfa,” he said. ‘Along in July, 
after the rape has made a large growth, I 
plow it and the old cornstalks under and 
then work the ground occasionally until 
I get ready to seed the alfalfa in August,” 
he continued. 

The moisture present in the soil is Mr. 
Neville’s guide for the time in August 
when he seeds his alfalfa, altho he prefers 
to seed between the first and fifteenth. He 
uses the grass-seed attachment of a grain- 
drill thru the dise spouts, but is always 
careful not to seed deeper than one inch. 
He likes to seed in a seedbed which has 
been well worked and smooth, fine and 
mellow on the surface but firm under- 
neath. He uses Dakota Number 12 alfalfa, 
which he buys direct from South Dakota 
growers, and seeds at the rate of twenty 
pounds per acre. Mr. Neville has been 
able to maintain satisfactory stands over 
the four-year period by keeping out the 
bhiegrass by use of a spring-tooth alfalfa 
cultivator. He runs this once over the 
fields as = as the mga dry 
eno’ in , an ter each cut- 
ray oe He aliens allows his alfalfa 
to go into the winter with plenty of growth 
and states that this is particularly im- 
portant with new seedings. 

I asked Mr. Neville if he would not 
soon deplete his soil in phosphorus if he 
keeps on selling his alfalfa and putting 
nothing back. He replied: “I take care of 
that by hauling manure from the stables 
in town, since it is less than a mile from 
the city limits. Soon I am going to begin 
to apply acid phosphate. | have never 
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needed to use lime on my soil, but I sup. 
pose I will have to begin one of these days.”’ 

Mr. Neville also raises many hogs, 
which he pastures on his alfalfa. In addi- 
tion to his alfalfa pasture on which he 
grows his pigs, he also seeds a couple of 
acres of rape each spring into which he 
turns his hogs occasionally as a tonic and 
appetizer. He states that with the use of 
rape occasionally he puts a gloss on their 
coats and an edge on their appetites which 
he can get in no other way.—F. S: W. 


SOYBEAN HAY ON THE MARKET 


Seven carloads of soybean hay were 
recently shipped from Ridgeville, Indiana, 
to Cincinnati, where it was resold to 
dairymen. The eo baled his hay at 
his own ex paid producers $7 
a ton for it out of the field. He reports 
that the commission men paid him an 
—o of $11 a ton and sold it at $14. 


farmer planted four acres to mid- 
west soybe i other hole 
of the grain drill. This ie two and a 


i hay. 
Another man sowed selid with a grain 
drill and harvested two and two-thirds 
of dry hay. The heavier 
——— a better quality hay. 
experience in placi this 
hay on the market, thie oi or 
soybean hay must either 
go thru a sweat in the mow or in the 


reached market in good condition. 

The price at present is not attractive 
enough to cause many farmers to grow 
soybean hay for the market but it does 
show that there is a market for soybean 
hay—an assertion which many have 
doubted. Analyzing high in protein as it 
does, this shipper re that eventually 
soybean hay will be ground up and used 
in feed mixtures in much the same way as 
alfalfa hay is now used. Around Ridge- 
ville, pee Soke have been nicknamed 


“The poor man’s alfalfa.”"—I. J. M., Ind. 





LWase 
THE MONTH OF APRIL 


_ April fills me full of pep, puts new ginger 
in my step, puts new rubber in my spine, 
stimulates this head of mine, drives away 
the kinks and twists lurking in my arms 
and wrists, puts new pepper in my vein, 
sweeps the cobwebs from my brain, puts 
new sparkle in my eye, starts my pulse to 
mounting high, makes me doff my coat 
and vest, raise my chin and swell my 
chest, starts me off at work again in this 
world of doing men. April is a gala day, 
April shoos the blues away, Apel peddles 
hope and cheer, renews the promise of the 
year, makes a fellow look ahead where 
the sky is rosy red, draws his mind and 
eyes away from the somber and the gray. 
All the birds are coming back to the 
trees around my shack, not as visitors or 
guests, but are here to build their nests, 

to sing duets to me, here to furnish 
music free. Life is springing in the sod, 
life is stirring in the clod, life is budding 
in the trees, life is moving in the breeze, 
life is coming with the shower, life is leafing 
on the bower, life is bubbling in the brook, 
life is flowering in the nook, life is warming 
in the sand, life’s alive on every hand, life’s 
renewed in plant, and bee, in air, in sun- 


shine, and in me!—J, Edw. Tufft. 
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Recommendations 
(Abbreviated Edition) | 
fp correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
engine lubrication of both passenger and com- 
mercial cars are specified in the Chart below. 


A means Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” 

How to B means Gargoyle Mobiloil “B” 
Read the BB means Gargoyle Mobiloil “BB” 

Chart: E means Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” 
Arc means Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic 
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Where different grades are recommended for summer 
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SAVE THE MANURE 


O matter how rich a soil may be, years 

of constant cropping with no return of 
organic matter will eventually wear it 
out. A crop rotation which includes a le- 
gume at least once in every four years must 
be followed if fertility is to be maintained. 
In addition, all crop refuse available, such 
as stubble, straw and manure, is necessary. 
The average increase in crop yields for 
each ton of manure applied per acre has 
been found to be worth $3.31 in an Ohio 
experiment extending over a period of 
fourteen years. Manure is too valuable to 
be wasted around the barnyards. When 
it is thrown from the stable into the barn- 
yard, it contains, on the average, eighty 
percent water if from cattle, and seventy 
percent if from horses. This water con- 
tains the major portion of the salts which 
give manure its fertilizing value. Expose 
such material to the rain and the liquid 





‘+ 





manure will soon be replaced by rainwater 
if the manure pile is where it will drain 
easily. 

Manure exposed from April Ist to 
September 30th at the New York experi- 
ment station lost forty-three percent of its 
value. Wherever practicable, then, a tight 
manure pit is a good investment. The one 
shown here is on the farm of Emil Ander- 
son, Branch county, Michigan. Besides 
conserving the manure, it keeps the barn- 
yard in a much cleaner tondition end in 
case contagious diseases develop, proper 
sanitary methods are not so expensive. 
Don’t fail to contrast the concrete manure 
pit with the yard shown in the accom- 
panying picture. 


A PROPOSED CHILD-LABOR LAW 
Continued from page 14 

this isprobably true. But if the student 
is going to evade doing his own part in 
his own education, then I say it is better 
for him to work nine hours in a shop than 
to shirk five hours, play two hours, and 
loaf two hours—which is about what he 
generally does if compelled to go to 
school where he does not pull his own 
weight in the boat. And it is not only 
better for him; it is infinitely better for the 
other pupils and for the teachers .. . 
Even if the transfer of a considerable 
mumber of young people from the school 
to the shop should make it necessary to 
have a somewhat increased force of fac- 
tory inspectors, it would be cheaper for 
society to employ that agency than to 
make use of the public school system as 
an asylum for the willfully uninterested.” 

Certainly so far as the farm boy and 
girl are concerned, given good state laws 
compelling a reasonable attendance at 
school, there is no occasion for worry and 


supervision from a federal agency. The 
slogan, ‘‘a million children to be set free,” 
falls rather flat when we learn that sixty- 
one percent of children are “em- 
ployed” on farms. 

ut let us pursue our analysis a little 
farther. A ing to the census reports 


sixteen (only 9,473 of these were under 
fourteen) employed in manufacturing 
industries—cotton, silk and woolen mills; 
cigar, clothing and furniture factories; 
and canneries and workshops. The much- 
belabored cotton mills employed 21,875 
of these. Compared with the total of 
378,769 employees in these mills, the pro- 
portion of children was not large. Many 
of these young folks worked only part 
time, thru vacations and the like. Light 
tasks such as running errands, carrying 
messages, and similar active ——— 
account for a goodly number of these 
children. The num that operated 
machines could not have been large. In 
the first place, employers do not want 
these youngsters around valuable and 


other considerab 
child workers.” ‘This is nearly always a 
seasonal occupation. The corn and to- 
mato canning season may last three 
months, the oyster canning season along 
the Gulf of Mexico runs from October to 
May. Strawberry canning and preserving 
on the eastern shore of Maryland runs a 
scant six weeks. Regular adult labor is 
hard to get for these short periods and 
frequently the farm boys and girls as well 
as the boys and girls-from the towns turn 
out and help put up the pack. Where 
proper factory inspection exists, no harm 
comes to the young folks who work, even 
tho the hours are long. This contact 
with the world may do them good. The 
regular employment teaches them steadi- 
ness and responsibility. These days or 
even months taken from play, often for 
the sake of assisting a widowed mother or 
a sick father, imposes no ip on the 
average boy or girl and may render valu- 
able assistance to the family at a critical 
time. Shall we positively forbid this sort 
of child labor? 
Ahead 


Possible Danger ? 

Child labor agitators do not ordinarily 
say they are aiming to regulate the labor 
of farm boys and girls. In fact, they 

y wn | it when the question is 
bluntly asked. But the fact remains that 
they use farm labor figures as the basis of 
their ents and they cite the sugar 
beet fields and truck farms as some of the 
worst examples of child labor. Further- 
more, they will admit, when pressed, that 
the exemptions for farm work allowed by 
most state child labor laws — one Fd 
their most urgent arguments for the 
necessity for a federal aw. Once a central 
bureau at Washington is given authority 
over thé farm boy and girl you may be 
sure they will use 1t. Even if this extends 
only to inspection it would open the way 
to endless trouble. A spiteful neighbor 
could cause all sorts of inconvenience and 
vexation under this system. 

The states have made tremendous 
progress during the past ten years in 
ting rid of the objectionable types of child 
labor. If there are spots that still need to 
be cleaned up, child welfare should 
concentrate on these. If the few hundreds 
of children, nearly all foreign, who work 
in sug beet fields are unduly exploited, 
special rulings or new laws can be made to 
fit their case. It is difficult to see, how- 
ever, where this proposed new federal law 
has much purpose or use, certainly not as 
applied to farm children. Instead of limit- 
ing the child’s activities the welfare league 
and children’s bureaus might better busy 
themselves with plans to furnish useful 
good-habit-forming employment for the 
~ child’s idle time. 

ut very likely the constitutional 
amendment will be put to a vote in the 
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various states. The prohibition amend. 
ment went thru so easily that promoters 
seem willing to anything in the way of 
legislation these days. So you will want 
to be informed on this subject. It is hoped 
that the above facts and observations may 
be of some assistance in this connection. 


RAPE PASTURE 

“Rape is just the thing for pig pasture,” 
claims R. R. Grimes of Lee ok lowa. 
He raises .a patch of it each year next to 
his hog lots and his hampshires have the 
run of it. As soon as it is big enough to 

without injury to the stand it will 

eep ahead of pigs, provided, of 

course, some judgment is used in the 
number put on the pasture. 

“Wait until there isn’t any danger from 
frost before sowing it,” is his advice. He 
plows his hog pasture as soon as possible 
in the spring to turn under the corncobs 





Rape provides an abundance of forage 


left from winter-feeding his fattening 
hogs, and to freshen up the soil. This 
gives the ground time to pack before the 
rape is sown. When the danger from frost 
is past, usually in April, he discs his 
asture and harrows it one way. He 
roadcasts the seed with a hand-seeder, 
at the rate of about five pounds to the acre, 
and then cross-harrows the field to cover 
eer he d 
‘oO years ago put on seven pounds 
of seed to the acre and says the rape 
“came up thicker than the hair on a dog’s 
back,”’ so he went back to his five pounds 
to the acre. Even with that rate, he says 
it comes up plenty thick. 

He has tried seeding oats with rape for 
several years on one side of his pasture 
but has had poor luck with it. One year 
the oats did not do well and another year 
they crowded out the rape. He gets better 
results by using just the rape alone and 
intends to stick to that. 

His pigs get a good ration consisting 
of plenty of skimmuilk, ear corn and rape. 
Rape itself is considered to rank along- 
side of alfalfa and medium red clover as 4 
corn balancer and Mr. Grimes’ shotes 
certainly looked like their feed agreed 
with them. 

As a general rule, when the bluegrass 
pasture dries up in July and August, the 
rape is going strong and keeps the pigs 
from getting a setbaek. The rape will stay 
green during these months and, altho 
wilted at night, in the morning it is fresh 


again. 
“I don’t like to turn my pigs into the 
rape patch until it gets about a foot high 
and gives it a start on them and they 
can’t keep it down,’ Mr. Grimes says. 
One summer after the crop had been 
heavily pastured and there had been little 
rain for a long time he had to change his 
pigs over to the alfalfa. As soon as rain 
came and he could plow the patch he S 
it-into a mixture of rape and rye so that 
there would be something on the ground 
for fall pasture. The rape never m any 
growth but the rye did and his fall pigs 
got the benefit of it. Late seeding is 4 
amble and depends largely on the rainfall 
in July and August but :t is usually safe to 
sow rape any time from early spring up 


to midsummer.—A, M, W,, Iowa, 
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he 
ss The whole story of 
te . 
ms motor car upkeep 
bs 
It’s really a simple thing to keep a car in good condition—running 
sweetly, and unneedful of repairs. But how many motorists do it? 
First it’s trouble with one part, then another. But if you’!I notice it’s usually 
a moving part on the chassis that causes the griefand brings the repair bill. 
Car owners go on paying repair bills for such parts as spring shackles, 
clutch bearings, universal, water pump, steering connections, etc., yet 
when they think of operating costs they think only of engine repairs or 
the cost of gasoline and tires. 
Motorists seem oblivious to the fact, but most motor car grief comes 
from chassis parts, and the repairs on these parts amount to more than 
the cost of engine repairs, gasoline and oil combined. 
Lack of Proper Lubrication 
It’s so unnecessary to have these troubles with chassis bearings. It’s all 
due, as automobile men point out, to nothing else than poor lubrication. 
Ask any repair man—he’|l tell you that 80% of the repairs made on the 
- moving parts of a motor car are made because of improper lubrication. 
118 The hard wearing chassis bearings need the protection of lubricant as 
he well as the motor bearings. 
st ; Dry, dirt-worn bearings mean more than a squeaky or rattling car, more 
ls than a “stiff” car—they mean heavy repair bills, rapid depreciation, jow 
le resale price. 
Tr, In the used car market, authorities tell us, a $1,500 car of standard make 
re, which has been methodically lubricated by the owner, will generally sell 
er for at least $150 more than a car whose lubrication has been neglected, OIL OR GREASE 
. ——— worke well with 
. It’s So Simple With Alemite best reculte, Sy 
; t bri - 
. With the old grease-cup method it was, admittedly, a job to lubricate a solidified oll cepecialiy 
ds car. (Too often the lubricant never reached the entire bearing surfaces). adapted for our system —has 
ys .; allthe virtues of oj], butis suf- 
But with the Alemite High Pressure System it is almost as easy to ficiently solid to “stay put.” 
- lubricate the chassis as the motor. 
re Just a turn of the Alemite Compressor forces clean lubricant clear 
ar through to the bearing surface. As the new grease is forced in, the old 
ar grease, grit and rust are forced out. 
er This use of Alemite every 500 miles means a car that will be practi- 
ad cally immune to wear and repairs—a sweet-running car and a long-lived 
car of high resale value. 
ng 
e. Write for Valuable Information 
g- 
a Just regard Alemite for what it truly is—as much a fundamental in 
es motor car operation as oil, water and air—and you'll find it a simple thing 
ad to keep your car in good condition, unneedful of repairs. Oil, water, air— 
Alemite—that’s the whole story of motor car upkeep. 
Ss If Alemite is on your car make it a once-every-500 miles habit. If 
he Alemite is not on your car, write us and we'll tell where to have it in- 
ES stalled complete — $5 to $20, according to make and model of car. (Ford 
ty $6.25; Chevrolet, $3.99; Overland, $5.67). Canadian prices higher. 
h In any case, if you would know the full importance of lubrication, write 


for our free booklet, “Vital Spots on Your Car to Watch.” 


Alemite All-Metal Lubri- 


8 
r THE BASSICK MANUFACTURING COMPANY wwto, 
y 2694 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Canadian Factory: Alemite Products Co. of Canada, Ltd., Belleville, Ontario 


le A Bassick-Alemite Product 
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SMALL, ROOMY FARMHOUSE 


A House That Is Little, Yet Big 


By J. B. GORDON 





O, I don’t want a big house; I don’t want to slave and 

N drudge for sixteen hours every day, trying to keep it 

in order. But I don’t want a cubby-hole, either. I 

don’t want to live, eat, sleep, and wash all in the same room, 
pigpen fashion!” 

That is what the farm wife wants and doesn’t want—and 
she is quite right. Butshe is putting a mighty hard problem 
up to her architect; she is demanding a house that is little 
and yet big. 

Now, here is a home that comes nearer filling that bill 
than any I have seen so far. It is small, inexpensive, and 
easy to keep in order; yet, it is built to hold a family of 
seven persons very comfortably. First of all, please 
notice that there is no cellar. A concrete slab is 
laid right on the ground, with two-inch sleepers im- 
bedded in the concrete; wooden floors are nailed 
to these sleepers. Thus, the expense of a cellar is 
avoided, but the house is thoroly dry and warm. Of 
course, a cellar can be excavated if you choose; the 
stairs should run down from the back porch, under 
the main stairway. At present, 
this space is used as a coalbin. 

“How is the house heated?”’ 
you ask. By a heater | 
that stands in the kitch- 
en, with pipes. to hot 
water radiators in the 
various rooms. In most 











Living RM 


pipe (about the size of a rainwater conductor) extends above 
the roof. At the bottom, a tiny screened door admits outside 
air. Thus a constant current of fresh air is ing up thru 
the closet, keeping everything sweet and cool. I know from 
experience*how very satisfactory this is; far better than an 
ordinary food-safe, where the air is not in motion. Except 
in the very hottest weather perishable foodstuffs can be 
safely kept in this cold-closet, I have found; especially if 
sprinkled with water, or wrapped in wet cloths. 

The screened porch can be en- 
closed with glass, for winter; it 
makes a most comfortable and con- 
venient laundry. The toilet is large 
enough to hold a frost-proof water 
closet, and also a washing-machine. 
This latter can be trun- 
dled out on the porch, 
when wanted, and then 
trundled back again. 

The feature of the 
dining room is the box 
seat in the bay window. 
The dining table is 
drawn up to this seat, 
thus doing away with 
chairs on that side, and 
saving a lot of space. 

The little den or office 
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Plan of first floor 








cases, the return pipes 
run around the base- 











[uo 3 
| 6*7 son 5 
board, but where they § ‘. 


have to pass a doorway, 





will be very useful to any 
farmer, while in an emer- 
gency it can be used as a sick room or guest room. 

Upstairs there are three bedrooms, a bathroom, 
a separate toilet room, and a sleeping porch. This 
last is really a fourth bedroom; it is enclosed 
with glass sash and has a radiator for wintertime. 








a shallow trench is made q BED en aap en BED en 

in the concrete. sation &+9 1012 
“How about storage 

space?” T - | 








If you choose, you 
may cut a trap-door at 


The house is wired for electric lights, and also 
has an entirely separate electric line for cooking, 
heating, etc. There are power-outlets on the 
back porch, for washing machine or ironing; in the 





the attic, with a step 
ladder to reach it. But 
at the original house the 
nearby garage is built 
with a good-sized loft; this holds trunks, and miscellaneous 
junk of every sort. Also, the space along the eaves is 
utilized to the last inch—clothes-lockers, linen-lockers, 
trunk-lockers, shoe-lockers, and so on. These do not make 
the rooms any smaller; they merely turn waste space to good 
account. 

The kitchen is the very last word in convenience. It has 
a concrete floor, very easily kept clean; a double drainboard 
of composition material; a California cold closet, and also a 
broom-closet, under the stairway. 

“What is a California cold-closet?” you ask. 

It is a small closet, tightly built of matched boards; the 
shelves are made of heavy wire netting. At the top, a 


Plan of second floor 


kitchen, for cooking; in the dining room, for 

rcolator, grill, etc.; and on the sleeping porch, 

or ironing. If central station current is avail- 

able, two meters will be used; fhe rate on cooking and power 

is usually half the rate on lighting. If a farm power plant is 

used, these two meter inlets will, of course, be run together. 

The house is —— covered with patieee on the outside; 
clapboards or sidi ingles might . 

If possible, ney My ny ye 
the living room bright and sunny almost: all day. Where 
there are children or old people who must spend much of their 
winter indoors, it will pay to sacrifice elsewhere in order to 
secure this feature. 

[Editor's Note—We can supply blue-prints of this house for $2 per set. 
Write to Farmhouse Editor, Successful Farming: Moines, lowa. Eneloe 

or money order for $2 and ask for plans No. 1247. We do not furnish 


check 
pene nor material lists, because your local builder can prepare these 
P to suit your local conditions.) 
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Se a ee 


As we serve—so shall we succeed 
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BE 


This business is founded upon the solid rock of 
Service to our Customers. 


As we are of service individually to you, so 
shall we win and keep your patronage. 











As part of our service to you we select for you 
and sell only goods that will give you satisfaction 
—only goods that will stand your inspection and 
use. 














As part of our service to you we always offer 

ty asaving. Fifty million dollars’ worth of goods 
been manufactured and bought for cash to 

make possible the low prices this offers. 


Twenty-four hours service in filling your orders 
is part of our work for you. Most of our orders 
are actually shipped within twenty-four hours, 
nearly all within lerty-cight hours. 


Our platform is one of Service. To be of real 
service to you is the basis upon which we solicit 
your patronage. 

That for fifty-one years we have been of service, 
that today we are offering Service and a Saving 
and Satisfaction to over five million 
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What Can We Do For You? 
A Personal Message from the President of 


customers is the basis of our success. 
As we serve—so shall we succeed. 








MONTGOMERY WARD ® 


As you turn the pages of this new 
Spring and Summer Catalogue there is 
just one thought uppermost in your 
mind: 

“What is there of interest in 
this book for me? 

How much saving is there for 
me? 

What can Montgomery Ward 

& Co. do for me?”’ 


In imagination I look into the homes 
of over five million customers into 
which this book goes, and in each I 
seem to hear these same questions 
asked. 

And as I sit here in my office and 
look around at over one hundred acres 
of floor space, filled with new merchan- 
dise, I see the answer so plainly, the 
many advantages, the great saving, 
that I wish there might be some way of 
bringing you more closely together— 
you and Montgomery Ward & Co.—so 
that you might learn for yourself the 
answers to your questions, 


If I could draw up a chair with you 
there at your own living room table 
and turn with you the pages of this 
Catalogue, I would tell you the most 
interesting business story you have 
ever heard. 


It would be a story of how thousands , 


of our bargains are secured, how our 
low prices are made. It would be a 
romance of ready cash and the tremen- 
dous buying power your patronage 
givesus. And of travel—travel through 
every part of this land and in Europe, 
searching for good merchandise at the 
lowest possible prices. 


Do you know how our goods are 
bought—how our bargains are found? 
Let me give you an example: Here i is 
a manufacturer who has a reputation 
for making the best goods, who lacks 
capital, who lacks business, so that his 
plant operates on half-time part of the 
year. 

But he knows how to make good goods. We 
furnish the needed extra capital, we give him 
orders that make the wheels turn all day and 
keep his employees busy all the year. His 
own earnings are increased and his cost of 








24-Hour Service 

We have perfected our service for 
you. After much study and testing 
new systems and employing experts 
we have perfected a system that makes 
certain your orders will shipped 
promptly. 

Our records prove that during the 
past year most of our orders were 
shipped in 24 hours—nearly all of our 
orders within 48 hours. 




















manufacture cut far below anything he has 
ever known. And this saving goes to those 
who buy goods at Ward’s—to our customers. 
What can we do for you? 

You want to buy goods at a saving. You 
want to buy goods that will give you complete 
satisfaction. You want prompt service. You 
want your orders filled promptly, and your 
letters answered SS, you want 
your patronage appreciated 

At Montgomery Ward & Co. you get all 
these things. These are the advantages that 
are waiting here for you. 

A saving—yes, we try always to offer you a 
saving, but always a saving on goods of Ward 
Quality. J cannot jay too much stress on 
“Quality.” We do not sell “cheap” 
foods. It is our policy to offer you only goods 
that will stand up, that will give service, that 
will do exactly what you want them to do. 


It is easy to sell at seemingly low prices. 
All you need do is to buy low-priced goods. 
Cut something out of the quality, out of the 
service, and you can always make a low price. 
At Ward's we never sacrifice quality to 
make a low price. 

And, for fifty-one years this has been the 
policy of Montgomery Ward & Co. For fifty- 
one years in every dealing with every cus- 
tomer we have tried to follow a “‘deal as you 
would be dealt by’’ policy. 

Millions of People will buy from this Cata- 
logue—at a saving. The same saving, 
same guarantee of satisfaction exists for you. 
We solicit your patronage. We will deal 
with you as you would be dealt by. And your 
orders and letters will soeere be appreciated 
at PS nal Ward & 


Montgomery Ward g@ 


_ the Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive _ 


Ft. Worth 
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CLOVER IN THE PASTURE 


“T have never seen a weed in a pasture 

possibly with the exception of thistles and 
quackgrass, we couldn’t drive out with 
a mixture of equal parts red clover, 
biennial white sweet clover and alsike 
clover,” said M. A. Hauser of Marshall 
county, lowa, in speaking for better pas- 
tures to a gathering of farmers at the 
lowa state college short course. . 

“There are 213,021 farms in Iowa with 
an average acreage of 157 acres, 47 acres 
of pasture on the average and 48 acres as 
the average amount of land in corn,” he 
continued. “Between ninety-five and 
ninety-seven percent of these pastures are 
permanent with bluegrass alone for the 
greater part, which only works six or seven 
months in the year. It is good in the 
spring, finished by August Ist in the aver- 
age year, and then the weeds come in. 

“These pastures should be furnishing 
forage all summer. The secret of success 
with pastures is to make them do that,” 
said Mr. Hauser. ‘“‘And what does the 
livestock do on pastures that have a heavy 
growth of clover in them, as do a few I 
have seen scattered over the state. These 
pastures are thick and green all summer. 
The cattle go out in the morning and 
get filled. They do not have to stay out 
in the bare pasture fighting flies all day to 
get filled. They come back to the grove 
and rest, going out again in the afternoon. 
Give them the best there is, let them rest 
all they can, give them all the clover they 
want, and they will show results.” 

A clover mixture seeded into the pasture 
should be expected to make a better show- 
ing the second year than the first, says 
Mr. Hauser. Bluegrass will come in of its 
own accord. Ten pounds of the mixture 
of equal parts red clover, biennial white 
sweet clover and alsike drilled in one-half 
to one inch deep in the pasture will do won- 
ders for it. The sweet clover“Will grow 
where the soil is sweet, usually on the 
low spots. Red clover is not so particular 
and alsike least of all. 

Mr. Hauser suggests discing the” pas- 
ture, provided this can be done very early 
in the spring. There are only several 
days when it is the best to go in and disc 
the pasture. This is when the frost has 
gone out of the upper two inches of the 
ground and it is dry. This discing should 
not be put off for a rain. Dise while dry. 

The seed can be sown broadcast if the 
pasture is disced first. Mr. Hauser ad- 
vises following the disc with the seeding 
and then dragging the field with the 
harrow lying flat. Harrowing is a safe 
plan if the seed has been drilled in also. 

Good results have be2n secured with 
both of the following mixtures seeded the 
same as the above mixture. They are 
broadcasted usually. The mixtures are: 
Six pounds red clover, two pounds alsike; 
or, five pounds red clover, two pounds 
alsike, one-half pound alfalfa and one- 
half pound sweet clover.—A. M. W. 


OATS AND SWEET CLOVER 


“To get the most good out of the sweet 
clover, you must pasture the life out of 
it,” said Clarence Pellett of Cass county, 
lowa. That has been his experience and 
he thinks the time is coming when sweet 
clover will be used only the first season. 

He has had success with oats and sweet 
clover on a ten-acre piece sowed last 
spring and it has paid him a big profit. 
As soon as the oats were big enough to 
pasture, which was in May, he turned in 
his stock and left them there. It supplied 
forage for twenty-one head of cattle at 
night, ninety head of hogs, two Shetland 
ponies, seven calves, and eight grown 
sheep all the time. Here is seed that 
sweet clover and oats are a big profit~ 
paying crop. He plans to follow this 
field with corn this spring in his regular 
rotation. Mr. Pellett took four of his 
sweet clover fed sheep to the fair and 
won sweepstakes, a first and a second.— 
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company. 


The Committee in charge of the 
work is com economists and 
engineers representing the Depart- 
ment of riculture, partment of 
the Interior, Department of Com. 
merce, the Power Farming Associa- 
tion of America, the American Societ 

of Agricultural Engineers, the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, and the 
National Electric Light Association. 


NATIONAL 


The first aavertisement of this series explained how 
a Committee of engineers and economists is gather- 
ing the facts upon which a sound policy of rural 
electrification must be based. 


In three states — Minnesota, South Dakota and 
Alabama—diversified farms are now being experi- 
mentally supplied with electricity. Similar lines 
are planned in ten additional states, 


Wherever electricity is thus experimentally distrib- 

uted a group of editors. of farm publications, pro 

fessors in agricultural colleges, farmers and engineers 

assume charge. They light houses and lighten house- 

work electrically and grind feed, churn butter and 

pump water electrically. They keep accurate records 
° of costs, power consumption. time and labor. 


When the electrical facts are thus gathered from 
many states and from farms of widely varying size 
and type, farmers and power companies will know 
om what electricity can do in agriculture, what 

ind of service should be rendered, and what rate 
ls fair to the farmer and to the electric light and power 
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A booklet has Poon peliiehed by the 
Committee. It will be sent on re- 
quest free of charge. Read it and 
pass it on to your neighbor. ‘Write 
for it either to Dr. E. A. White, Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation, 58 
East Washin mn Street, Chicago, 
ill., or to the National Electric Light 
Association, at 29 West 39th Street, 
New York City. 
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LIGHT ASSOCIATION 





Try this mixer 
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A. M. W. 


Successful farmers like Successful Farming, 





EARN FROM ‘10 TO ‘30 A DAY 


No experience required. Be the well driller 
in your neighborhood with a team and the 
Powers Well Machine 


A one-man outfit. Bores any 
kind of soil, 60 to 100 feet in 10 hours. 
Drills th hardest . Gets 


$1600 to $2300 Year x" Travel—eee your 
Country. education suffi chance {or 
farmers. mmediately for free list of 

5 73% RO 
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STIMULATING FALL WHEAT 

Wheat that has survived a severe 
winter needs something in the nature of 
a stimulant to assist it in recuperating 
from the setback it has suffered. 

\ few years ago a neighboring farmer 
decided to do a little experimenting in 
supplying a stimulant to his fall wheat 
‘the form of a commercial fertilizer. The 
previous fall he sowed only one hundred 
pounds of fertilizer with his wheat instead 
of two hundred pounds as usual. 

During the month of March, when the 
sun had grown warm enough to thaw the 
cyurface of the ground dur.ng the middle 
S of the day, he sowed the other hundred 
ounds of fertilizer upon the fields. He 
= did the sowing in the mornings while the 
ground was frozen. 

During the latter part of the afternoon, 
when the surface of the field had softened 
under the warm sunshine, the fertilizer 
would soak into the ground to the roots 
of the wheat. 

rhe favorable results were quite notice- 
able. This field of wheat showed an in- 
crease in yield over that of preceding 
vears from the same field when all of the 
jertilizer was sown in the fall. 

Our neighbor has done this a number of 

nes and has found it profitable. An- 
other farmer stored manure in an old 
stone stable so that it would not freeze. 
When the frost-came out in the spring he 
topdressed the fall wheat with this manure 

th very satisfactory results. And he has 
done this repeatedly with equally satis- ° 

tory results. N = h d I G f 

Rolling the fall wheat in the spring, CW Cc ra er 1re. auge or 
after the ground has become sufficiently 
dry, may not_be so rapid in its influence 
on the growth of the plant as the fertilizer € 
or the manure, but it has boosted many 
an unfavorable field of wheat. Packers, a OO i ; 1res 
that are now a part of the equipment on 
many farms, are splendid for this work. 
rhey pulverize the ground to a finer 
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™ degree than an ordinary roller, leaving it To enjoy super-comfort from balloon tires, you must 
uo ths . ome Ngee a ae oe keep them inflated to the prescribed pressure. The new 
operatio 5 5 é § sus y ° . . 
forming, fills the cracks, and presses the Schrader Balloon Tire Pressure Gauge makes this a sim- 
ireshly pulverized earth firmly against the ple matter. 
roots of the plants. 
Last year we had an opportunity to The angle foot, as shown in the illustration, makes it 
witness the results of harrowing a field of “ . 
fall wheat. The wheat had been sown possible to use this gauge on all types of wheels. 
very late in the fall with very little grow- Ty ae . ¢ 
ing weather following. In the spring it The indicating tube, graduated in one-pound units, 
did not appear to be worth leaving. When enables you to keep a close check on low pressures, and 
a little crust began to form on the top of h ‘ ine . 
the ground, and before it became too hard, t ereby get maximum service from your tires. 

: the owner ran over the field with the spike- . 

tooth harrow. The impression the harrows The New Schrader Balloon Tire Pressure Gauge is of 
. Pmt pone a ee the same sturdy construction as the regular Schrader 
the wheat soon began to show improve- Gauge, which was first used during the Briarcliff Road 
. ind by harvest time had attained a Races in Westchester County, New York, on April 24, 


nal height. This field of wheat, that 


© time appeared to be a failure, re 1908, and has proved its dependability ever since. 
turned a fair yield; and it paid the owner . : 
well for the Ros apent ia Mertowing it. The Schrader Balloon Tire Gauge is sold by motor 
(he reason that rolling or harrowing accessory shops, garages, and hardware stores. 
fall wheat is not practiced on more 
ns is because this work needs fo be 
og Fi a 7 busy — = the i of Ask your dealer for free booklet, ““Air—the most elusive 
wi can increase the yield of ” This klet tells h for ti " 
vheat crop from one to three bushels prisoner. boo ells how to care for tire valves. 
per acre by this simple operation, it would It will help you get the maximum service from your tires. 
be profitable to neglect less important If your dealer cannot supply you, send us his name and 
: K in order to give the fall wheat a address and we wiil mail you a copy direct. 
) unning over the fall wheat with the 
) ! er or the spike-tooth harrow this A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., Brooklyn, N. ) A 
‘pring nay Soe making of the crop.— Chicago Toronto London 
i \. S., Mich. 


re than one-sixth of all preventable 
result from defective flues. Most 
require all chimneys to be built with 
‘ining. If this is good practice in 
having fire protection, it is even 


essential on the farm where the 
for combating fires are very Makers of Pneumatic Valves Since 1844 


—___-~__|Tire Valves ~ Tire Gauges :. 
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SWEET CLOVER COW PASTURE 
‘Nothing that grows is better pasture 
for milk and cream,’ says F. A. ll of 
Marshall county, Kansas, in expressing 
his opinion about sweet clover as a cow 
pasture. He has noticed that when his 
cows were taken off of sweet clover pasture 
and put on native pasture, they fell off in 
milk but came back up again when put on 
clover. 
Mr. Prell has had forty acres in sweet 
clover and pastured fifty head of stock on 
They also had access to bluestem pas- 
ture as well, but the cattle spend all of 
their time on the sweet clover pasture. 
The main idea in using sweet clover on 
his farm is to build up the soil and prevent 
erosion. Mr. Prell planted the field with 
sweet clover that had a tendency to wash 
and also had hardpan in spots. Sweet 
clover is making great headway in cor- 
recting and preventing these faults. 

He has been successful in seeding sweet 
clover in two different ways. One is to 
seed the clover in January with an alfalfa 
seeder at the rate of fifteen pounds to the 
acre and the other is to plant the clover 
with a crop of oats in March or April and 
so get two crops the first year. In either 
case, a firm seedbed is important. 

The second-year growth is cut for seed 
practically enough shattering off to reseed 
the ground. To make sure of a good stand 
after taking off the seed crop, Mr. Prell 
sows clover at the rate of five pounds to 
the acre on the stubble the January follow- 
ing. 

Sweet clover is one of the best crops 
that can be grown in his section of the 
state for pasture and soil improvement. 
It makes a slow top growth the first year 
in the early spring and as a result it is 
best to wait until the middle of July or 
August Ist, when the new-stand has about 
a twelve-inch growth, before pasturing. 
A good stand managed in this manner will 
carry stock until late fall—A. M. W. 


MAKING ALFALFA CERTAIN 


In western Minnesota and in Dakota 
the farmers sow sweet clover to insure a 
setting of alfalfa, and they tell me that 
they have no trouble in getting a good 
stand where they give the sweet clover 
the field for two years. They seed the 
sweet clover in the spring with grain. In 
the fall they cut a crop of excellent hay. 

{ saw field after field of old sweet clover 
that was in full bloom about the first of 
September, and as it was not high and 
was rather fine, I am sure it had been 
cut twice before, and was only waiting 
for the seed to mpen to be veep for the 
low to turn it under. One farmer said 
- took two crops of hay and a seed crop 
from his fields. 

It not only makes the soil richer and 
more suitable to receive the alfalfa sted, 
but it inoculates the soil perfectly, and 
the strong growth of the second season 
makes this complete. I asked a South 
Dakota farmer if it was hard to get alfalfa 
to make a stand and he said, not if the 
sweet clover was grown two years, and 
even on sandy soils he could be fairly sure 
of a stand. 

Why not try this in other places where 
it is not easy to get alfalfa started? Sweet 
clover grows everywhere, if the soil is not 
sour, and the seed is cheap. If it makes 
the soil ready for alfalfa without losing a 
season of crops, it does a good work. It is 
a valuable hay, if cut right, they all say. 
One farmer said his renter was so lazy 
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Ordinary Temperature of Oil 
eine Nothing 
«the Real Test is Under Heat 


Even an expert cannot tell the lubricating 
value of an oil by its appearance. Looks mean 
nothing. The true value of motor oil is meas- 
ured by its ‘‘body”’ or viscosity under motos 
temperatures. That’s where MonaMobile Motor 
Oil measures up to the highest test. Make any 
test you want to and prove that 
Motor Oil holds its ‘‘body’’—loses less of its 
lubricating properties, as motor temperature ° 
goes up, than other oil on the market! Pretty 
strong statement—but absolutely true! 


You don’t need to be an expert to see the 
superior efficiency of 
Motor Oil. Test it—use it—keep 
your motor perfectly lubricated! 
Ask for it by name. 


Monarch Mf¢. Co. 


Council Bluffs, lowa 
Toledo, Ohio San Francisco, Calif. 


onaMobil 


OILS & GREASES | 
Ever Since the Birth ofthe Industry 












digh School Course 
E ye Mae in 2 seers * You can, complete 


you can make $15 to $60 weekly in your spare 
time writing show cards. No canvassing 
or soliciting, We instruct you by our new 
simple Directograph System, supply you with 
work and pay you cash each wee Write 
today for full particulars and free booklet. 






















he would not cut it in time and it got 
higher than the man’s head and was only 


ey ee nF ay Ball TT Glove F ove FREE 


Authorized Ca 
155 Colborne Building, Toronto, Can. 








and Walter Johnson teach you 





fit for horses; but if it had been cut sooner 
it would have made good cow hay. These 
farmers who have cattle as a big part of 
their farm business know what they are 
talking about, and farmers who have not 
done so should test this plan of getting a 
start of alfalfa on difficult soils.—L. H. C. 





“HOW TO PITCH’ FREE 


Write for 24 packages Perfumed Sachet, sefl at 10° each, 
send ws the $2.40 when sold, and we will send you FREE a 
Genuine Reach. all —s Langa $ Glove, Regulation size 
Ball with Real 1 cd uy d Book by 6 of 
JONES NES MPG . ra co Famend emtog how to pitch their Mase. 


Dept., 766, Attleboro, 


GOVT. HELP NEEDED 
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INCREASING INTEREST IN KUDZU 


With the return of our attention to the 
question of land upkeep, now that price 
io 


curves are running on @ low level, legumes 
are entering widely for consideration. 
They offer a means of labor relief as they 
take over the arable land to sod and pas- 
ture and at the same time build up the soil 
in its fertility, so ruthlessly robbed during 
the high-price spree. With the difficulties 
in starting alfalfa, the limited feeding use 
for sweet. clover, all of which are limited 
to better lands, search is being made for 
other legumes that might serve on places 
where these will not fit or scarcely belong. 
Much has recently been said for kudzu 
and some men are thinking about trying 
it, if the inquiries about it serelend. by 
the experiment stations are any fair index. 

Here are some of the questions raised 
about this crop: ‘‘Will it grow on poor 
soils, especially sandy ridge land?’ ‘‘How 
and when should it be planted?” “How 
is it planted?” “How is it eradicated?” 
And many similar questions. 

Kudzu cannot be considered for its pos- 
sibilities as a general legume since it has 
the particular growing habits that suit it 
well for some of the more common waste 
lands. In its native home, Japan, the 
rocky land and hillsides too steep for cul- 
tivated crops are planted with it and pas- 
tured. As a coarse-growing, long-lived 
perennial of viny habit, with roots devel- 
oping at the nodes, similar to the straw- 
berry plant, it is suited to just such con- 
ditions, requiring little seedbed prepara- 
tion and able to take these places quickly. 


It seems to do well on any kind of soil, but | 


prefers the heavy type rather than sandy 
soils. Even acid soils or those low in fer- 
tility do not seem to limit its growth. 
With a climatic range on the eastern 
American coast from Florida on the south 
to Nova Scotia on the north, there seems 
to be little to handicap this crop as to 
locality. 

Much has been said for the advantage 
of kudzu in that it requires little seedbed 
preparation. It does, however, demand 
no small amount of labor to start the 
crop. It may be propagated from seed, 
but the sparse production forces its 
propagation from node cuttings or sets 
that are planted by hand from five to ten 
feet apart each way. It also requires some 
time to cover the ground, which may be 
complete in one season, but the full growth 
is not reached until the third year. This 
fact eliminates it for use as green manure, 
and its viny habit makes it almost im- 
possible for use as hay. It will, however, 
find a place as a pasture or soiling crop, 
for as such a feed it compares favorably 
with clover or alfalfa, as the testimony of 
southern farmers witnesses. 

The length of time and the labor re- 
quired to start the crop, coupled with its 
general habits of growth, eliminate this 
legume from use as a regular crop on the 
better lands, but certainly it has qualities 
recommending it for some of the poorer 
rough lands or hilly country where washes 
and weeds thrive during winter and summer 
respectively. Like all new legumes, kudzu 
may find a suitable place for use. It seems 
highly probable that as a hardy, long- 
lived perennial it can do much toward 
giving profitable production of feed and 
forage on lands now left in waste, and 
where any apprehensive difficulty in 
eradication would be an asset rather than 
a lability. —W. A. A., Mo. 


A DISINFECTANT WHITEWASH 

\ very good disinfectant whitewash 
may be made from the following in- 
gredients: One and one-half pecks hy- 
drated lime; two pounds common salt; 
four gallons commercial lime sulphur; 
iorty gallons water. 

Make a paste of the lime by adding hot 
Water. Dissolve the salt in water and 
then add it to the lime. Add the lime 
sulphur, and enough more water to make 
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& total of forty gallons of water.—E. W. 





AKE along a Walworth Stillson 

wrench when you're starting out 
to fix something. Nine times out of 
ten it will do the job. 


Here’s fourteen inches of the toughest 
kind of tool steel. At one end there’s a 
grip that would make a bulldog look 
foolish—at the other you've got a lever- 
age that triples your own strength. 


Stretch wire, lay pipe, fix the windmill 
with your Walworth Stillson,—use it for 
household jobs and quick repairs on farm 
machinery and motors, 


The more you get the habit of usirg 
a Walworth Stillson, the handier you'll 
find it to keep a pair of them in your 
tool box. 


Hardware and farm implement 

dealers sell genuine Walworth 

Stillson wrenches in all sizes 
from 6 to 48 inches. 


WALWORTH 
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In every corner of the farm 
theres a job for a Walworth 


Stillson 






If this Diamond Mark 

isn’t on your wrench, 

Walworth quality isn’t 
in it. 


on Every Farm 








. WALWORTH . 
A complete | ywaNUFACTURING COMPANY || 23000 items 
line of Valves, Sites: Maw. for Steam, 
Fittings and Plants at Boston and Kewanee, I'l. Water, Gas, 
Tools ~~ ~ Soles Units and Distribntors in Princioal Cities Oil and Air 
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TO KEEP THE TRACTOR GOING 
Continued from page 17 


magneto that need attention by the 
operator are the breaker box, the dis- 
tributor, and the impulse starter. If any- 
thing else should become wrong—and 
this is not likely—no one except an expert 
should attempt to remedy the trouble. The 
distributor, that part from which the 
spark plug wires run, should be removed 
oceasionally and cleaned with a cloth 
dampened in gasoline and then immedi- 
ately wiped dry with a clean cloth. The 
breaker points should be kept free from 
oil and dirt, and should be kept smooth 
and properly adjusted. The wire running 
to the switch will cause trouble if the insu- 
lation on it becomes worn and allows the 
bare wire to touch some metal part of the 
tractor. To test for trouble at this point, 
disconnect the wire and see if the magneto 
operates with the wire off. If it does and 
no spark was delivered when it was con- 
nected, then the wire is bad and should 
be taped or replaced with a new one. 

Most magnhetos on tractors cause very 
little trouble, however, and most ignition 
trouble can be traced to faulty or dirty 
spark plugs. A plug which has a cracked 
insulator, even tho the crack be a very 
small one, will not work well. lf a plug looks 
oily or sooty it should be cleaned. There 
are several ways to clean spark plugs. 
They may be cleaned by taking them 
apart and wiping ‘nd scraping, or they 
may be brushed with an old brush mois- 
tened in gasoline, or they may be cleaned 
by boiling for fifteen or twenty minutes in 
a solution of lye. About a tablespoonful 
of ordinary lye in a quart of water is about 
the right strength. This treatment will 
remove all the grease and soot from the 
plugs, but they should be washed and dried 
»efore being put back in the engine. The 
gap at the points of the plug should be 
kept about one-thirty-second of an inch. 

The very high temperatures at which 
kerosene engines operate make it neces- 
sary that good plugs be used. A plug 
with an insulator that will not crack when 
it gets hot, and one with points that will 
not get red or white hot is necessary. 


Carburation Troubles 


When you are reasonably sure that the 
ignition system is all right and that the 
compression is normal, then the trouble 
most likely is traceable to a defect in the 
fuel or carburetting system. When you 
start to hunt trouble with the fuel system, 
first be sure that there is plenty of gasoline 
in the carburetor. Do not just open the 
drain cock and let a few drops flow out 
and then assume that there is plenty of 
fuel in the carburetor. Let it run long 
enough to be sure about it. Be sure that 
it is gasoline, too, without any water in it. 
A cold engine will not start on kerosene 
or on gasoline with water in it. 

I was once asked to find the trouble with 
a tractor, which the operator thought 
had been presenting some very peculiar 
symptoms. The tractor would run for a 
little while and then start missing and 
losing power, and then, after it had stood 
for somie time, it would start all right and 
pull for a few minutes longer. When asked 
if the engine was getting plenty of fuel, 
the operator replied that it was, and to 
substantiate his statement, he opened the 
drain cock on the carburetor and let a 
little run out. When we opened the cock 
and left it open for a minute, we found the 
trouble. The gasoline came out very 
freely for a little while and then started 
to come out very slowly. After assuring 
ourselves that there was plenty of fuel in 
the tank, we removed the strainer in the 
base of the carburetor and found it filled 
with fine sand and sediment. The gasoline 
had been seeping thru the sand, but not 
fast enough to keep the engine supplied 
when it was pulling a load. So the first 
thing to do is to be sure you have plenty 
of fuel of the right kind in the carburetor. 

Having fuel in the carburetor and know- 
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How you can tell 





the inside is good 


Like the core of a good apple, the 
bearings of a dependable implement 
or tractor must be sound, 


The bearings are hidden so that you 





cannot see them, but you are always 
safe when the bearings are Hyatt. 
No Hyatt bearing has ever needed 
adjustment—and few of them ever 
had to be replaced. You can depend 
on their quality. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING CO. 


NEWARK DETROIT CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Buffalo 
Pittsburgh 
Huntington 


Worcester Philadelphia 
Minneapolis Milwaukee 
Cleveland Indianapolis 
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ROLLER BEARINGS 





JUDGE_A.SPRAYER BY ITS BEARINGS 











SEND 
NO 
MONEY 


5 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Areal bargain. All late improvementa—84 charac- 
ters, standard type, back spacer, ete. As near new 
in appearance and operation ag modern 

pxpert mechanics can produce. Many other standard 
makes. Time payments if desired. Shipments from 
nearest of our 29 stores. Order NOW or write for 
circular. Resident salesmen wanted. 


American Writing Machine Co., Est. 1880 
Factory, 462-R, Central Ave., Newark, N. J. , 





SEND US YOUR FILMS 








MAKE MONEY 








MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


IN YOUR HOME. Write todayfor our FREE booklet. 
It tells how tol earn to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mando!'®, 
Guitar, Banjo, ete. Beginners or advanced players. Your 
only expense about 2c Per day for music and postage . 
AMERICAN SCHOOL of MUSIC, 66 LAKESIDE BLDG,, CHICAGO 


Successful Farmers like Successful Farmins. 

















ing that the ignition and compression are 
good, set the carburetor needle valve open 
about the right amount, usually about one 
to one and one-half rounds, and then start 
the engine. After it has started, the prop- 
er adjustment can be made, according to 
instructions issued by the manufacturer. 
\fter this adjustment has once been made, 
do not bother it unless you are a car- 
buretor expert or thoroly understand the 
working principles of the carburetor. 

If a carburetor continually drips when 
the engine is stopped, it is an indication 
that the float valve or its mechanism is 
not working properly. The float, if it is of 
metal, may have a hole in it; or if it is of 
cork, may be waterlogged. A metal float 
must be soldered, and a cork float can be 
dried out and recoated with shellac. Some- 
times a small particle of dirt will lodge in 
the float valve and allow the carburetor to 
flood. After the float valve has been in 
service a long time, it may need grinding. 
It is ground much in the same way as an 
intake or exhaust valve, with the excep- 
tion that powdered wood charcoal and oil 
is used for a grinding compound instead of 
emery and oil. 

Bearing Troubles 

Bearings usually have to be adjusted 
after an engine has been run for some 
time. The bearings which need most fre- 
quent attention and adjustment are the 
connecting rod and main bearings. A 
bearing will let you know when it is loose 
by a knock, and a good operator never 
allows his motor to knock. A connecting 
rod bearing, when it becomes loose enough 
to knock, will give a light, metallic sound 
like a distant tapping of steel. This knock 
can be heard t when the engine is 
quickly speeded up, and the throttle then 
suddenly closed. A main bearing knock is 
more of a dull thud. 

Overheating Troubles 

Overheating of the engine may be due to 
impartial water circulation; formation of 
scale in the radiator and water jacket; 
poor lubrication due to poor oil or clogged 
oil passages; improper fuel mixture; late 
spark. The cooling system may be freed 
of scale by treating it with kerosene. 
Fill the system with the kerosene and let 
it stand overnight; then run the engine 
until hot; drain off the liquid and again 
run the engine until hot. e scale should 
then be easily removed by flushing the 
water jackets and radiator with pure 
water under pressure. If the spark comes 
late, the magneto should be retimed and 
set so that the spark will occur at the 
proper point in the engine cycle. Not all 
engines fire at the same point and the 
specification or instruction k should be 
consulted to find the correct point. 

Improper valve action is one of the 
common causes of loss of power in gas 
engines. If the valves do not open at the 
correct time and close at the correct time, 
the operation of the engine will be materi- 
ally affected. The cause of improper clos- 
ing and opening is generally improper 
adjustment of the valve tappets. The 
adjustment of the tappets should be 
checked up occasionally, and in the ab- 
sence of specific instructions set so that 
an ordinary postal can just be inserted 
between the end of the valve stem and the 
rocker arm or other part of the valve 
operating mechanism which bears against 
the valve stem. 

Use Good Oil 

_ There is no end of trouble arising from 
the use of a poor or inferior grade of lubri- 
cating oil. Always use a good grade of oil 
and change it often. As a rule the oil 
should be changed about every’ thirty 
hours of operation, when kerosene is 
as afuel. Watch the level of the oil in the 
crank case and keep it where it should be. 
Never run your engine with the pressure 
gauge reading lower than n 
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Every Time You See a Bad Road Think of Hasslers 





Cheap Protection for the Most 
Vital Machinery on the Farm 


1° YOU think it would be ex- 

“ travagant to add between 4 
and 5 percent. tothe cost of a Ford 
Touring Car or Truck, if by so do- 
ing you could SAVE that much 
money every year the car was in 
commission and—in addition— 
would ADD from two to three 
years to the life of the car? 


- 


We have records which prove 
that this has been and is being 
done by hundreds of thousands of 
farmers all over America. 


Your dealer knows these facts; 
be sure and get only HASSLERS 


on your car. 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, Inc. 
Indianapolis, U.S.A. 
ROBERT H. HASSLER, Limited, Hamilton, Ontario 


“flasslers 





Shock Absorbers 
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EEING the above title used as a slogan by Successful 
Farming, it seemed to me a good heading for an article 
on a subject which is very important. In this day of ad- 

vanced knowledge, with all the talk about ‘‘vitamines,’’ fruit 
has a place on our tables that cannot be filled by any substitute. 
Our forefathers, while they knew nothing about science of 
proper die*, or the subject of “bal rations,” yet knew the 
value and healthfulness of fruit, as attested by the fa@ that we 
see the remains of so many old orchards left by early settlers. 

The pioneers had a far different 
job on their hands than the one 
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AN ORCHARD ON EVERY FARM 


Practical Pointers on the Subject From a Farmer's Viewpoint 


By LEE HANKS 
there js simply no reason for any of us not having a small plot 


of fruit trees and vines, providing that we are willing to bestow 
a little time and care upon it. 

In planning an orchard we should take several things into 
ontiieintion. The first thing to determine is the size we want 
If it is to be only a few trees for home use, I would suggest that 
about one acre of ground be used. In our Middle West I would 
fill one-half of this with apples, and the rest with hes, plums, 
and pears. Set thirty feet apart, a half acre will hold twenty- 
five trees. Apples will do well this 
close together. Of these, a very 








we now have. It is true that they 
had virgin soil to work with, but 
their stock was far inferior to ours, 


; 


(_-_ = 
| 

as in most cases their plantings 

were seedlings. Then they did not 

have the experience of others to i 

guide them. It is always much | 

easier to do a thing right if we have 

been forewarned by the mistakes of 

others who have beeri'e::r predeces- 


Farm.” 


ors in the same line. 

When one asks his neighbors why 
they do not start an orchard, he gets 
a variety of replies. One of the 





Lee Hanks is an Illinois farmer who 
believes in ‘“‘An Orchard on every 
When he told us of his 
experience we asked him to tell our 
other readers thru Successful 
Farming how to make an orchard 
on every farm come true. 
what he says and then you'll want 
to plant an orchard of your own. 


few trees should be summer apples, 
and the rest fall and winter varie- 
ties. My own choice for the early 
apple would be Red June, as there 
is no better cooker, and it has a 
most pleasing flavor when eaten raw. 
An advantage is theearly ripen- 
ing. The Red June is ready to use 
early in July, and lasts at least 
thirty days. Among the other kinds 
I would pick Jonathan, Grimes, 
Willow Twig and Huntsman. These 
are all ood keepers, the Jonathan 
and Willow Twig lasting longest. 
Last year we had sound , Bee ans 


Read 





| 








most common is that it takes too 





long to grow. My answer to this is 
that the time will pass just the 
same, and the years will seem no longer while we are waiting 
for our orchard to mature. One friend of mine thinks, because 
he is sixty-five years old, that he would not live to enjoy the 
returns from fruit trees. He reminds one of the story, which no 
doubt many remember. It is the story of a king talking to an 
old man, who was planting a tree. The king asked the old 
fellow how old he was. When he replied that he was a hundred 
years old, the king laughed and told him that it was foolish for 
any one so old to be setting fruit trees, when he knew he would 
never live to enjoy the fruit. The old man’s reply to this was 
that even if he were not here to benefit by the fruit, there would 
be others living who would enjoy it. Imagine the king’s sur- 
prise, when a few years later the same old man brought him a 
basket of fruit from the tree, which he had lived to see flourish. 
Imagine the old man’s pleasure in teaching the king a lesson. 
We should always 
bear in mind, when we 


in the cellar on the seventh day of 
ny La 

For peach trees, the best varieties in our locality are: 
Heath Cling, Belle of Georgia, and Crawford (a yellow free- 
stone). Preference should be given the cling peach of any kind, 
as they are better flavored when canned. Peaches do well set 
twenty feet apa t. Plums and pears may also be set closely. The 
best pears for use are Bartlett and Kiefer, and our best plums 
are Abundance and Green Gage. To fill out the acre plot, 
about fifty trees should be used. Peach trees may be set in the 
apple tree row, halfway between trees, as peach trees will 
probably be dead before they do much damage to the apples. 
However, this should be done only on strong land. 

If the orchard is to be a commercial one, I would, myself, 
use more Jonathan than any other one variety, as they are a 
dependable bearer, and always command a good price. It is not 
a good plan to have too many varieties, for it spreads out the 

work of packing. Five 
or six kinds are enough 





are setting a tree, that 
we are erecting a mon- 
ument to ourselves, 
and that every one will 
be a blessing to our 
posterity and man- 
kind in general, wheth- 
er we ever live to reap 
any of the benefits or 
not. It is a selfish 
view for a man to 
take, that he will make 
no improvements on 
this earth, simply be- 
cause’ he may not 
profit. by them himself. 
If the builders of this 
country had held this 
opinion, we would not 
be the great and pros- 
perous nation that we 
are today. 

Disposing of this 
question, let us exam- 
ine another. Many 
will say that it takes 
so much work to raise 
fruit. They are right, 
for it certainly does 
take a lot of work to make a go of it, but personally I have found 
work sticking up all over the farm anyway, and I have found 
my work among fruit trees the most pleasant I have ever done. 
The spraying, of course, is an exception. I have never found 
anyone who was especially fond of spraying. But setting, culti- 
vating, and pruning a tree, and bringing it up to maturity, is 
about the nearest that a man can come to creation. And then 
the joy of reaping the fruits of our industry! T shall never forget 
the first apples from trees of my own orchard. Never had apples 
tasted so sweet. And the first ones marketed! What care I used 
to pack them in the baskets (there were six bushels of them), 
and how beautiful they appeared so me, altho I had seen hun- 
dreds of barrels of the very same kind. 

Of course, we cannot all be enthusiasts along the same line. 
If we were, we would soon wreck that particular industry, but 





Our forefathers knew the value and healthfulness of fruit and planted an orchard 
among the first things they did on the new farm 


even for a good-sized 
orchard. Among the 
kinds which are strong 
bearers and good pack- 
ers, too, are Wealthy, 
Jonathan, Willow 
Twig, Grimes’ Golden, 
and York Imperial. In 
my own orchard this 
makes the packing 
come right, with the 
Wealthy the first to 
ripen and Willow Twig 
the last. 

Before you start your 
orchard, endeavor to 
learn as much as pos- 
sible about the busi- 
ness. have seen 
many failures thru ig- 
norance. Talk fruit 
to everyone who knows 
anything about the 
subject. Get different 
opinions and compare 
them. The depart- 
ment of agriculture 

uts out many good 
bulletins on fruit cul- 
ture—one especially good on pruning, and these may be had for 
the asking. Poor pruning ruins more good trees than all the 
rodents put together. One thing you must always be careful 
about is not to be too hasty with the knife. 

In buying trees, one must be very careful. Most nurserymen 
are honest, but now and then one will be found who will try 
to “slip one over’’ by sending out inferior stuff. I sure got one 
expensive lesson that way myself while I was an “amateur.” If 
at all possible, go to the nursery and pick your trees yourself. 
You will find good people to deal with, and they will be glad to 
help you select good stock. When choosing, pay no attention to 
the body or top of a tree, but be careful about the root. If you 
get a good, healthy, strong, root any kind of,a body may be 

rown. Whole root grafts on apples make a es lifed tree. 

fearling trees are better, in my (Continued on page 48 
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URING the winter of 1778, when General 
Washington was in command of the first 


army of American independence, tk. little _ 


band of patriots nearly starved to death at 
Valley Forge. Only 10,000 men, and the 
colonists could hardly feed them! 


Yet the great American army of 1918 did not know the 
smallest fear ofhunger. Here were four million soldiers, 
two million of them on foreign soil 3,000 miles away, and 
America could feed them and nearly all the other armies, 
too. Besides, she could man the industries which turned 
out the greatest quantity of manufactured supplies ever 
produced in a like period of time. 

Something had wrought a wonderful change in the 


power of the nation. It had not been done by skyscrapers, 
or railroads, or electricity. It was something deeper and 


more elemental. The simple fact is that he nation had 


improved its agriculture, the basic industry of life. 

In colonial days, with the crude hand tools of farming, 
it took ninety out of every hundred of the population to 
raise but the barest of food essentials. Today farm 
machines have released two-thirds of the pone for 
other ~~ mean and the remaining third are feeding 
the worl 


Wherever modern labor-saving farm machines are in 
general use, there you will find the benefits of civilization 
—cities, industries, modern improvements, education 
and contentment. Take away modern farm machines 
and you have primitive life, ignorance, poverty and 
famine. 


That Is Why No Industry Stands 
Ahead of the Farm Equipment 
Industry in Service to the Nation 


7 * . 


Farm machine manufacturers have always sought to 
lighten the burdens of the farmer, to shorten the time 
required for a given operation, and to. increase crop 
yield. Length of service is another important factor. 
Twenty to twenty-five years of life in the hardest kind of 
work, under the widest variety of unfavorable conditions, 
is not exceptional in farm machines—it is what the 


farmer expects. 


The industry has always built for rugged strength and 
utmost simplicity, providing adjustments for varying con- 
ditions and supporting all with an extraordin service 
of repairs. It has been ready with repairs for every 
machine and implement, no matter how old. Having 
sprung from the farm and grown up with farming the 
industry has worked in intimate relationship with tne 
problems of field and farmstead. 





America Owes Much to Modern 











[he explo faratng cocks af « 


days—the wooden ——s 
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Of late years the era of mechanical power has come 
into farming. Tractor and engine power has been linked 
with field and belt machines, adding tremendously to the 
producing capacity of men, machines and land. Farm 
machines today are conquering obstacles which appeared 
insurmountable twenty years ago, and they are at the 
same time Aelping our farmers su an increased 
population of thirty million more Americans, The stamina 
that is built into farm machines—coupled with the ever- 
ready service of the farm machine dealers—has kept 
agriculture abreast of the times. 


* * 


ar ae the advance of efficient farming, it has been 
absolutely necessary that liberal service be furnished b 
men who knew the machines. Service as rendered wii 
JSarm machine sales has a very positive, definite, cash 
value from the farmer's point of view and should be so 
considered by him. To begin with, he pays less money, 
pa for pound, for the machines that do his work than 

e pays for any other similar manufactured article he 
buys. On top of this great advantage in favor of his farm 
equipment investment, he receives service of more use 
and value to him than he finds among ail the other lines 
with which he is familiar. 

* * 7 


As these words are being read, farm operating equip- 
ment, embodying the latest improvements for conserving 
labor and time and increasing yield, is being shipped to 
dealers everywhere so as to be ready when needed. 
These dealérs, thousands of whom handle the McCormick- 
Deering lines, are quietly laying in a carefully selected 
variety of spare parts, totaling for the entire nation a 
value of many millions of dollars. Machines, repairs 
stocks, and facilities for expert, rapid handling during the 
rush of the harvest season are being made ready many 
months in advance. TZhis is a vital work of great ma, 
nitude, ia wt ds but a part of the everyday service 
Sarmer learned to depend upon from the industry. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 
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© On Every Farm « 


Successful Farming believes every 

= farm family needs and deserves the 
¢ ucts of ahome orchard. Every - 

La: 4 family can and should have 

une k the health and re to bederived 





Look for “Planet Jr.” 






from an abundance of home-grown 
fruits. The experience of thousands 
of home orchardists proves the fam- 
ily can have this fruit, and that the 
— large ann. ys insure a full 
supply every year will, in most years, 
return a pecltt besides. 
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PLANTING YOUNG FRUIT TREES 
I wonder how many fruit trees are 
lanted on farms each spring that die 

before fall comes? 

Many times have I heard my neighbors 
and other farmers say that they were 
tired of Planting nursery stock because 
they could not get it to grow anyway. My 
own observation of a large nnber of 
orchards has led me to believe that the 
amount of fruit trees planted in the spring 
which die before fall must be large thru- 
out the state. 

My experience in planting young trees 
and cane fruits has shown me that the 
losses are really much larger than they 
should be. I have been particularly suc- 
cessful in planting fruits. In fact, last 
spring I slanted about 250 young fruit 
trees and did not lose a one. Now last 
spring was no exceptional year for me be- 
cause I planted almost an equal number 
in 1922 and a much larger number in 1921. 
In neither of those years did I lose more 
than five or six trees. 

Of course there is nothing magical about 
the way the trees were planted. I merely 
tried to follow the method of planting as 
advised by the leading fruit growers and 


I aim to have the ground prepared as 
well as I would for corn before the trees 
ever arrive. This makes the planti 
easiér and helps in working the soil in 
around the roots. 

As soon as the trees are received, they 
are hurried home and unpacked. The 
bundles are broken and the trees are spread 
out with their roots in a shallow trench, 
watered well and then covered up. They 
are left in this trench (“heeled in,” it is 
called) until they are needed for planting. 

It is a pretty good plan to dig large 
holes so the roots will not be crowled or 
the t tn for planting ao boos ae 

rench for p 1 ong st 
roots and the broken roots eon off. x 
slanting cut is made on the underside of 
the root to help it heal over more quickly. 

Now, here is one of the secrets of suc- 
cessful planting: When the tree is placed 
in the hole the roots should be spread out 
so they lie naturally and the hole half 
filled with dirt. Then get in and pack all 
the soil as firmly as if arg fence post. 
A few inches of loose dirt is left on top to 
serve as a mulch. 

The next important step is the pruning. 
This is the part that is more often neg- 
lected than anything else and at the same 
time it is the most essential. You see, 
when the trees aredug in the nursery row 
a large part of the root system is torn off an 
the balance between the roots and the tops 
is destroyed. Consequently the trees are 
slow to start ow and the growth is 
often weak. This condition can be reme- 
died a great deal by cutting off of some of 
the top. 

Planting time is ideal also to begin 
to shape the tree properly. The scaffold 
limbs, or branches which will later form 


The richest 
acre 
on your farm 


No single farm operation 
pays so big a cash profit as a 
well-kept home garden. It 
yields year-round returns in 
money saved and better health 
for the whole family. With 
Planet Jr. Seeders and Wheel 
Hoes planting and hoeing your 
garden is a matter of minutes, 
They are to old-fashioned gar- 
den tools what the reaper and 
binder is to the old hand 
cradle. Save their small first 
cost many times over in a 
season. 

Set the boy up to a farm of 
his own. Manure and plow a 
piece for him, give him a 
Planet Jr. Wheel Hoe and let 
him earn some money this 
summer. The new catalogue 
tells the story. Get one from 
your dealer or from us. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 


Largest Manufacturers of 
Specialized Field and Garden 
Tools in the World 


Dept. 30 
Sth & Glenwood Ave. 
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Every-Day 
Necessity 


HERE'S always some work for the A 
pe Standard Pump — something 
that means easier, 


er results. While the im- 
portant use is fruit trees and truck 
crops, yet it is as efficient for applying cattle 

and vermin spray, whitewashing, cleaning 
motor cars, etc., and as a Veterinary Injector. 
Sprays the tallest trees from the ground. Brass 
construction throughout. Not affected by chemi- 
cals. Five year guarantee. 
If your dealer cannot supply 
you, us $5.50 and his 
name ($6.00 in the far west). 
for cata- 





log. A. 


The Armstrong Mfg. Co. 
239 Seventh Avenue 
Huntington, W. Va. 


ARMSTRONG 
ST Sey aie) 


The Pump of a Hundred Uses 


























All Around Satisfaction For 
Any Cultivation Purpose 





A quack grass digger, practica) alfalfa cultvstor, land 
and orchard cultivator. Any sise for horses of tractor. 
Better farming depends on better cultivation. Write far 
free information and prices on the Kovar.Agents wanted. 
Made by Jos. J. Kovar Co., Owatonna, Minn. 


Straw Bed $4.0 
Seawtery Bed 
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the framework of the tree, should be se-| 
lected. -I usually choose three to five of 
the twigs which are well spaced up and 
down the tree as well as around it, then 
cut off all the others except the leader. I 
then cut back my scaffold branches to ten 
or twelve inches in length and the leader 
to sixteen or twenty inches. In making 
these cuts I have found it to be a good 
practice to eut to a bud pointing in the 
direction in which I want the branch to 
grow, as this tends to make the tree 
spread as it grows. 

This method of handling and planting 
nursery stock has always proved successful 
for me-and for all others that I know of 
who have tried it.—W. W., Iowa. 





SPRAY STOPS ORCHARD DISEASE 


The results of the spraying work done 
on the peach orchard of Chas. Seaver of 
Scott county, Indiana, promise much. 
Last year, with no spraying, he lost ap- 
proximately half of his crop with brown 
rot and seab. As a result, he sprayed his 
orchard with lime-sulphur-glue, as it was 
impossible to secure good quicklime in the 
county to make the self-boiled lime- 
sulphur. This spray was made as follows: 
Eight pounds hydrated lime, sixteen 
pounds commercial grouse sulphur, and 
three ounces und glue, dissolved in 
three gallons of water. This was diluted 
to 100 gallons and applied. The control 
of scab was not as ciadiive a¥’ was the 
control of the brown rot, probably due to 
the fact that the application was not 
always made at the best time and was 
made with a hand sprayer, says county 
Agent E. L. Hawk, who hel get Mr. 
Seaver to use better meth in his or-| 
chard. 





BLACK WALNUTS IN SOUTH 
DAKOTA 


I noticed last fall that someone asked 
about fruit trees for South Dakota plant- 
ing Fruit is good but how many think 
of nuts? There are severakin my neigh- 
borhood who have black walnut trees in| 
bearing. They are beautiful trees, and | 
it is just as well in planting trees for 
beauty to plant them for utility as well. 

[t is a curious fact, observed by a 
pioneer settler, that this place, in 1883 
utterly devoid of tree growth or shrub- 
bery ts, in 1924, so full of trees that they 
are urging people to cut down the less 
desirable trees, and plant for beauty and 
permanence. The cottonwood was much 
planted in the early days. It has served 
its purpose, and is now being eradicated 
to some extent. It has its value in being 
a rapid grower, giving shade and green- 
ness to a place where nothing better could 
be had, but with the years certain changes 
have come. Almost any kind of tree may 
now be grown here: we have a row of) 
maples thirty to forty feet in height that 
never cease to be a joy, elm and box 
elders, and others, in fact too many trees 
= — enough sunshine. —R. 8. M., 





AIR DRAINAGE FOR BERRIES 


Many years berries on high ground 
will bear well, while patches on lew 
ground will be killed by frost. Cold 
settles into the low pl but if there 
is a chance for it to go still lower there 
will seldom be any damage done. Every 
berry patch whether on high or low 
ground should have air drainage. A 
pocket on high ground is about as dam- 
‘cing as @ low Jevel spot. A gentle 
Slope m any direction will furnish air 
drainage. Sometimes dense hedges are 
placed about gardens and berry patches, 
and these are fine for the hi sides 
especially if téward the n or west. 
but on the low side they will prevent 
good air drainage. Here they should be 
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pruned up high enough to it f 
circulation of air eee ft C. ris. 












cooling 
ere 


| 10-Year Drawbar Service—abundance 
| of power for all drawbar work. 


10-Year Belt-Power Service—all the 
the belt. 


NR 
*)) ' 10-Year Hot-Weather Service—Oil 
| 40-Year Cold=Weather Service —Oil 


10-Year Operating Economy — The 


eliminates overheating. 
absolutely overcomes freezing. 


OilPull holds principal Fuel 
Economy Records — also low 
upkeep records, Average life 





Get Posted on 
OILPULL 10-Year Service 


MA the coupon. Let us 
send you facts that show 
why the OilPull Tractor works 
the year ’round on the average 
farm for ten years and more. 
This is information every mod- 
ern farmer should have. It 
proves that the OilPull delivers 
“the cheapest power.” With 
these facts you will know: 


Why the OilPull has abundant 
power—dependable power— 
more than enough for your work 
—more than the rating indi- . 
cates. Each size of OilPull from 
the 12-20 to the 30-60 is “big- 
ger than its job.” 


Why the OilPull is a wonder- 
ful belt worker, giving power, 
as steady as a steamer, to oper- 
ate your machines. 


Why the OilPull is champion of 
fuel economy — winner of all 
principal fuel economy tests for 
the last twelve years. 


Why the OilPull operates at 
lowest upkeep expense. Oil- 
Pull average upkeep is 50% less 
than the average determined by 
government experts. 


Why the OilPull is an ‘‘all- 
’round’’ and ‘‘all-season’’ 
tractor. A Rumely OilPull does 
a full day’s work in August or 
in January. 


Get Our Free Books 


The Rumely OilPull is in wider 
use today than ever before and 
growing. Fourteen years of 
daily service have proved the 
soundness of Triple Heat Con- 
trol, Oil Cooling, Dual Lu- 
brication and other distinctive 
OilPull features. Whether you 
now have a tractor or not, learn 
what the Rumely OilPull offers. 
Send the coupon or a postal for 
our booklet, Triple Heat Con- 
trol, and our big general cata- 
log which fully describes and 
pictures OilPull construction, 
Write us now. 


ADVANCE-RUMELY 
THRESHER COMPANY, Inc. 


LAPORTE =- . 


The Advance-Rumely line includes 
grain and rice threshers 


- - INDIANA 


kerosene 


tractors, steam engines, 
. husker-shredders, alfalfa and clover hullers, 


silo fillers and motor trucks 


Serviced Through 33 Branches and Warehouses 





Good Machinery Pays = © jdvance-Rumely Thresher Co.. 

Efficient machinery can easily dou- = Dept. A, 

ble the daily work done by one man. | Sed st, once free copy of Triple Heat 

Yet only 4% to 8% of the expense Catalog. 

of running a farm is for machinery. : BUGMEB . 6 ccc cod cceccscccvcocccccesess 

What else can you buy that gives 

such big returns. & Address ......s+eeseesees Rebbisbetend 
ees EEE ae 
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BOUQUETS AND PLUMS 


We all know the general principle that 
nost fruits will produce better crops if 
different varieties of the same fruit are 


planted near each other. We know that 
bees and other insects carry pollen from 
one variety to the other and thus cause 
cross-pollination. But many of us make 
mistakes in choosing the best varieties 
to be planted in neighboring rows. In 
our orchard experience we have found that 
Reine Claude plum blossom will not 
fertilize Burbank, even tho the blooming 
period of one overlaps the other. 

Several years ago we bought a piece of 
land on which there was a bearing orchard 
of Japan plums. Half of this orchard was 
Burbank and half Red June. We noticed 
of the two varieties the Burbank was the 
more profitable, and that the trees with 
their natural spreading growth were more 
easily taken care of than the tall-growing 
Red June. So we set out a young orchard 
of about 200 trees of Burbank. Altho 
those young Burbank were in the same 
block with Reine Claude, they were about 
forty rods from the old orchard of Bur- 
bank and Red June. 

Later, this young orchard blossomed 
full, and altho the old trees bore good 
crops, the young Burbank dropped nearly 
all their blossoms. After this was repeated 
a few times we suspected there was some- 
thing wrong with the pollination. 

So a year ago, after making inquiries, 
we learned that the Burbank is notorious 
for its lack of pollen, and were advised to 
bud some good pollenizer on several of the 
Burbank trees thruout the young orchard. 
Butt since this would take a couple of years 
before any benefit could be derived there- 
from, and since the bloom was very heavy 
last spring, we looked around for an emer- 
gency measure in order to save the crop. 
We took ordinary tin cans and, with binder 
twine attached a can to a limb in the center 
of each of those young Burbank trees. 
Then we filled the cans with water, cut 
bouquets of blossoms from the old Red 
June trees, and placed a bouquet in each 
can. And altho the bees had but one good 
day to work on the blossoms, and this was 
followed by the cold and snow of May 
Sth and 9th of last spring, the result. of the 
experiment was surprisingly good. This 
was the first real crop from these trees; 
many of them produced from two to three 
bushels to the tree. Two Burbank trees 
that stood somewhat apart from the rest 
we left without bouquets, as a check upon 
the experiment. Those two trees carried 
but a few scattered plums.—A. A. M., 
Ohio. 


BLACKBERRIES ON EVERY FARM 


We are very proud of our blackberries, 
for they supply us with a delicious berry 
that we can eat the year around, and all 
this with but little care on our part. There 
is a place for blackberries on every farm 
and in many sections they are a very 
important commercial crop. But there 
is more to raising them than just putting 
them out and letting them go from year to 
year. 

Blackberry culture is simple, but certain 
things are essential to successful produc- 
tion of large, juicy, small-seeded berries. 
In the first place, the ground should be 
worked down into a seedbed before setting 
the young briars. Then the plot of 
ground should be laid off or marked in 
some way five or six feet one way and four 
the other. The briars should be put out 
early in the spring before the buds open, 
or at least before the leaves open out, and 
cut back to the first bud. A little water 


poured around the root will add much to 


the sureness of living. Then the ground 
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should be plowed with a cultivator each 
way like corn during the first summer and 
each spring afterwards only between the 
wider rows. Young briars plowed u 
may be set in a new patch. In the fall 
manure thrown around the roots will 
almost double the following yield. 

Young stems come up each year and 
bear the following season, then die. These 
dead briars should be cut out each winter. 
This will keep them healthier as well as 
make picking easier. With trailing 
varieties, a two-wire fence made down 
the rows will also add to the ease of pick- 
img but make pruning harder. Dry 
Weather injures the size and flavor of the 
berry but, if the soil is well manured, the 
on will have much less effect.—C. F., 

fo. 


AN ECONOMICAL WAY TO PLANT 
AN ORCHARD 


Last spring J. H. Ford, Davis county, 
Towa, found himself facing the problem 
of planting a new home orchard. 

Mr. Ford realized that a site on the 
north slope is quite advantageous for an 
orchard and he just such a site avail- 
able but he wanted to plant about fifty 
fruit trees and the plot he had selected 
would not. provide sufficiént room for that 
number if they were set thirty feet apart 
on either the. square or alternate plan. 
After some investigation he found a plan, 
known as the “hexagonal system,” which 
exactly suited his needs and it was the one 
he adopted. 

The Seni tem of planting trees 
is a plan in which the trees form a hexagon 
with one tree in the center. This method 
has not been used in Iowa to any great 
extent but has found great favor with 


c 





HEXAGONAL PLANTING 


many commercial orchardists in other 
sections. 

The advantages in this method of plant- 
ing an orchard are: (1) All the trees are 
equally distant from each other in every 
direction. (2) The orchard can readily 
be cultivated in all directions and so 
eliminate the ridges commonly found 
between the rows of trees planted on the 
square plan. (3) Since the trees are equi- 
distant, there is no waste space. (4) More 
trees can be planted on an acre by this 
method than either the square or alternate 
systems without undue crowding. 

To illustrate the plan Mr. Ford used, we 
will consider that the trees were planted 
thirty rene Thenon the base line AB, 
set stakes thirty feet apart. On the base 
line AC set stakes 0.866 times the planting 
distance apart or every twenty-six feet. 

The first stake on the intermediate line, 
shown by the hollow circle on the diagram, 
should be fifteen feet from the base line 
AC and twenty-six feet from the base line 
AB or CD, following this plan out until 
the entire plot is staked out. 

Care must be exercised in measuring 
the distances between the stakes and in 
having the plaated trees stand exactly 


April, 1924 
where the stakes were in orde 
have the rows sariootly oteeighenc tt Ww 


Iowa. 


LOOK OUT FOR LEAF ROLLERS 


Increased activity of the fruit tree leaf 
roller is repo in the eastern apple-pro- 
ducing sections. This pest is entirely too 
well known in western producing sections, 
and wherever apples are produced in any 
quantity the economic loss may, amount 
to a considerable figure. It is reported 
that as much as forty percent of the fruit 
may be injured so that it drops premature- 
ly, and half of what is left may be so de- 
ormed that it-is not salable. Loss of an 
entire crop has been reported occasionally. 

Spraying is effective, but only against 
eggs and young caterpillars. The miscible 
oils poe wee in some cases with 
good effect. e regular poison spray ap- 
plied to apple trees at the cluster bud 
stage—or the so-called pre-pink stage of 
blossom development—will protect both 
leaves and fruit against this new pest. 
You have to spray for codling moth at 
this time anyway. It is really only the 
man who neglects his-orchard spraying 
—_ needs to fear the new invasion of apple 
pests. : 


HOW TO POISON MICE 


Please tell me how to poison field 
mice bathering our trees—R. M. B. 
an 


Mix well together, dry, an eighth ounce 
of strychnine and an eighth ounce of 
baking soda. Sift the mixture over a 
quart of rolled oats, stirring constantly 
to be sure of even mixing. Heat the 
poisoned mixture in an oven until 
thoroly warmed thruout. In the mean- 
time mix up three parts of melted beef 
fat and one part melted paraffin, and 
when the poisoned oats are warmed 
thru sprinkle six tablespoonfuls of this 
hot mixture over the hot oats, and mix 
until the oats are uniformly coated. 
Allow the oats to cool and the mixture 
is ready to uge. The poisoned bait is to 
be scattered in the runways and into 
burrow entrances, a teaspoonful at a 
time. A teaspoonful may be placed in 
a small container arranged to permit of 
protection of the oats from the weather 
and larger animals and birds, and at the 
same time free access of the mice. 
Large-mouthed bottles are fairly good 
for the purpose. 


PLANT DEWBERRIES FOR A 
CHANGE 


The dewberry fruits are larger than 
those of the blackberry and ripen earlier. 
They have a very desirable flavor all their 
own. They are not hard to grow but are 
sometimes rather fickle in their bearing, but 
are made more certain by having other 
berries of the blackberry family blooming 
about them, or two or more varieties of 
dewberries.may be planted together, as 
they do not self-fertilize well. like a 
rich clay soil like all blackberries, but will 
grow well on most soils. The canes are 
slender and long and are best kept on a 
flat trellis made by fastening a two-foot 
strip of poultry wire eighteen inches above 
the ground on stakes. The canes will 
push up thru the meshes and can be left 
to spread over the surface of the wire and 


cultivation p below. This keeps 
the fruit up off the ground.—R. R. 


A STRAWBERRY PROPAGATING 
BED 


A-friend of mine says he has found his 
propagating bed 4 most profitable propo- 
sition in connection with his strawberries. 

This man simply sets aside a particular 
row or bed of plants. for the growing of 
material with which to set new beds. He 
takes the whoie row, when digging time 
eomes, throws away the poor plants and 
sets only absolutely first quality plants. 
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there is No‘Backwoods’in America 


The mail order catalog, bringing to those sturdy 
Americans who were building a new country, the prod- 
ucts of the latest developments in science and inven- 
tion, making their hard tasks easier, giving them a 
few of the comforts of life at reasonable prices, helped 
in a considerable degree to bring the farm from out 
of the “backwoods.” 


In days gone by, it was the only contact of these 
thrifty folks with the outside world. Good roads, 
automohiles, radio, were not even in the minds of 
those who later gave them birth. And, because the 
catalog served a real and genuine purpose, because it 
brought these people, through our catalog, to the 
markets of the world, because it saved them money, 
our business grew. It developed with its customers. 


There is no “backwoods” in America today! 


And today our business is greater than ever! 


The “backwoods” have gone, to be sure. But not 
the necessity for Sears, Roebuck and Co. We stiil 
are bringing to the farms new comforts, new styles, 
new furnishings and new homes. We are still serving 
our customers better than any other store. 

We are still saving them money! 

Naturally, we are proud of what we have done to 
make life better for those who have made America. 
It was a privilege to serve them in these early days 
and it is a privilege to serve them and their children’s 
children today. 

You will find our New General Catalog, with its 
thousands of articles, as interesting as any store in 
America. And you will realize as you go over it, 
page by page, that every item in it is a bargain as well. 


The Worlds Biggest Store 


Eight million customers—one-fourth of all the families in 
the United States—buy from our catalogs. They know that they 
get from the World’s Biggest Store guaranteed quality goods at 
the lowest prices and they know that we serve them better than 


any other store in the world. 


We would like you to see the thousands of bargains our New 
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When you need clothing 
for yourself or family, fur- 
nishings for 
tools for the 
ments for the farm, su 
plies for the automobi 
or, in fact, almost ot 
that you could possi —~ bes 
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WRITE FOR IT TODAY. 


General Catalog offers. We'll be glad to send a copy on request. 


ebuck and Co. 


© Catalog | itcitic cin ropar tester nearet you. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. : 
Chicago Philadelphia Dallas Seattle * 


+ 
Send Latest General Catalog No. 65568. ; 
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GROWS CELERY IN BLANCHING 
FRAME 

We have found it possible to raise celery 
in a way which eliminates much of the 
hard work which usually attends the 
production of this crop in the home gar- 
den. The seed is planted at the usual time 
and in the usual way. We use the Mam- 
moth Pascal variety and sow the seed 
sparingly in drills in a well-mulched spot. 
As soon as possible the plants are thinned 
with the idea of permitting the more 


sturdy ones to secure a better start. 
Celery is slow—very slow— to “come 
along’’ in the beginning and it is not until 


June that the plants are ready to be trans- 
ferred to the blanching frame in which they 
make their real growth. This measures 
12x3}4 feet and rises some twenty inches 
from the ground. The tiny plants are set 
out in this frame in rows that are four 
inches apart. The plants are spaced the 
same distance apart in the row. There 
isn’t much to do after this. Plants that 
do not survive the change are replaced 
and the weeds are picked out as they 
appear. As the celery plants develop, new 
weeds will not have much chance to grow 
and eventually such as get a start will be 
wholly choked out. From then on until 
it is time to take the celery up to prevent 
reezing the only need of the plants is for 
water. They will-crowd the frame full of 
splendid stalks and for the most part 
blanch thémselves owing to their crowded 
condition. 

Ordinary garden soil, well enriched and 
well watered, will grow celery of surprising 
toothsomeness. It is well to set the frame 
up early in the spring and permit the 
first crop of weetls to get a fair start. These 
are then pulled out and the young celery 
plants have much less competition from 
this source. The capacity of the frame 
shown in the photograph is 360 plants. 
When mature, this represents a consider- 
able amount of celery.—O. C., 


THE HOME GARDEN 

My experience with a little home garden 
may help someone else with their garden. 
My garden spot, a piece only four rods long 
by two rods wide, is about a hundred feet 
from the windmill. We made a small 
ditch leading to the edge of the garden and 
pumped the water into it from “the end of 
a pipe some fifteen feet long, attached to 
the pump spout. In the garden I .made 
ditches between the rows with a hoe. 
Here in central Nebraska we need to 
irrigate during the middle of the summer 
or our gardens dry up. A thoro soaking 
some four or five times a week or ten days 
apart is enough. Of course in some places 
the rainfall is sufficient, and all the work 
of irrigating is unnecessary, 

This last year I canned from my small 
garden fifty-six pints of peas, seventy 
quarts of cucumbers, thirty quarts of 
beets, twenty-eight quarts of beans,thirty- 
six quarts of tomatoes and had two bushels | w 
of onions when the time came to pull them. 

Besides all of these canned vegetables 
we had all we could eat fresh all summer, 
gave away a great many, and sold $12 
worth, mostly cucumbers. I also canned 
forty quarts of sweet corn that my hus- 
band tended in another place 

My family is small, my husband, two 
children.and myself. We have no hired 
man, just extra help during harvest, | ™ 
threshing, etc., and about as much com- 
pany as the average family. So I figure 
my garden saved us $100 in cash, besides 
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Black clouds piled 
just ahead! Two 


ciently 






When mm 2a 
Loads” Win Profits 


‘hours’ 
crowded into less than one? 
situation where the ability of a tractor to 
handle ‘‘peak loads’’ 


And, that is the kind of a test that is met tens of thou- 
sands of times by Hart-Parr tractors all over the 
country. They always make good, whether on ordi- 
nary duty or in a “‘pinch.’’ 

A lifetime of experience is behind the development 
of Hart-Parrs. They combine all of the sturdy, 
rugged and dependable qualities that a tractor should 
have —and that only one really has. 


Surplus power when needed — ordinary power when 
wanted. A kerosene burning tractor that is guaran- 
teed to operate economically and effi- 


guaranteed for quality of workman- 













A deluge of rain 
work must be 
There is a 
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means profits. 
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on kerosene for life. 















ship and material. Full value for every 
cent invested with a profitable return 
in dividends is the reward of buying 
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FOUND 


a Hart-Parr. Ask for catalog and 
prices today. 


HART - PARR COMPANY 


Founders of the Tractor Industry 
894 Lawler Street, Charles City, Iowa 
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A Field-grown 2-year Plant of 


Fa. Paul s Scarlet 


f oo, wey See aly 5O0c 


offered % Vivid —— oma profusely. 
New. Perfectly hardy. Don’t miss it. 





6 Roses, 50e 
¢-Ferns, all different - “ss =e 


12 $ Gladoll best mi: mixed + + + + Sle 
The 4 4 caectonn ont Dome Paul's Scariet, for = $2.00 
ped ge A! 1924 Catalog fret vo ma. Write for hire hee, ard 
THE GEO. H. MELLEN CO., 

___ 4fanifallen Guanhoons—47 Yeon in ry. —y 


'g $4.00 Bu., Caneseed S0c, 
Millet $1. 00, other seeds 
on same basis; we buy in 
carlots; Meier Grain & 
Produce Company, 
Salina, Kansas. 


Hardy Field Grown—., renn sole. bulbs, roses, 


peonies, iris, 
Stra flow ° 
bedates, ene poem, erin gute ser llega. Aspara- 
WEAVER GARDENS. W WICNITA, KANS, 


1 WANT FARMS FRSA Serge. spring de- 




























A. McNown, 342 Wilkinson Bidg., Omaha,Neb. 













have alittlemoney ($500.00 or more) and are 
itious write for booklet which tells how one of 
Geanaie’ 8 strongest trust companys stands ready to 
help you purchase a Georgia Farm. Only experienced 
farmers need apply. One of the most remarkable 
opportunities available today. In writing tell us 
something of yourself, how much money you have 
and what kind of a farm you are interested 
in (dairy, stock, general agriculture, fruit, etc). 
Return mail will being you facts. Address 
FARM SALES DEPARTMENT 


" oom 202 
ATLANTA TRUST COMPANY 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


ALFALFA::: 


$10.00; Sweet Clover $7.25; Alsike $8,00; Timothy $3.65; 
Sudan Grass $4.00; per bushel sacked, test 96 per cent. 
Samples free. Standard Seed Co.. 108 E.5th St., Kansas City , Mo. 
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T has all the qualities that have made 

it the leader for twenty-five years— 

with many new features. These will be 
a revelation to you, especially the 


Steel Construction 


This makes for light weight, sturdiness, 
durability and freedom from trouble. 
And the new low price is especially 
interesting. 

The name and the guarantee protect 
you. If your dealer hasn’t the New 
Idea write at once for full details. 


THE NEW IDEA SPREADER COMPANY 
Coldwater, Ohio 
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Sprayers 
DO Spray 
Beware the low pres- 
sure sprinkler--good 
spraying demands 

high pressure. 

extra capacity HUD- 
SON pump and the 
sturdy 

like a steam boiler, 















The High Pressure Sprayer 
Equipped with a combination nozzle for light 
or heavy mixtures. Leak-proof shut-off. n 
be furnished with an extension for spraying fruit 
trees. woe ~~ | aps t — to 

pray. ite t y your copy or your 
Home Tews fale fate 
The Hud- 
son Misty 
does fine 
work on small jobe. Thousands 
in use. Strong, double seared, 
leakproof. 


Dept. 4332 Minneapolis, Min 


: re: 
SPRA POTATOES 


A Red Jacket or Yellow 
Jacket Traction Sprayer of 
the OSPRAYMO Line forces 
fine spray mixtures to every 


Sprer 














part of foliage. 
potatoes, beans, 















4 or 6 rows, "t buy 
any sprayer until you get the 
OSPRAYMO Catalog— 
Sprayers of all styles for all 


uses. Write direct today to 
Field Force Pump Co., Dept. S, Elmira, N. Y. 


SPRAY FRUIT TREES 
Sof perfect frat Sch esc 
ful year. 
STAHL’S EXCELSIOR 
SPRAYING 







= Wm. Stahl Sprayer Co., 
——— Box 86 QUINCY, ILL. 


SOY BEANS cars 


—Manchu, Midwest. 
Grower—C. B. NEWTON, Bowling Green, 0. 





Inoculation Dirt. 






SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


the great gain to our health by having the 
best of vegetables to use the year around. 
I did the work myself and it is not 
so hard if you take the early morning 
and evening hours for the hoeing.° 
The cold-pack canning is hot work but 
we forget it the next winter when we can 
to the cellar and get vegetables nicer 


than any on the grocer’s shelves.—Mrs. 
I. W., Neb. 
BUSH BEANS 


The quality of the soil does not affect 
bush beans as much as it does some vege- 
tables. They will, however, be more prolific 
and of tenderer quality if grown on good 
soil. If the soil is poor, it will be found 
advantageou. to plant them closer to- 
gether, making che drills eighteen inches 
apart instead of two feet. On the other 
hand if the soil is rich, they will need little 
manure, or they may grow too much to 
vine. in this kind of soil they can be 
planted in drills two feet apart, and two 
inches deep, dropping the seed every two 
inches and thinning the plants from four 
to five inches apart. 

While some bush beans, Earliest Red 
Valentine, for instance, owing to its 
vigorous growth, can now be planted 
earlier than has heretofore been the case 
in planting bush beans, still I prefer as a 
rule to wait until about the second week 
in May, making the plantings earlier or 
later ry ep on weather conditions. 

Bush beans do not need as much culti- 
vation as some vegetables; nevertheless, 
eare should be taken'to see that they have 
the necessary cultivation and that they 
are kept free from weeds. 

In low lying gardens, or if the season is a 
damp, rainy one, bush beans may be sub- 
ject to rust. This danger can be lessened 

lanting on the highest, driest portion 
of the garden and never cultivating them 
during damp weather. 

While I have tried out a number of 
varieties of bush beans I prefer to depend 
on two kinds, Earliest Red Valentine and 
Wardwell’s Kidney Wax. These are 
planted at the same time and in a succes- 
sion of two weeks. 

Narliest Red Valentine being the earlier 
of the two varieties will be ready to pick 
first, and when too old to use as a string 
bean, its place will be taken by Wardwell’s 
Kidney Wax. 

These beans also are quite different in 
fuppearance, Earliest Red Valentine hav- 
ing a long, round, tender green pod and 
Wardwell’s Kidney Wax having a broad, 
flat, white wax-like pod.—H. E. H., N. Y. 


PARSNIPS, AND SALSIFY 

Parsnips and salsify are two important 
garden crops which require a long growing 
season to mature. They both require a 
deep, very rich soil, and frequent cultiva- 
tion. 

Parsnips seeds should be sown in rows, 
from Sibtonn inches to two feet apart, 
and from three to four seeds should be 
planted to the inch. Parsnips seeds are 
_ sure growers, and they are not apt to 


grow. 

After the ts are large enough to 
So eg eee ibe theanad te stand 
from three to four inches in the row. If 
the soil is very rich they had best be left 
standing about six inches apart. 

Salsify should be in rows about the 
same distance apart, but the seeds need 
not be planted so closely. They are more 
certain to grow, and if p are removed, 
this is apt to disturb the roots of those left, 
which will cause branch roots. Branch 
roots in a measure ruin the salsify or 
oyster plant; as the roots are not very 
large at best. The larger they are the 
better they are considered. 

In preparing the soil for the beds in 
which either of these vegetables are to be 
growf, fresh manure from the stable 
should not be used. Thoroly decayed 
manure is the sort to produce long and 





smooth roots.—T, H, 
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These Tools 
Make it Easy 
to Grow 2 Garden 


“Standard” garden cultivators help 
you in every way to have a better 
oe They prepare a fine seed bed 
ms ¢ the garden free from weeds, an 
enable you to mulch it so as to retain 
the most moisture in the soil. There 
is a “Standard”’ cultivator to fit every 
need and every purse. 


Standard No. 20 


This handy 
garden tool 
makes it easy for 
you to keep 
the weeds 
down and 
the mois- 
ture in. 
Takes less 
push but 
accom- 
plishes 
more. 
Equipped with double-end steel 
shovel and moldboard with land- 
slide. Steel parts are oil tempered 
and finely polished to scour in any 
soil. Oak handles adjustable to. any 
height by loosening wing nut—no 
wrench required. Runs easily and in 
perfect balance on strong 24 inch 
steel bushed wheel. 


New Standard No. 9 











Combined drill and cultivator—complete as 
shown, with four shovels, one pair hoes, one 

ir diamonds, two leaf guards and wrench. 

he cultivating tools are all hardened, oil 
red a finely polished same as in 
nd will scour in any soil. New and 
improved drill seeder—index can be readil 
changed for different kinds of seeds, but wi 
not move unless the operator chan it 
Works with the greatest of accuracy. Careful 
tests have proven the unquestioned 


—- 
| ority of the New Standard No. 9 both fo 


planting and cultivating. 


No. 1 Midget Drill Seeder 


The Midget is ready for 
use when delivered to 
you. Accurately handles 
almost any garden 

from lettuce up to peas £& 
and beans. Equally efi- = 
cient with a 5c etor ¢ 
a pint of seed—drills it 
outclean. Simple index 
on top makes it easy to 
adjust for whatever kind 
of seed you plant. Quickly attached ta 
Ma = ” cultivator (or almost any other 


Get- This Free Gardening Book 


Most good dealers carry the “Standard” 
line of garden tools. See thei for yourself. 
If your dealer ean't supply you, write us 
direct for iliustrated catalog and complete 
description of our superior garden cultivators 
and drills. We will also send you FREE a 
copy of the 36-page boo‘, “Helpful Hints on 
Garcening.”’ It is full of valuable suggestions 
that will help you to get better returns from 
your garden this year. A tal will bring 
you this information. Write today. 


TheAmerican Fork & Hoe Co. 
—Dept. 103— 
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You've had longings for a 
country such as Oregon can 
bring to a realization—where 
there s no such thing as all work 
and no play—where the fertil- 
ity and price of land, combined 
with the pleasures of family 
life and the enchanting lure of 
lakes, mountains, rivers and ocean 
and evergreen forests, give-you a 
profit of peace and of purse. 


OREGON 
offers play and plenty 


Bring the family vacationin 
this summer to Oregon and see i 
it isn't the place you would some- 
day like to live. You will enjoy the 
bright sunny days and cool, com- 
fortable nights—gaining rest and 
encouragement in the equable, in- 
vigorating climate and pleasure and 
inspiration from its progressive 
people and modern, rapidly grow- 
ing cities. 

You will learn of the total absence of crop 
failures and destructive storms and be in- 
terested in ny me of the Portland Chamber 
of Commerce for aiding farmers in s-lectin.¢ 
the proper lands and profitably mz ‘keting 
their products. 

You will soon forget the moderate cost 


of such a vacation, but never the new 
lease on life it will give you. 


For information about Oregon, write today 
to Buren J 

PORTLAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

Portland, Oregon sre 
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Hotbed-grown plants are a big help toward 
a good garden. 


PLANTING TIME IN THE GARDEN 


Planting time is always important, 
whether it be the first planting of vege- 
table seeds, the flower garden, or thesmall 
fruit garden. ~Future success, or failure, 
depends largely on care used at planting 
time. If we plant well in proper soil at 
the right time, using proper varieties, 
the first fundamentals to a guage 
harvest have been provided, and wit 
good cultivation and a normal season the 
returns will be all that could be desired. 
The best time to plant differs in different 
localities, of course, and the gardener 
should know the best time for planting in 
his own locality. However, it is impor- 
tant that the garden should be kept in 
readiness so that planting can be done 
when weather conditions are right. 

Planting time is always a rush season 
with little time for deliberation and for 
this reason it is best to decide on what 
vegetables will be grown, how much of 
each and the necessary seeds ordered 
early so as to be on hand when planti 
time arrives, thus avoiding delay whi 
may mean’ So many growers send in 
last-minute orders that much delay is 
unavoidable. Not having the seeds at 
hand often means that rains may come 
and the soil become too wet and some- 
times remain so until the planting season is 
late. Planting vegetable seeds inasoiltoo 
wet means trouble later on as the ground 
will be cloddy and hard to pulverize and a 
fine, well-pulverized soil is one of the 
essentials of a good garden, either for 
vegetables or flowers. 

Learning the special needs of the dif- 
ferent plants you intend growing and 
complying as nearly as practicable with 
these needs insures better success. Onions, 
cabbage, radishes, lettuce, beets and tur- 
nips like a very rich soil, and in fact must 
have a goodly amount of fertility if good 
results are expected. Beans, tomatoes 
peas, squash and a few others will yield 
satisfactorily on a soil only fairly fertile, 
provided they are planted at the proper 
time and given good cultivation. As- 
paragus, celery and rhubarb are gross 
feeders and it is almost im ible to 
make a soil too rich for these, if plenty of 
moisture is available. 

Always bear in mind that high-grade 
seeds or plants mean products possessing 
these same high qualities. Economizin 
by using cheap seeds, usually of mix 
sorts, is a poor policy. Inferior seeds 
seldom germinate well and a poor stand 
results which is very disappointing in the 
vegetable garden where every foot of land 
must be given intensive cultivation. 

Years of experience have taught me the 
value of covering all small garden or 





flower seeds with a soil prepared especially 


Lands ~Cheap 


Along the Gulf, Mobile & Northern 
Railroad—in Alabama and Mississippi 
—lie thousands of acres of the finest 

roductive land. Here the climate is 
ideal, and you can grow crops every 
day in the year. This land is espe- 
cially adapted to truck farming, poul- 
try, dairying and stock raising. Good 
schools and churches. Substantial, 
progressive settlers are wanted. Th: 
Alabama-Mississippi Improvement 
Association has worked out an ex- 
traordinary plan—called the “Haman 
Plan”—which enables you to buy 
cheaply and easily. 


Nothing to Pay 
for 5 Years 


By the Haman Plan, -you buy your 
land now, but make no cash pay- 
ments—nor pay apy taxes or interest 
for 5 years. The only cash necessary 
will be for improvements, which the 
Association will help you get at cost. 
At the end of 5 years, you assume 
future interest and taxes and begin 
land payments in annual installments. 
The Ala.-Miss. Improv’t Ass’n—which 
is fostered by the Gulf, Mobile & 





Northern Raiiroad—wants you to suc- 
ceed and will do everything to help 
you. This is your opportunity; buy 
while land is cheap. 
full information. 


Write now for 





Along the Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis Railway 
dinate of the North, who are ‘dependent 


upon « brief producing season, and who 
are therefore restricted practically to one 


crop, the protracted growing season of the 
South, permitting great diversification of 
croJs, Offers ap) 


ing inducements. Pro- 
ductive lands along Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga and St. Louis Railway are available 
at reasonable prices. Practica] farmers 
with money to invest in such | arein- 
vited to communicate with us, and de- 
criptive literature will be mailed. Address: 


L. P. Bellah, General Agent, Dept. A., 
327 Y. M. C. A, Bidg., Nashville, Tenn. 


Fine Farm 





The Practical Farmer's Opportunity 














arm lands wi 
never sell at lower 
prices than right 


now. The best opportunity to buy land for general 
farm, live-stock or dairying. Thestate raised 2000 
bushels of corn per farm and one million tons of 
alfalfa hay. Homeseeker’s rates on all railroads in 
the state $2 plus one way fare, with three weeks 
stop over privilege. Write for official bulletins. 
South Dakota Immigration Department, 

Box 113, Pierre, South Dakota 
LAN Crop Payment or easy ternis—Minne- 

gota, NorthDakota, Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
snehenetaiinon ¥) W BYERLY Tt NORTH. 
ERN PACIFIC RAILWAY. ST. PAUL MINNESOTA 
Successful farmers like Successful Farming. 
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for this p . Rows for all small seeds 
are made about one inch deep, the seeds 
strewn rather thickly and covered by 
hand with dry, loose soil scraped up from 
low places in the lots, fence corners, about 
manure piles, etc. This is sifted thickly 
over the seeds. It will never bake or run 
together as so many garden soils are 
liable to do during extended wet spells, 
and the tiniest plant will be able to push 
its way up thru this fine, loose soil. An- 
other advantage is*that the plant food 
contained in this top dressing gives the 
young plant a start to quick growth not 
seen when seeds are covered with ordinary 
garden soil, even tho it contains the 
average amount of fertility. 

It is not a good plan to use large quan- 
tities of fresh manure at planting time; it 
may be used sparingly about the rows of 
some vegetables while to others it would 
prove disastrous. If the garden plot has 
not had a topdressing of manure in the fall 
it is best to depend on such well-rotted, 
fine scrapings as can be found about lots, 
low places and such. 


Plant a variety in the vegetable garden71 


and plan to keep up a supply all thru the 
growing season with a suitable rotation 
such as will keep a fresh supply coming 
on all the time. Most vegetables do not 
remain in best condition lode, hence the 
need. of a succession. Planting at regular 
intervals will insure a supply thruout the 
season. Let the planting include every 
vegetable relished by the different mem- 
bers of the family. Too many farm gar- 
dens neglect okra, eggplant, squash, salsi- 
fy, cress, cauliflower, kohl-rabi and other 
of the lesser-known vegetables which are 
worthy of a place in every garden. Given 
a trial most of these will be appreciated 
and will become permanent features in 
the home garden.—L. R. Y., Okla. 


TRY A FEW NOVELTIES 


A garden on a farm is for a very definite 
purpose, as a rule. It generally is not 
planted directly for profit, but to provide 
the family with the good things to eat 
which it could not otherwise have. 

If your farm garden is like most others 
you will have a pretty good idea just what 
varieties of different vegetables you will 
plant. These varieties will be the ones 
that have succeeded best for you in the 
past. By all means, make these your main 
planting. 

But there is one thing that every one 
who is planning the farm garden should 
do. He should plan on experimenting 
with just a fow novelties or new introduc- 
tions. 

Most of our standard vegetables were 
at one time novelties or new introduc- 
tions. All the time new varieties are 
being developed. These are manifestly 
not all improvements, but there is always 
a chance that something new will be un- 
usually good. Hence, while it pays to go 
slow on anything that will readily increase 
the amount of time the garden will require 
for its care, the annual tryout of a few 
new varieties is almost sure to be amply 
repaid in the long run. 


OUR YELLOW-FLESHED WATER- 
MELONS 


As an oddity well worth a trial, we 
have grown a few yellow-fleshed water- 
melons. The ones we liked best went 
by the name Gold Basis. I do not re- 
call where we got the seed, and as we 
ran out we have never been able to get 
another start of the Gold Basis variety. 
However, there are other yellow-meated 
watermelons of high quality and you 
will find it will give some of your friends 
an enjoyable surprise to cut one of them 
Some time next September. Most every 
nurseryman handles a variety, so order 
a packet of seed, and be sure to plant 
it a distance away from the red-fleshed 
varieties if you expect to save seed from 








either sort, 
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Columbia 
Dry Batteries 


—they last longer 








MT 
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An unfailing spark 


for sure results 


poe try shooting dynamite with unreliable 
batteries. Accident insurance is comforting— 
but Columbia Ignitors save the aches and pains. 
Unfailing dependability. Hot Columbia sparks fire 
the whole blast instantly. Always vigorous. Even 
when Columbias stand idle for weeks, they hold 
their energy. Economical, because Columbias last 
longer. 


Columbia Dry Batteries are sold by electrical, 
hardware and auto accessory shops, marine supply 
dealers, implement dealers, garages, general stores. 
Insist upon Columbias. 

NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 
New York San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
Factory and Offices: Toronto, Ontario 


for— 


Firing blasts Lighting tents and outbuildings Fohnestock 
Gas engine ignition Motor boat ignition heres Sete 
Tractor = Telephone and telegraph on Colw mbia 
Starting ‘ords Electric clocks ‘ Ignitor at no 
Doorbells Protecting bank vaults entre sest, 
Buzzers Radio “‘A” 

Heat regulators Running toys 


Ringing burglar alarms Calling Pullman porters 


Columbia Hot Shot Batteries 
contain 4, § or Columbia 
Ignitors in a durable, weather- 
proof steel case. 
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48 
PLUMS FOR ALL PLACES 


I have come to the conclusion that the 
plum is one of our most universal fruits, 
native to almost all localities. The South 
has its own varieties, while the North can 
claim some equally good natives. The 





—_, 


A plate of Hansen hybrids on the left com- 
pared to Japanese plums to the right 


hot dry plains and sandy lands of the 
West have their particular sorts that 
produce under their unfavorable condi- 
tions. From Europe and Asia come vari- 
ties that are grown all over our country, 
and hybrids of these with our natives give 
us some hundreds of varieties, some so 
different that they appear to almost 
entirely different fruits. In the pioneer 
days the wild plum was the fruit of the 
settler, and even yet the wild plum is 

rized in most localities. The greatest 
Porticultural value of these native plums 
has been to furnish stocks on which su- 
perior natives or selected foreign varieties 
are budded or grafted. 

When I went to Oklahoma in the early 
days the Marianna was grown every- 
where. It was a poor plum, in my opinion, 
and had only its ease of growth and pro- 
lific bearing to recominend it. Now it is 
used only asastock. Here I grew thirteen 
varieties of plums and tested them for 
adaptability and quality. The tnree out- 
standing sorts were all Japanese. Good 
old favorites they yet remain—Abundance, 
Burbank, and October Purple. Among 
all I grew they were the only ones that 
bore regularly and well. Wickson was a 
splendid sort so far as fruit was concerned, 
but a shy bearer. German prune did not 
bear at all tho only a hundred miles away 
orchards of this variety were producing 
profitable crops right along. Wild Goose 
was productive but not of good quality 
compared with the Japanese, and I would 
plant these only where the Japanese or 
better sorts are not fruitful. The Shrop- 
shire damson was one of the best fruiters 
I have known. Everywhere I have noted 
its bearing, and the fruit is very salable, 
tho not as much in demand as the Japan- 
ese. When I was in Minnesota this sum- 
mer I discovered trees of the new Hanson 
hybrids that convince me that it will be 
the coming plum for all places where a 
hardy plum of splendid quality is needed 
and Japanese will not thrive. I tried 
the fruit and found them very little smaller 
than the Japanese and with flavor and 
firmness of flesh as.good. I set a plate of 
plums from two of these hybrids beside a 
saucer containing Japanese plums and 
photographed them and there is very little 
difference in the appearance of the two— 
no more than the photo indicates. They 
are very much alike in color and quality 
of flesh, and the flavor, while somewhat 
different, is in favor of the Hanson varie- 
ties if either way, to my notion. 


TRY OKRA IN YOUR GARDEN 

Okra is an old stand-by in gardens of the 
South, and it is gradually gaining favor 
in the North. The vegetable is easily 
grown, and does not seem to suffer to any 
extent from diseases or pests, at least not 
to the extent common to most of our com- 
mon garden plants. 

It is distinctly a warm weather plant, 
and folks who live in the cooler parts of the 
Middle West should plant it in the warm 
parts of their gardens. Seeds planted in 
the garden about the time it is safe to put 
out tomatoes will make producing plants 
in about the same time that it will take 
to produce cantaloupes. 

The green pods form very soon after the 
plants are in flower, and these should be 


picked while they are still tender, In a 
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few days they become fibrous and are of 
no value. 
of 


The principal use is for the malting 
soup. Cooked with tomatoes it is to 
find a more appefizing dish. Our folks 
have concoc a sort of vegetable stew 
that we think hard to beat. It is a com- 
bination of okra and tomatoes, with a 
little celery and onions. We have it fre- 
quently during the late summer and fall. 
In addition to this, we put up many quarts 
that we use either as soup or as a vegetable 
when wanted. 

There are a number of varieties offered 
by the seedsmen. The dwarf-growing 
kinds seem to be preferred by the garden- 
ers, but both types are pon The taller 
Sy are slower in maturing.—C. V. 

., lowa. 


HOW MANY TOMATOES? 


The number of tomato plants it will 
require to supply the average farm family 
depends on appetite as well as size of the 
family. Ten plants properly staked or 
trellised for each person that likes toma- 
toes ‘te to about satisfy the average 
needs. If the tomatoes are not staked, 
twice as many plants may be required. 

















Good care means big tomatoes 


I beheve it takes l@ss time and trouble 
to stuke fifty plants than to cultivate 
the extra ground when a hundred plants 
are grown without staking. 


TRANSPLANTING SEEDLING 
ONIONS 


When onion seed are sown to grow 
large onions it is almost im ible to get 
them thin enough and evenly distributed. 
It has been discovered within the past few 
seasons that the very small onions grow- 
ing from seed can be reset or transplanted 
successfully, and fine onions grown. 

Experiments with this sort of work 
under favorable conditions have shown 
that better and larger onions can be 
grown from the transplanted seedling 
onions than from the seedlings left stand- 
ing where the seed started to grow. 

The soil must be right, and the trans- 
planting properly done. The very ends of 
the small roots may be clipped off just 
before the small onion is reset, but this is 
not absolutely essential, as fine large 
onions will grow from the seedling prop- 
erly planted if no trimming is done. 

The cavity should be made by pushing a 
stick a little larger than the onions into 
the soil to a depth of about two or three 
inches, and the onion inserted, and the 
soil firmed slightly about them. 
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_ The soil should have frequent cultiy... 
tion and the weeds kept out, and it |) 
soon be seen the transplanted seedliny: 
are getting ahead of the others.—H. M. \j. 


AN ORCHARD ON EVERY FARM 

Sas Continued from page 38 
opinion, than any other size, as they do 
not suffer so much from transplantiny 
and soon catch the older trees in size. 

Fall setting is a good practice, altho 
I have never tried it, because weather 
conditions suit me better in the spring. 
Trees should be put out just as soon as 
the ground is dry enough to work. |p 
setting, care should be taken to get the 
hole large enough that the roots will have 
room to sp the first year. About 
two feet square is the right size, and the 
hole should be deep enough that the grait 
ean be well covered when the tree is set, 
or it may allow seedling sprouts to grow 
from below. About two inches of loose, 
rich dirt should be placed in the bottom, 
and the hole is ready for the tree. Cut 
the roots back, the long ones about one- 
third, making the cut slope upward from 
the bottom side. Place the tree, and work 
fine, rich soil around the roots with the 
fingers, king it down. Do not use a 
shovel till the roots are all covered. Press 
the dirt down firmly with the feet when the 
roots are all covered, and again when the 
hole is almost full. Leave about two inch- 
es of loose dirt on top, and the job is done. 

Now trim the top. If it is a yearling 
tree, cut off every limb, and cut the body 
back at least one-fourth. Don’t be afraid 
to do this, for you will see a much better 
top in the fall. If the tree is a two-year- 
old, cut the main branch back almost to 
the first limb, and cut all the lateral 
branches back at least half-way. Leave 
only alternate branches, and choose them 
so that they will spread in every direction, 
so as to form an even top. _If the tree has 
been bent in early growth, place it so that 
it will lean towar the west, in the direction 
of the strong winds, which will help to 
straighten it. 

Peaches, plums and pears should not be 
trimmed as closely as apples. Peach trees 
should be allowed to head low, while pears 
must make an upright growth. The 
reason for heading peach trees near the 
ground is that it aids in picking, and tall 
peach trees are prone to split and break in 
a strong wind. Plums can be allowed to 
make their own tops to a great extent. 
Just a little pruning now and then is 
sufficient for them. 

A question naturally asked by an ama- 
teur orchardist is how long before his trees 
will begin to bear. The answer is that he 
will be surprised just how quickly this 
will be. Peaches will bear the third year, 
and I have known them to bear the second. 
Apples will produce the fourth or fifth 
year from planting. Wealthy and Jona- 
than will be the first, while York Imperial 
will be the last to get started. Pears and 
plums will bear in about five years, so you 
see that one does not have to wait half a 
lifetime to get results. Of course early 
bearing cannot be accomplished without 
the proper cultivation and fertilization. 
The best tool to use in an orchard is a good 
hoe, and as good a fertilizer as you can use 
around trees is well-rotted manure. Do 
not get the idea that a fruit tree will thrive 
under the same conditions under which an 
ordinary sprout will flourish. 

When we consider the advantages of 
having plenty of good, healthful fruit on 
our tables every day in the year, the labor 
cost does not seem so enormous. If you 
live on a farm in a section where fruit 
trees thrive, make a resolution right now 
that you will start an orchard this spring. 
By doing so you will help to b about 
the time when there will truly “an 
orchard on every farm,” and help to make 
this a happier, and a healthier nation. 


Put a big forkful of manure under each 
hill of cucumbers and double the crop. 
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: You too 
will like this 


ict 





Roadster- - = =- #785 
Sport Touring- - 915 
Cab - - = = = 985 
Coupe - - = = 1075 
Sedan - - - = J1135 


The G. M. A. C. extended pay- 

ment plan makes buying easy 

All prices f. 0. b. Lansing. Tax 
and spare tire extra, 


Genuine Oldsmobile parts can be 
purchased from any Oldsmobile dealer 
in any part of the United States, at a 
standard price established by the fac- 
tory, without the addition of any war 
tax, handling or transportationchar ges. 
Every Oldsmobile dealer has a master 
parts price list issued by us, which is 
always open for owners’ inspection. 


The following certified acces- 
sories, specially designed for 
perfect fit and quick installa- 
tion on the Oldsmobile Six, 
can be procured from any 
Oldsmobile dealer in the U. S. 
at these net prices, complete 
with necessary attachments: 


Front Bumper - ~- $15.00 
RearStandardBumper 15.00 
Rear Sport Bumper - 15.00 
Radiator Cap, with Bars 2.50 


Road Spot Light - - 5.00 
Windshield Cleaner - 1.25 
Rear View Mirror - 1.75 
Trunk Rails(set of four) 6.80 
Sport Tire Carrier - 7.50 

runk Platform - - 7.00 
Enameled Steel Trunk 25.00 
Running Board Step 

Plates (pair) - - 4.75 
Windshield Wings 

(per pair) - - 17.00 


LDSMOBILE SIX is a - 


great success. The 
public has tried it out and 
found it good. Are you ac- 
quainted with it? If not, 
consider these things— 


It’s good looking and 
roomy, weighs 2300 
pounds, and the supple 
springs extend two-thirds 
of the car’s length. It has 
a 110-inch wheelbase; 
powerful and smooth six- 
cylinder engine (40 H. P.); 
‘yody finished in black 
»namel, a lustrous finish 
baked on to last the life 
of the car; oversize cord 
tires all around, and the 
finest chassis units, such as 
Delco ignition, and Borg 
& Beck clutch. 


The car’s true economy 
was proved in a recent 
coast-to-coast run in high 
gear—28.7 miles to the 





gallon of gasoline, only 18 
ounces of oil consumed, 
and no recourse to the 
emergency kit. 


A successful SIX at $795! 
How is it possible? Here 
is the answer— 


This car is the joint prod- 
uct of Oldsmobile and 
General Motors. Oldsmo- 
bile has contributed its 
27 years’ experience and 
its bigmodern plants. Gen- 
eral Motors has contrib- 
uted its fine staff of engi- 
neers, its experimental 
laboratories and great pur- 
chasing power. 


That which would be im- 
possible for an individual 
maker is possible through 
this cooperative effort. 
You,as the purchaser, reap 
the benefit of all this in 
the lowest priced six in 


the world. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 
Olds Motor Works of Canada, Ltd., Oshawa, Ont, 


OLDS MOBILE~ SIX 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 






























Such lands are those which have been in- 


spected under State law requirements as to 
title, water conditions, methods of sale, - 
ability of soil, and other essentials 
Rea. Estate COMMISSIONER of 
and APPROVED by him for sale. 
The members of CALIFORNIA APPROVED 
LaNnp SETTLEMENT ASSOCIATION are the 
owners and colonizersof STATE APPROVED 
Lanops only. They merit your confidence 
and guarantee complete safety in any 
transaction. 


ifornia 


Write for reliable, detailed information 
and advice to the 


CALIFORNIA 
APPROVED LAND SETTLEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


310 Sansome Street, Suite 601-C ‘ 
San Francisco California 
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{ ing in| 
Califomidv 
Here’s a booklet you will want to read 
om cover to cover. California farming 
means comfortable living while you make 
your success, It —— % environ- 
ment, greater reward, tive mar- 
keti nese cash, Lemoadinn. Califor- 
nnia’s kindly climate and agricultural suc- 
cesses vitally affect the lives of her farm- 
ers. They will affect you—your family— 
| ch a =| outlook on life. 
for any or all of these free booklets. 


1. Farming in California 

2. Deciduous Fruit Growing in 
California 

3. Pure Bred Stock Raising in 
California 


























Written by authorities—published by 
Californians Inc., a non- t organiza- 
tion interested in sound a of 
thestate. We have nothing to 











in CALCRIAS Inc. 
Francisco, 140 Se., R. 6 
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OATS 


AN OAT OF PRACTICAL VALUE. Write for free 


@ampile and full particulars. If interested in South 
Dakota grown seed corn or alfalfa ask for samples. 
Our new catalog of Disco Guaranteed Seeds for 


farm and garden is free on request. 
DAKOTA IMPROVED SEED CO.., 
DEPT. B MITCHELL, 8S. D. 
20 CONCORD GRAPE VINES .. $1.00 
8S ELBERTA PEACH TREES. .. $1.00 
6 ASSORTED APPLE TREES . . $1.00 
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LOCATING THE GARDEN 
For several years our garden failed to 
produce the desired results. - We kept 
adding manure and fertilizers until it 
was the richest spot on the whole farm, 
yet only a few vegetables thrived well. 
At last we decided to try a new location. 
The next year the results were much 
better in spite of the fact that the soil 
was not so rich. Then we found what 
had been wrong with the first garden. It 
was too flat and the soil was no» well 
drained. The new garden was located on 
a slight slope toward the south where the 
water could drain off after a heavy rain, 
and the sun could strike it at all times. 

Careful consideration is necessary to 
picking the proper location for the 
garden. It can be the most valuable plot 
Sf qpemed oe tin Sh MSE eee in 
the way of food supplies furnishing 
a variety of good things for the table at 
seasons, if located cared for properly. 
The soil should preferably be of a rich 
sandy loam, not easily packed, and free 
from stones. Fertilizer should be added 
in the way of barnyard manure, applied 
in the fall before plowing, and chicken 
manure used as a topdressing after plow- 
ing. Our en is near a poultry house 
and all of the droppings from it go on the 
garden during the winter months. The 
barnyard manure supplies humus that 
helps keep the soil loose. 

The rows should always run north and 
south in order that one side of the row 
will not be shaded all of the time. By 
doing this, the taller plants may be planted 
on the west side so as to shade such things 
# lettuce and cauliflower from the hot 
afternoon sun. No shade trees should be 
near the garden. Maples and other trees 
that have far-spreading roots will sap 
the plant food and moisture from the 
soil.—C. F., Mo. 


WOOD ASHES FOR ONIONS 


People burn wood much more com- 
monly than formerly and if they will use 
these wood ashes on their onion beds they 
will improve the crop. They should be 
applied after the ground is pléwed and 
prepared, covering the soil evenly and 
stirring it into the surface. Ashes not 
only supply potash, an element the onions 
require much of, but they help to keep the 
ool loose and tend to hold water in dry 
If not applied before planting, 


seasons. 
they may be used as a = dressing by 
distributing a strip on each side of the 


row and stirring into the surface. The 
potash is quickly available. Often ashes 
will help to insure quicker germination 
of the seeds. On rich black soils they are 
especially valuable as clay contains much 
potash while muck or soils made up of 
much vegetable matter are likely to be de- 
ficient.—L. H. C. 

SELECTION IN VARIETIES OF 

VEGETABLES 

A majority of farm gardens are planted 
with seeds taken at random. I have been 
surprised to find how little knowledge of 
varieties there is among most people. 
They go to town and ask for some early 
peas, a good string bean, early radishes, 
some lettuce, and so on without asking for 
any definite variety, and the store keeper 
knows about as much about what the 
different varieties are as the buyer, and 
the result is pretty much a gamble. Any- 
one can learn what varieties they like best 
by keeping tab on those they use or ask- 
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Plant these 4 Best Grapes 


Sor na 
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ea't pact wich Conn fnctet ond wrewing you 
Agawam Ven cneee ton nae 
Very sweet. Esch 20c; 12, $1.75; 100, $12. 
Concord ey 
Niagara 12, 91-78 100, $1 
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NEW 1924 MAULE | 
SEED BOOK ERQ Ee 5 


. completely illustrated, with beauti- 

ful, colored cover, and fuil of facts and sound 

advice for greater success in vegeta- 

bles and flowers. Maule’s tested seeds are sure 

to grow. Send a for your copy TODAY. 
WM. HENRY MAULE, Inc. 

806 Maule Building Dept.A, Phila., Pa. 


MAULES SEEDS 
Once Grown -Always Grown 












AINSWORTH 


GUARANTEED SEED CORN 
95% to 100% Germination Guaranteed 

Our corn was all taken in before freez- 
ing weather and thoroughly dried in No- 
vember and December. We have already 
shipped thousands of bushels. Most of 
our corn is grown on our own farms of 
1,000 acres. We do not handle a bushel 
of crib corn. Both old and new stock. 
Crib corn will not give you a stand this 
year. It only tests 60% and below. Our 
seed is all grown from disease-free stock. 
Test it 12 days in any way you see fit. 
Seven standard varieties. Send for our 
beautifully illustrated catalog, It is free, 














Get Low Prices 
on a Berry Boxes 








4— bargains in Fruit, Shade and 
Grncenchent Trove, Beate & Vines. Catalog FREE. Write i Baskets 
today. Fairbury Nurseries, Bax (1, Fairbury, Nebr. | jy someone Who does know them. Take wineeteneur 
Strawberry vleate $2 rest snap beans. There is all the difference in you how you 
50 Brandywine and 50 Progressive (Pall) the world between the Giant Stringless | fom th Boz and 
ai! for $2, postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. List. | Greenpod and the Golden Wax, and some | Basket Factory tn the Country. 
._E, HAMPTON & SON, 8. mich. | prefer the one 3 some like the other | New Albany Box & Baske~ Co.. Box 120, New _ bad. 
SELL YOUR PROPERTY QUICKLY for cash, | best, and others like the Kentucky Won- STRAWDERRES —ASPARAGES in garden, to 
Be seatsey mars setts parlours, free... Be! | der pole bean better than either, One will | $ogr'Hauame emcee ene ee eee 




















plant Golden Bantam sweet corn alto- 
her and another the Evergreen, and THE black lines hows how 


get ) : 
there are g points in favor of each. It 


is a question of which suits you best, and 
you should know. 

” Here are a few of my favorites and why 
I like them: Golden Bantam sweet corn, | 
because it is very early, very sweet, hardy | 
enough to stand earlier planting and gives | 
possession of the ground for other crops | 
quickly; Earliana tomato, because it is the 
earliest good tomato I have tried, and a 
sure setter, and Ponderosa tomato for | 
main crop because so solid and productive 
and very large; First and Best pea because 
the earliest pea of fair quality that bears 
well, and Gradus, because it is the sweet- 
est and most productive early wrinkled 
pea, while Champion of England is a splen- 
did main crop, sweet, wrinkled pea that is 
very productive if supported by wire or 
brush. These are a few of my favorites, 
but you might prefer others. Still it 
gives you an idea of the value of knowing 
what varieties you plant.—L. C. 





THE TAX-FREE BOND QUESTION 
Continued from page 15 


percent a year to finance their permanent 
investment in their farms. 

Enactment of legislation to abolish tax- 
free securities, it is argued, would put the 
farm loan system out of business and leave 
the field to the farm mortgage banker, who 
would lend the tax-exempt money of the 
life insurance companies and eastern sav- 
ings banks at as high rates as they could 
ret 
. The federal farm loan system cannot, 
like the states and municipalities, increase 
the interest rate on its bonds to the point 
where they can be sold without the tax- 
exemption, for congress has fixed at not 
to exceed six percent, the rate the system 
may charge the farmer. Yet the income 
of life insurance companies and mutual 
savings banks still would be untaxed. 

Only 6.28 percent of the people pay a 
federal income tax, according to the 
statistics of income for 1921 (p. 2). While 
all of the people are benefited by the 
issuance df tae securities, only 
6.28 percent can receive any benefit as a 
result of taxing the income from state and 
municipal securities and farm loan banks. 
But even among this 6.28 percent it is 
declared the benefit of the Green proposal 
would not be evenly distributed. 

Of those who paid federal income taxes 
in 1921, 92.1 percent were taxed on in- 
comes of $5,000 or less, and this 92.1 
percent of the taxpayers paid only 12.9 
percent of the total tax paid by individuals. 
Thus 87.1 percent of the benefit of taxing 
these securities would have reached 7.9 
percent of the taxpayers, or less than one- 
half of one percent of the people generally, 
all of whom are benefited by the exemp- 
tion. 

Out of the 6,448,343 farmers in the 
country, as shown by the census for 1920 
only 136,344, or about 2 percent, repo 
taxable incomes. Only 2 percent thus 
could be benefited by abolition of tax- 
exempt securities. 

The chief argument for the Green 
amendment rests upon the proposition 
that individuals with large incomes are 
escaping the federal income tax by invest- 
ing the whole or the most of their fortunes 
in tax-exempt securities that the loss of 

enue to the government is tremendous, 

cause the bulk of these tax-exempt 
irities is held by individuals with big 
omes, 

What information there is available 

to the distribution of tax-exempt securi- 
ties tends to show that about two-thirds 
is held by corporations and only one-third 
by individuals. This one-third is gener- 
ally distributed among all classes, about 
o8 percent being held by persons with 
yearly incomes between $5,000 and $50,000 
and the balance by persons in the upper 
bracket, with incomes of more than 





$50,000, 
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power was falling away be- 
yond a certain point. The red 
line shows what happened when 
the right oil for the car was used. 


It’s the last five cents in a quart 


of oil that counts. Havoline is a 
30e oil 


LA 






Now it can be told 


For the first time you can know what 
really happens inside your motor 


T took a revolutionary invention to do 
it. Measure your tempermental motor 
under everyday conditions? Nobody could 
do it, nobody thought it could be done, 
until R. B. Wasson came along and did it, 


He set out to prove just one thing, 
but he wound up by building a machine 
that tests, with deadly accuracy, every 
factor that makes the wheels go round: 
engine units, carburetor, fuel, oil—every- 
thing that we tinker with and experiment 
with to make our cars run right. 


When we heard that the Wasson 
Motor Check could do these things we 
secured the right to use this invention 
to carry out experiments of our own; 
to find out the relation of oil to engine 
performance. 


We rolled a big touring car up onto 
the machine, adjusted the measuring 
devices, speeded the car up to fifty miles 
an hour, and read the power gain and 
loss as easily as you read these lines. 


We watched the power drop off under 
brake load when the speed 


passed forty miles an hour. 
Bad condition for hill climb- 
ing! The car was not right: 
horsepower was being lost 


Car owners in middle 
western stales can get 
Indian Gasoline,— 
made at the Indian 
Refinery, from the 
same crude oil that 
gives Havoline its 
superior quality. It is 
a better gas—uni- 
formly better—and 
you're lucky to be in 
the limited territory 
where it is sold. 


© 1. R. co. 






FEN O)MINES 


INDIAN REFINING COMPANY ., Inc. Lawrencebiile, Wil. 


somewhere! But the Motor Check was 
on the job; it accounted for that loss by 
catching and measuring the vapors that 
slipped past the pistons. 


We drained the crank case. We sub- 
stituted a different oil, and the power 
stepped up steadily, until at forty miles 
an hour it showed a gain of ten horse- 
power—and still going up. 





Ten horsepower—by a simple change 
of oil! 
Can you imagine how that car owner 
felt? 
“First time I ever got a thrill out 
of oil. Never knew before what a 
whale of a difference it makes.” 


Not one motorist in a hundred real- 
izes that today. Here we have the first 
practical demonstration, and it’s going 
to change the whole point of view to- 
ward motor oil: oil is more than oil— 
it is power! 


Oil is more than oil—it is power! 


As that idea takes hold on the im- 
agination and proves up by 
experience we believe that 
more people than ever will 
hunt up the Havoline dealer. 


THE Wasson Motor 
Check is now installed 
in our Refinery under 
special license by the 
T. N. T. Engineering 
Company. Tests on all 
types of cars,new and 
old, are being run, 
with different grades 
of oils. Watch for later 
announcemeuts. 


OIL 
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DON’T FOOL YOURSELF 
HAT boy or girl doesn’t enjoy fooling 
somebody on April first or Apmil 

Fools day? And where did this custom 
originate? In the dictionaries we read 
that this custom has been practiced in 
many countries for centuries. In Scotland 
the victim is called a gowk (cuckoo), in 
France, un poisson (an April fish). .No 
one knows where the custom originated 
but every American boy and girl enjoys 
playing April fool pranks on his friends or 
parents or somebody else on this — c 

But did you ever think, boys and girls, 
how many of us fool ourselves? Did you 
ever get fooled in trying to fool someone 
else or did you ever for yourself in some- 
thing of real importance? One of the 
biggest lessons in life we should learn. is 
not to fool ourselves or deceive ourselves 
about real facts and conditions or the 
worthwhile things of life. 

Spring days are here and how we are 
tempted to flunk in school or miss a few 
days! What’s the good of school, we 
often ask, and when such a thought is 
entertained, aren’t we fooling ourselves? 

Perhaps Dad and Mother have given 
us a job todo. Parents want to feel that 
when a boy or girl reaches the age of 
from fourteen to sixteen years they can be 
trusted with important things connected 
with the farm and home. But some friend 
comes along and suggests a half-day off to 
go fishing or something else, and when we 
yield to the temptation and neglect the 
responsibility placed on us, don’t we fool 
ourselves? 

Suppose you have entered one of the 
various boys’ and girls’ clubs this spring. 
Sometimes the job seems irksome and 
when hot weather comes we can find lots 
of reasons for neglecting our club project. 
Perhaps Dad-is depending on us to help 
rush thru the spring plowing for the corn 
crop; Mother is depending on Sue for one 
of the household duties and we shirk the 
job. Aren't we fooling ourselves? 

This lesson can be applied in many ways 
and so as we play some prank on our 
friends on April Foots day, let’s consider 
the other side of the question and not fool 
ourselves in the important things of life. 
Let no one be able to say to us, “April 
fool is past, you’re the biggest fool at 
last.”’ 


FEEDING A WINNER 
Last fall, after winning champion on 
my angus steer at the Junior Livestock 
Show in St. Paul, I decided to drop out of 
club work, “quit 
But two months 


while quitting is good.”’ 
was as long as I could 











Russell Morgan and his prize winner 


endure it. The meeting and cooperation 
with others, the honor, the benefits, 
character and nature of the work itself, 
Jured me back. 


So early in January I began my search 
for acalf, and found one, a mere calf, which 
was two months old. would have pre- 
ferred a junior yearling because the grand 
champion has always n selected from 
that class, but this one had the desired 
type and characteristics that go toward 
making a good steer. 

I t him from C. N. Jfelstead and 
hauled him home in a hog crate, so you 
can see he wasn’t ve i 


I put him 
on a@ nurse cow and feeding him, 
and by the first of March he weighed 472 
poun I then began to keep a record of 
the feeds fed. I started him on a fairl 
liberal amount of corn together wit 
barley, oats and bran but I soon found 
that the corn would have to be dimin- 
ished as he was getting too fat and I feared 
he would be overdone. 

For the next two months he received 
very little corn and after that none at all. 
Toward the end of the — period 
boiled barley was supplemented for some 
of the dry feeds unl dintal was added. 

On the twentieth of August, when I 
completed my record, he weighed 900 
pounds, making a gain of 428 pounds in 
150 days or about two and four-fifths 

unds a day. He made that gain on 
an pounds of oats, 121 pounds of corn, 
209 pounds of barley, 187 pounds of 
bran, 20 pounds of oilmeal, 500 pounds of 
alfalfa hay and 2,250 pounds of whole 
milk.—Russell Morgan, Minn. 

















Herman Kleemeier’s hampshire gilt 


HOW I RAISED MY HOGS 

About a month or two before our 
local fair was held in 1920, the fair 
association advertised that it would give 
a purebred gilt to each of three boys. and 
girls in each township that did the best 
judging of hogs. The boys and girls who 
won & pig were to sign a contract that 
they would take good care of it and return 
two pigs from her litter the next year for 
the boys and girls that judged that year. 

After I read about it, I decided to 
judge, because I had always wanted to 
ave something of my own. When the 
day came, I was on hand to get all the 
points I could on judging. We then 
judged four pens of hogs that they had 
re That afternoon about 4 
tacked up the names of the 
it did make me feel when 
e pig I 


y for us. 
o’clock the 
winners an 
I saw my name on the list. 
chose was a chester white. 

I fed her oats and a prepared feed in one 
feeder and shelled corn in another for a 
while. This was a mistake, for in raising 
a gilt for breeding purposes such feeds are 
too fattening. She farrowed six pigs the 
next July but one of them died the next 
day. I let the rest run outside when they 
were big wens and this cost me two 
more, e sun was so hot the little 
pigs’ skins were sunburned. I sprayed 
them and put salve on them, but two died. 
I sold the other three the following Feb- 
ruary and got $64 for them. They weighed 
225 pounds. 
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JUNIOR AND CLUB DEPARTMENT 


A Department for Boys and Girls 


Conducted by E. N. HOPKINS 


The same summer our club leader got 
me interested in a purebred gilt club, but 
as I did not have any pigs besides my 
chester white sow, I had to buy one. 

I kept my gilt in a bluegrass plot of 
about one-eighth of an acre, which fur- 
nished more grass than she could eat. In 
addition I fed her ground oats and corn 
mixed in a feeder with a prepared feed. 
tankage and skimmilk. She was not 
vaccinated when I got her, so I vaccinated 
her at the same time I did my three little 
chester whites, which were then about 
six weeks old. I always vaccinate my pigs 
at about that age because it is cheaper and 
prevention is a lot better than cure. 

I showed her at the fair and while I 
did not get a prize in the pig club classes, 
I got third or her in the open class, which 
made me $3. I also judged again and won 
another gilt. This time I picked a hamp- 
shire because I like them a little better 
than any of the other breeds. 


On March 6, 1922, my hampshire club 
gilt farrowed nine pigs and raised them 
all. The hampshire gilt that I won at the 
fair farrowed eight pigs March 12, 1922, 
and raised seven until they were about 
three or four weeks old when one of them 
was accidentally killed. The chester white 
pig which I won two years before farrowed 
twelve pigs and raised nine. 

I put one gilt from the first sow that far- 
rowed and two from the second one in the 
pig club. I fed ther ground oats, mid- 
dlings, tankage, skimmilk and alfalfa 
pasture. I showed them at the Rockwell 
City fair and won first and second in the 
hampshire class, which was $17. About 
a month later I also showed them at the 
Manson fair and won first and third over 
all breeds and fifth on my best one in the 
open class, which amounted to $11. 

At the close of the contest we brought 
our gilts up to be judged to decide who 
was to be the winners, and my best gilt 
took the honors again by winning first 
over all breeds, which meant,a trip to the 
short course at Ames for me with all my 
expenses paid.—Herman Kleemeier, Cal- 
houn county, Iowa. 


INCOME TAX 


“How much are these puppies, boy?” 
“All a quarter except this one and he’s 
thirty-five cents. He swallowed a dime 
esterda 


y y-" 








This is Jane Drennan, Grundy coufity, 

Missouri. She is feeding the two chester 

whites shown here to pay her way thru 
high school 
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THe- LONG-LIFE BATTERY FOR FOUR CAR 





Drawn 
C.F. hELcK 
for the Electric 


Storage Battery 
Company 











To stay in your car 
and out of the repair shop 


When you get down to brass tacks, that’s about all you 
ask from a battery. 

You do want dependable, plentiful power whenever 
you need it, and you don’t want worry and inconvenience 
and repair bills. 

You don’t want to be worried with long, technical talks on 
battery construction, but you do want to experience results. 

You don’t want to be told— you want to be shown! 

Exide Batteries are made for such as you. 

They are designed and built to yield the maximum in 
time and dependability of service at a minimum in upkeep. 

Many thousands of the Exide Batteries now in use have 
been on the job for unbelievably long periods. 


7 Woy for automobile batteries FARM rowan AND ene A 
Y . majority t 
are from $17.65 up aopenting fave ‘arm power _ 
a 
THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CoO.., Philadelphia 
In Canada, Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, 133-157 Dufferin St., Toronto 


Exide 


BATTERIES 
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TELLS HOW HE FEEDS HIS COW 


I am going to tell you how I care for my 
cow and calf. The first thing I doin the 
morning is to milk my cow. She gives an 
eight-quart pail full of milk. After I get 
thru milking the rest of the cows, I give 
my own cow feed consisting of corn, rye 
and oats ground together. She gets two 
pans of this, a pan of bran and a handful 
of oilmeal. When it is all mixed together 
and put in a pail, the pail is full of feed. 
After she gets thru eating her feed, I give 
her cornstalks. About twelve o'clock 
I let her out to drink. While she is out 
drinking, I bed her stall, clean her crib 
and give her hay. Then I let her in again. 
In the evening I give her feed and corn- 
stalks again and about seven o’clock I 
milk her. 

My cow’s name is ““Mayflower.” She 
is a purebred Guernsey. | like her very 
much and she knows me very well, too. 
When I get thru milking her, she calls 
after me to eome up to her and when I 
come up, she lies down to rest because 
she is satisfied that | am near her. She is 
two years old now. - I bought her from 
my uncle when she was six weeks old. 

Her calf’s name is June Rose. She is 
also a purebred Guernsey. She is six 
weeks old now. I give her a pail of milk 
morning and evening. Her feed is a cup- 
ful of oats, bran and oilmeal three times a 
day. I also give her an armful of hay 
three times a day. She is a very large 
calf for her age 

I am in the seventh grade and have a 
good teacher The school is about one 
mile from home Arden D. Hansen, 
Wisconsin 

















Normal Bowman of Ohio and his pony. 
Most boys like a pony or horse and Nor- 
mal certainly has a fine looking animal 


GIRLS HAVE A GOOD CLUB 

The following story from Dorothy 
Worford of Brown county, Indiana, is a 
testimonial of what club work is doing 
for nearly a million boys and girls this 
year 

“Every boy and girl should belong to 
some kind of a club,” she writes. “Boys 
and girls of club age need a certain 
amount of work and recreation to develop 
them mentally and physically, and I know 
of no better way to get it in better propor- 
tions than in club work. Because nearly 
all club people are in school during the 
winter and are often not old enough to 
get positions during vacation months they 
are usually idle and subject to the tempta- 
tions that come to idle hands. It is 
human nature to want friends and as there 
isn’t much chance to enjoy society in the 
rural districts, the club forms a social 
center. It helps to fit the boy or girl for 
their life’s profession and meanwhile brings 
in quite a profit 

Our club was organized in the spring of 
1923. I had been doing club work for 
quite a while and was asked to be leader. 
I won first prize in my sewing in my 
township in 1922 and took a trip. to the 
Purdue Club Round-Up as a prize. 


eight weeks old, 
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None of the girls, except two who did 
second year’s work, had ever done any 
sewing before. One or two had to rip up 
their aprons, but the rest did good work. 
It was rather amusing to see them trying 
to use their thimbles, but they were not 
long in learning and will not sew without 
them now. 

We had eight club meetings during the 
vacation season and all the meetings were 
largely attended. Several of the mothers 
came to some of these meetings and gave 
us some good: advice. 

















Ralph Fairbanks of Minnesota and his 
prize spotted poland, “‘Ch Blossom.” 
She is now a year old and will farrow pigs 
in May. Ralph also owns a fine heifer 
which is giving 24 pounds of milk daily. 





MINNESOTA GIRL RAISES 
POULTRY 


Here is a letter from Helen Baatalo of 
Minnesota, who tells of her rience in 
raising poultry. She does not belong to a 
club but she thinks every boy and girl on 
the farm should own something. 

Helen’s father died eight years ago and 
she lives with her mother and three 
younger sisters on an eighty-acre farm. 
She graduated from the eighth grade but 
could not afford to go on to high school so 
asked her mother if she could have some- 
thing of her own. Her mother gave her 
a calf for her birthday and she fed and 
cared for it very efficiently. Later, she 
sold the calf for $15 and purchased a one- 
hundred-egg incubator from a neighbor. 
Helen says that she did not know much 
about incubators at that time but she read 
all she could find about them in farm pa- 
pers they had on hand. She washed and 
disinfected it thoroly, cleaned the lamps 
and pipes, tested the thermometer and 
regulator and inspected it all over to see 
that it was in perfect order. 

When she found that everything was 
all right, she filled the incubator with one 
hundred eggs, fifty Rhode Island reds and 
fifty leghorns, and took great care of it. 
She hatched sixty-five chicks. “That 
wasn’t so bad for a beginner,’”’ writes 
Helen, “for the rest of the eggs were in- 
fertile. Some old people told me that 
I was just wasting my time, eggs and fuel 
but I was determimed to wm.” 

Feed and Care of Chicks 

“No feed was given them during the 
first thirty-four hours,” writes Helen. 
“The first feed consisted of the infertile 
eggs taken from the incubator, boiled 
hard, chopped fine with shells included. 
The second feed was hard-boiled eggs, 
chopped and mixed with rolled oats. This 
I fed for the first four or five days; then I 
began giving them bread crumbs, oatmeal, 
cracked wheat, broken rice and a small 
quantity of millet seed. Cornmeal should 
not be given during the first week but after 
that cornmeal bread, rolled oats, wheat 
bran and wheat can be given in combina- 
tion. Charcoal and sand should be kept 
on the floor from the beginning. Skimmilk 
is good for them to drink | fresh water 
should be supplied often. Chicks should 
be fed often but not too much at a time 
for there is more danger of feeding them 
too much rather than not enough. I alse 
fed them lettuce leaves and green stuff 
whenever I could get it. When they were 
gave them free range. 
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Only five of + chicks died and this was 


from being chilled 
“After they were given free range I fed 
them three or four times a day. I fed 


wheat, cracked oats and corn, and an a 
self-feeder I gave them a mixture of four 
parts bran, two parts shorts, three parts 
ground oats and one or two parts meat 
meal. When they were three months old, 
I separated the cockerels from the pullets 
I had about forty pullets and during Sep- 
tember and October I gave them their feed 
outside because it was warm and they 
could get some green stuff. 

“Pullets should be fed and. cared for 
well if you want them to lay the whole 
winter. My leghorns started laying when 
five and one-half months old, or in Oc- 
tober, and my Rhode Island reds started 
when six or six and one-half months old 
and layed all winter. On October 15th 
I confined them in the poultry house and, 
when I fed them, I scattered the feed into 
a thick layer of wheat straw. The morn- 
ing feed consisted of one-half gallon of 
wheat, one-third gallon of oats, one-third 

allon of cracked corn and millet seed 
Tens sheuld not be fed much during the 
day becausesit makes them lazy and they 
should be made to work for their living 
In the evening I gave them enough to 
eat of cracked wheat, corn, meatscraps, 
sometimes boiled with a little bran and 
shorts added, but I prefer raw meat. For 
a wet mash I boil potatoes, meat, fish, 
mash them fine and add a little bran while 
hot for a treat and they like it fine. In 
winter, for green stuff I feed mangels, 
rutabagas, potatoes, cabbages, etc. | 
keep one box of clover and alfalfa leaves 
for them; another filled with oystershells 
and sand, and also a dust box where they 
can bathe themselves, and I always dust 
them with lice powder in the winter. 

“For drink I give them fresh water and 
all the buttermilk and skimmilk they want. 
From the forty puilets I averaged twenty 
to thirty eggs a day all thru the winter. 
The incubator paid for itself the first year 
and I had a good profit besides. I intend 
to keep on raising poultry and some day 
I hope to be a successful poultry raiser and 
have a farm of my own. I like the junior 
department fine and like to read of the 
experiences of others for it helps me in my 
work.” 











DOES NOT BELONG TO CLUB 

“TI am sending a picture of myself and my pig. 
My pig is a big-type poland china. She is eight 
months old. I paid $15 for her and took the balance 
of the money and bought some chops. I give her 
three ears of corn a meal and a bucketful of slop. 
She also runs on pasture. 

“What I want to accomplish thru the loan is to be 
a good farmer and know how to raisg stock. 
wanted the loan so I could buy some stock to help 
me go thru high school. The loan has helped me 
to get started for myself. I do not belong to any 
club yet, but I am going to join a little county club. 
l am doing some farm work but am not farming the 
who!# farm as we had bad luck with our horses this 
spriug.”"—Lunsford M. Wright, Wabash county, hid. 


A SATISFIED FARM BOY 

“My pigs are doing fine and I am proud of them. 
I am feeding them corn and ground feed and they 
are running in the pasture (September 17th). 

“I am working to pay the loan as I would sooner 
have my pigs than the money. I am planning to 
have a nice bunch next year. I had to help thresh 
so could not attend the county fair, but expect to go 
next year. 

“I appreciate the loam and I certainly do intend 
to stay on the farm as I now have otenething ot EY 
own. is no better place to live.”—G. E, Orr. 
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Firestone Service Dealers Are 
Your Authorities On 
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BALLOON GUM-DIPPED CORDS 


T is already an accepted fact that the Firestone 
Balloon Gum-Dipped Cord is one of the big 
things accomplished in tire building. The public 


overwhelming approval. 


Naturally, motorists who are up-to-date are 
calling upon the Firestone Service Dealer for 

ithoritative information about this latest ex- 
ample of Firestone pioneering. He is more than 
. distributor of tires; he is a guide to the motor- 
ing public—sound, experienced, business-like. 

He is familiar with the facts about the Balloon 
Gum-Dipped Cord; how it has so materially 
bettered riding comfort, safety and car conser- 
vation, without sacrificing mileage or increasing 
tuel consumption. Ask him to explain why the 
pecial Firestone gum-dipping process is essen- 





vFirestone 


Factories: AKRON, OHIO 





tial to successful balloon tire construction. He 
will tell you how the thin sidewall is made 
stronger and more flexible by impregnating 
every fibre of the cords with special rubber 
compound. 

With Balloon Gum-Dipped Cords the diffi- 
culties and hazards of rough roads disappear. 
For these great air-cushions easily, absorb ob- 
stacles and roll smoothly over depressions, 

The broad, pliable treads cling to the slip- 
periest road surfaces, giving far better braking 
control. Skidding or slipping is almost impos- 
sible. Traction is made far more effective. 

See the nearest Firestone Service Dealer for 
complete information regarding the application 
of these wonderful tires to your car. 


Hamilton, Ont. 











Latest Photograph of Earle E. Liedermas 


THE MUSCLE BUILDER 


Show me the man who doesn't want 
muscle, with abounding health, and I'll 
show you a man who is ready to be 
measured for a wooden box—he's dead 
and he doesn’t know it. <A body without 
muscle is like a house without founda- 


tion—a little storm, and over it goes. 
Get wise, fellows, I shouldn't have to 
tell you these things. You can't enjoy 


life with a weak, sickly body. There is 
no pleasure like the feeling of health and 
strength And when I say strength, I 
don't mean any half way business. Do 
it right, or forget it. 
THE WHOLE WORKS 

I build muscle—good, big, solid muscle. 
Let other fellows knock this idea if they 
want I know what I'm doing and I 
guarantee you'll like it. I'll put an arm 


on you that can be made pliable one 
second and bulge out hard as steel the 
next An arm that will be equally use- 
ful in weight lifting and any kind of 
skillful athletics. Just for a starter, I'll 
increase the size of that arm at least one 
full inch in the first 30 days. I'll put a 


chest on you to be proud of. A full 
deep chest with a pair of lungs that will 
take a man sized load of rich oxygen with 
every breath, and you know what that 


means Your lungs feed your blood, 
shooting a kick through your veins that 
will make you just bubble over with vital- 
ity I will build up those inner muscles 
sround your heart and every vital organ. 
I will send a thrill up your old spinal 
column that will make you feel like 


tackling a wild cat. 


A NEW BODY IN 90 DAYS 
Some wise crackers say it takes years to put a 
man in shape. That's because they don't know any 
better. | want just 90 days and I'll change your 
body so you won't recognize yourself. By that 
time every muscle in your anatomy will literally 
bulge out. And what's more your whole being will 
just tingle with excitement. You will have a spring 
to your step and a flash to your eye that will 
radiate personality wherever you go. You will 
feel like shouting ‘I'm a man—and I can prove it.” 
Come on now felléws. Why waste more time? 
I'm not just promising these things I guarantee 
them If you doubt me, make me prove it. Are 
you ready? Let's go 
Send for my new 64-page book 
‘“‘MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT’’ 
It is Free 


It contains forty-three full-page photographs of 
myself and some of the many prise-winning pupils 
I have trained. Some of these came to me as _piti- 
ful weaklings, imploring me to help them. Look 
them over now and you will marvel at their present 
physiques. This book will prove an impetus and a 
real inspiration to you. It will thrill you through 
and through. All I ask is 10 cents to cover the cost 
of wrapping and mailing and it is yours to keep 
This will not obligate you at all, but for the sake 
your future health and happiness, do not put it 
oft Send today—right now, before you turn this 


EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
Dept. 1204 305 Broadway, New York City 





=. 
EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
Dept. 1204, 305 Broddway, New York City 

Dear Sir: I enclose herewith i0c for which 
you are to send me, without any obligation on my 
part whatever, a copy of your latest book,‘ Muscular 
Development.” 


Name . Coc cecede ceee shoves eseccevesen 
otreet Co eereeesreeeeseeceseseeseseseseess 


City..... : ‘ State rrr 
(Please write or print plainly.) 
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ONLY A CLOD! 


Only a clod of dirt! And yet what an 
there is connected 


in 
with hen illions of years age omens 
eir 


Saul ¢ of the rocks these men conclude that 
at one time the earth was a molten mass 
that boiled and bubbled violently. Great 
clouds of steam and other gases filled the 
air. If rain fell, it was immediately con- 
verted into steam and thrown back into 
the air. Of course, no life of any kind 
could exist. 

Then a = took place. The earth 
was slowly cooling. Various element’ in 
the molten mass solidified until finally 
there formed a solid crust over the surface 
of the earth. Not a smooth covering like 
that on a rubber ball, but twis and 
w into mountains and valleys, as the 
earth contracted and cooled. And still 
there was no soil, only rocks. 

But the sun shone, rain pattered against 
the ledges and the winds constantly played 
over them. Slowly but surely the hardest 
rocks softened. Air and water were form- 
ing chemical combinations with them and 
they would dissolve and be carried away. 
As time went on, little pieces of rock broke 
loose to be thrown against other rocks by 
the wind and thus act like a file in wearing 
off. other fragments. 

Rocks Are Storehouses 

As soon as the earth had cooled suffi- 
ciently, ice formed which greatly aided in 
the work of breaking f the rocks. Rivers 
cut vast channels and also carried away 
the soil formed by other agencies. Thus, 
we see that all soil came originally from 
rocks and that rocks today are locked 
storehouses filled with soil elements that 
will be released as time goes on. 

Of course, all rocks now in existence 
were not formed while the surface of the 
earth was cooling. Great beds of lime- 
stone and shale represent portions of the 
original rocks which have dissolved 

— later deposited by streams. 

Some time in the dim past, after the 
rocks had been softened somewhat, plants 
made their appearance. Probably they 

were limited at. first to pools of water in 
which were dissolved minerals from the 
rocks. Then they attached themselves 
diréctly to the rocks as low forms of 
lichens do today on “‘niggerheads”’ in the 
fields. As these early plant forms grew old 
and died, they dropped back on the soil 
making it richer and better for other plants 
that followed. Thus, we had our first 
humus or organic matter. 

Where the plants helped in the work of 
breaking up the rocks, their decaying 
bodies also aided greatly in improving the 
poor, scanty soil already formed. Decay- 
ing Legstalde matter, which we supply 
now by plowing under crop residues and 
manures develop acids which increase the 

rate at which the plant food in the soil 
becomes available for use. It also binds 
loose, coarse soils together and loosens up 
fine, heavy soil so air, an essential for 
plant root growth, may enter. 

Sandy soils, because of their coarse- 
ness, do not hold water well and in summer 
become so hot plants are injured. Sup- 
plied with organic matter, such soils are 
enabled to retain water longer during 
dry spells and the heat is also modified 
somewhat. Stiff clays, because they are 
formed of extremely fine soil particles, 
become so compact that water passes thru 
so — “th as @ conse pew feew 
up slowly in the spring uently 
get very hard in dry weather. Liberal 
applications of manure, which is organic 
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Filled 40 Silos— 
Never Plugged 


Bk AF this oS om oe with 
an L- Cutter, 5 
and never had a plugged pipe.”” pe.” Ernest Kahler, 
igen Soings, N. 
made in Sour plow to fit any power. 

a ae qane ae tea! See og and, U, 8. 

odeg | at oe pag cutaing Gov’t 
Bulletin‘ ing and Feedi f "—both free. 
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$400 SECURES 80-ACRE FARM 
HORSES, COW, TOOLS, CROPS 


Poultry, wad Bo, moveweed, on state eid valuable 
woodlet ;comfortable aew house, barn ;all for $1000, only 
$400 needed. Details page 32 Bargain Catalog. Copy free. 


Strout Farm Agency,427CN Marquette Bidg., Chicago, lll. 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for 
Suburb Truckers, 
Florists Nurserymen, Fruit Growers. Gates 
American Farm Machine Co. —_ 
2579Uni.Av.8.E.,Min Minn. 
200 Dunlap or 
STRAWBERRIES 100 Progressive 
rauuerre puaatte1.50 6 ever ae a st ne 
rawberry prepa On 
Dump (not prenoald) $5.00. Raspberry, 
curren rry, shrubbery, peonies, hardy 
and flowering bulbs 


Price list free. pe » 
HPLLCREST GARDENS. ALBERT = MINNESOTA 
100 DUNLAP STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
75¢ postpaid. 1000 Dunl $2.50: Gibson, $3.50 Cham 
th spastald: 100 i 00. 100 Pre "ressive 

Raspbe 


erbearing 
tries, $1.75; "1b Grapes $1 00. 
IGER’S NU wyer, Mich. 


Firms Teun advertise year ox. year make 
quality goods. 
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Super- 
Quality 
The TRIMO Mon- 
key Wrench is a 
little higher priced 
than the ordinary 
kind, but its re- 
markable strength, 
superior design and 
efficiency are appre- 
ciated by those who 
insist on super-qual- 
ity.It hasn’t a single 
cast partin it—is an 
all-steel,drop-forged 
wrench, Handle, 
housing and station- 
ary jaw arefashioned 
into one piece, 

Wrench almost inde- 





structible with the ex- 
ception of the movable 
jaw and nut whichcan 
be replaced at small 
cost and thus extend 
the life of this wrench 
indefinitely.In the end 
therefore, TRIMO 
costs less. This eco- 
nomical feature is ex- 
clusively TRIMO’S. 
Remember— Cheap 
tools are dear.” Order 
direct at prices quoted 
here if your dealer 
cannot supply you. 


TRIMONT MFG. CO., 
Roxbury, Mass. 


SEND M.0.OR STAMPS 
if not at your dealer’s—we pay postage, 6 in. 
$1.20,8 in. $1.50, 10 in. $1.80, 12 in. 
in every home that hasan 
appreciation of the 


$2.30. Steel or wood 
THE MILL—RUYSDAEL ton, 2d inspiration ot 
for 25 or more. 


6429 
TWO CENTS EACH &icsucs. 
For a quarter of a century they have been invaluable in 
the classroom and the home. A Marger size for framing, 
22x28 inches, including margin, at $1.25 each. Send for 
( logue illustrating 1600 famous masterpieces, and 
three Perry Pictures in the popular sizes. 


Catalogue 15c, in coin or stamps. 


‘he Perr Pictures maiden, Mass. 














Famous Paintings 
They should have a place 












Eels Mink, Muskrats and other 
fur-bearing animals, in 
numbers, with my New. re 

Traps. They catch them 





M 
Everyone Buys Every Day 


Some part of ourline. You can take ordersfor com- 
ple ine of gr Paints, roofing, motor oils, tires 
radio sets, from institutions, boarding houses and 
private families. We deliver and collect. Our 
sare nationally known and guaranteed quality 
how samples and secure large orders. No capita 
r selling experience necessary. Heavy re-orders make 
Steady, profitable business. Address 
Hitchcock- Hill Company, Dept. 233, 


Chicago. 
References. Qny bank or express company. 








Send | el or drawing for 
Preliminary Examination 
Booklet free. Highest ref- 
Best results. Promptness assu « 


WATSON E, COLEMAN, 644 G STREET, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Weoted to hear from owner “Saving farm or uni 








unimproved 
land for sale. John J. Black, SWppewa Falls, Wisconsin 


matter or humus, loosens up this compact 
mass, permits the air to enter and as a 
consequence we have an earlier soil which 
is not so likely to be hard and cloddy during 
a dry period. 

But we must not overlook animal 
and insect life in our study of soil forma- 
tion. After the plants, especially grasses, 
had secured a foothold, the animals ap- 
peared. AS is true today, their manurial 


‘return to the soil was very valuable. 
| Furthermoré, as they dug and tunneled 


the earth they loosened it admitting air 
and improving it for plant use. The in- 
sects such as ants develop vast under- 
ground systems of burrows thus opening 
the way for air and water. 

The humble esrthworm, so rly 
sought at this time of year for fish bait, 
has perhaps done more than any other 
creature in working over the soil and 
opening it up. It is estimated that ten 
inches of the upper surface of the soil 
passes thru the bodies of these faithful 
workers every fifty years. Some authori- 
ties & so far as to say that agriculture 
could not exist were it not for their help. 

Now we have seen in a brief way how 
soil has been formed. Much more might 
be said of how vast ice sheets covering the 
whole northern half of our country 


| smoothed down hills and mixed their soi 


with soil brought from hundreds of miles 
away. Or we might spend 9 great deal of 
time in studying soils that have been 
deposited by winds. However, enough 
has been said, I believe, to show you that 
éven so ordinary a thing as a clod of dirt 
may have a long and very interesting 
story. 


SCORED NINETY-EIGHT PERCENT 


For many years the 
pigs, cows, sheep and 
chickens have competed 
for blue ribbons at the 
various fairs. Livestock 
experts have spent much 
time in figuring out 
score cards that deter- 
mine the prize winners 
in livestock and poultry 
contests. 

Last year extension 
workers decided that it 
was about time boys and 
girls should have a score 
card and enter the health 
contests held at the 
fairs and expos'tions. 

In a contest at the 
International Livestock 
Exposition, Albert Hes- 
kitt of Colorado proved 
to be the winner in a 
bunch of nearly 100 club 
boys, scoring ninety- 

You boys and girls who 








eight percent. ‘ 
expect to attend state fairs and other ex- 


positions this year had better use the 
toothbrush faithfully, eat a balanced ra- 
tion, get plenty of sleep and live out of 
doors all you can if you expect to score 
as high as Albert did at the contest last 
year. 


WANTS A JERSEY HEIFER 

I had saved enough from my chickens 
and hog to help pay for a heifer but had 
to take what I had saved to fix up pens 
for my chickens. They are fine and have 
commenced to lay. ; 

I have a chance to get a Jersey heifer 
and am asking you to help me again, if 
you will, please. Would like to get $25, 
the same amount I borrowed before, if you 
can let me have it. I will be in shape to 
help quite a lot. Will get a picture taken 
as soon as I can and send it to you. 

I thank you for all your past kindness 
to me and ask you to be kind to me again 
and loan me $25. I will ra! a young 
heifer with it and use what I have to fix 
up my pens for I can’t ask my father to 
do it. Llike to — him if I can and thank 
you again.—Ada Gallagher, Ohio, 




















/nformation 


—About the Kind of Land 
You Are Looking For 


The L. & N. Railroad traverses a 
vast territory in the heart of the 
South—a territory as varied as it is 
large—not in just one state, but in 
thirteen of them. Here are found 
some of the finest, yet low cost, 
agricultural lands in the world; 
“with soils and climate specially 
adapted to a diversity of crops. 
The L. & N. has no land to sell, but 
offers free information as to de- 
sirable communities, lands, crops, 
methods, markets, etc., in this big 
productive territory where there 
is a place for many more ambitious 
farmers, 


Check the Lines That 
Interest You 


Get full and free information about Jands 
best suited for the successful growing of 
the you wish to raise, and localities 


in which seu might like to live. 

Staple Crops Orchard Fruits 
Stock Raising Truck Gardening 
Dairying Poultry 


Fillin your name and address. 
Tear out and mail to 


G. A. PARK 
General Immigration and Industrial Agent, 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad, 
Dept., SF-1, Louisville, Ky. 
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A Rose Garden 
For You 














If you like roses and we believe you 
do, you'll be interested in this 
announcement. 

We have a contract with a large 
grower of roses that enables us 
to make this attractive offer. 

The following assortment of six 
rose plants will be sent you, 
postpaid, as indicated below: 

Climbing American Beaaty (Crimson) 

Madam Betterily (Pink) 


Etoile de France (Crimson) 
t (Y 


My Maryland ( 
Angelus (White) 
Assortment of 
Our Rose Offer: (2 77re""* Of 
above sent postpaid, for four one-year 
subscriptions to Successful Farming at 25 
centseach; or for two two-year subscrip- 


tions at 50 cents each. Cannot be given 
for your own subscription alone. 


This Book Insures Rose 
Success . 
press: ill 
eg ag by 50 Rae Sherlowk. It 
ove understandable information that 
r e 8 oO 
I = rose growing a8 easy as growing 


Successful 
Rose Culture 


Chesla C. Sherlock 


teint 


Successful Rose Cul- 
Our Offer: ture, paper binding. 


given potspaid, for four one-year sub- 











scriptions to Successful Farming at 25 
cents e€ ach, or for twotwo-year subscrip= 
tions at 50 cents each. Cannot be given 
for your own subscription alone, but your 
subscription may be included inthe club 
Better secure the subscriptions and forward 


them now while you have the matter in 
mind, 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 


E. T. Meredith, Des Moines, Iowa 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 
492 Success Bidg., Des Moines, lowa 


Enclosed please find names of - sub- 
scribere for Successful Farming. ’ Please 
som ime ) Assortment of 6 roses. 
) Successful Rose Culture. 


Enclosed is remittance for $s 


Name. Coereceseseseeesesesesess . 


P. O 
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BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 
Continued from page 1@ 
along pe plank with more ease, seem- 


ingly, t you could carry ten pounds of 
sugar in a market-basket. 

Every tenth basket was weighed but 
done so quickly that you could hardly 
discover it. Two men would halt, set 
their basket on a large balance where 
another coolie weighed it ina half-second. 
He called out the nuniber of pounds and 
three checkers took it down. The coal 
owners and steamship men take the 
weight from every tenth basket and strike 
an average. One checker represented the 
steamship company, one the coal owners 
and the third represented the labor con- 
tractor. 

A Chinaman had the contract for the 
labor. He paid the coolies about one and 
one-half cents per basket. This, of course, 
was divided between the two men. They 
carried from thirty-five to forty baskets 
per hour, so you see they received about 
thirty cents per hour for this laborious 
toil. Any American would have dropped 
before an hour, for onl thong natives or 
Chinese can stand such 

Large Tin acon 

Nearly two hundred thousand people 
in the Malay Peninsula depend upon the 
tin industry for their living. Many of the 
mountains are full of tin mines; in fact 
half of the tin used in the whole world 
comes from these mines, so it is said. 
The great smelters for the country are 
located in Singapore and their tall chim- 
neys belch forth smoke in such volume 
that one thinks of a great manufacturing 
center. 

In all this peninsula the land is 
owned by the state. While iculture 
may well be said to be the chief industry, 
yet hardly a farmer owns his own farm. 
Cocoanut, coffee, tapioca, indigo, corn 
rice, cotton tobacco, sweet potatoes and 
all such stuff are grown. Of course, tropi- 
cal fruits are wn tho not in such 
quantities as in Java and some of the East 
India islands. 

But the greatest of all a pee - 
rubber. About fifty 
British government sent James —. M. in- 
to the great Amazon loge f in Brazil to 
investigate the rubber industry. He 
carried some rubber seeds home with him 
to London and they were planted in the 
Kew Gardens. About a dozen out of a 
hundred or more grew and six of them were 
taken to Calcutta and set out, but they 
all died. Another man was sent to Brazil 
by the British government and he secured 
seventy thousand seeds. Thirteen hun- 
dred of these were finally transplanted in 
Ceylon and grew very rapidly. 

in 1877 twenty-two rubber plants were 
set out in the Malay Peninsula and in 1881 
these bore seed. From this humble be- 
ginning the great rubber industry of today 
has sprung up. This peninsula at present 
furnishes more rubber perhaps than is 
exported from Brazil. The climate seems 
ideal for rubber. As long ago as 1912 there 
were 621,621 acres of this Malay country 
planted in rubber trees. 

I drove for miles thru these rubber 
forests on the island of Singapore. There 
are hundreds of narrow but smooth auto 
roads winding thru these plantations. 
Chinese contractors and planters control 
very many of these plantations. Many of 
them are rich and live in elegant homes, 
but the toilers live in hovels with dirt floors 
and void of furniture. 

Rubber trees are not tapped before 
they are four or five years old. The virgin 
jungle soil is leased for ninety-nine years 
by some of these planters. It is taxed from 








one to five dollars per acre per year, When 
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Philadelphia 
SCIENTIFIC IGNITION 


FOR THE 


FORD 


You'll readily no- 
tice the increased 
power as soon as 
ATWATER KENT 
Ignition, Type LA, 
is installed on eith- 
er a new Ford or 
one which has 
been run_ thou- 
sands of miles. Acceleration 
is quicker—vibration reduced. 
A smooth, even motor per- 
forms for you with a touch of 
the throttle. 
Sen is i = $108 
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blue 
andogse grates. INSTALL 


Ear 
Elevator 
styles, | bet 1160 
Strong- 





BLUE PRINTS 


FREE 
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GETS ‘EM 





At rock-bottom brlcen you get the efficienc 
sets times as much. Users tell 


up stations from coast to 
on dry cells or storage battery. So 
any cabinets—finest workmanship throughout. 
Order direct or send for bulletin. 
Two tube outfit . . 
Four tube outfit . . 
'—Write for proposition quickly—it’s a winner. 


yh MIDWEST RADIO COMPANY 
824 Main Street Cincianati, Ohio 


SHELDON 4°>=- 


CONCRETE MIXERS 





Rave money, . Quit 
by band. t your engine to s Sheldon 
iarr and mate your own improvements 


Summer or winter Big capacity. Two 
wheeibarrows full per batch. Does finest 
3 —_—* or catalog and new low 


THE SHELDON MFG. CO., 500 Main Su, ehowks, Net 
EE ___E*Ee Pi 


if 
GO INTO BUSINESS -.ro-c°2—" 


Candy Factory’’ in your © tarnish everr- 
ng, Moog camg seo ae ied n't put it 
W.WALYER RAGSDALE, Drawer $2, EAST ORANGE, W ./- 
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the jungle forest is burned and the soil 
prepared, the small rubber plants are set 
out about a dozen feet apart. They grow 
so rapidly that im four or five years the 
most of the trees are about eighteen inches 
in circumference and are ready to tap. 
Up to this time the cost is from $200 to 
$300 per acre. 

| was much interested in the way the 
trees are tapped but the process is too 
long to describe here. The sap looks like 
very thick milk. It is gathered from the 
cups on the tree by the natives and placed 
in large vessels, some chemicals added, and 
soon it is like thick flabby white leather. 
It is then taken to the faetory and rolled 
thru a series of large iron rollers until it 
is something like white crepe paper. It 
is then dried and made ready for ship- 
ment. 
“Birdseye Views of Far Lands” may now be 
obtained in book form in two volumes. Volume I 
sells for $1.25 and Volume II for $1.50, or both 
will be sent postpaid for $2.50. Successful Farming 
Book Dept., Des Moines, Iowa. 


YOUR TAX MONEY SQUANDERED 
Continued from page 5 


on methods that fleece the public out 
of taxes. Office girls who know the 
inner workings of public office may 
give valuable information. Let us all en- 
deavor to turn the light on this question 
of spending the taxes so we may create a 
wholesome fear of the law, create a higher 
standard of official duties and arouse the 
voters to do their share as good citizens 
by electing the best available officers. 

Let us avoid all bitterness toward 
particular persons in public office. It is 
not a personal matter. The system is 
wrong, not so much the individual. We 
must put a premium on efficiency and 
honesty in public places by paying what 
it is worth and by keeping such officers in 
office. We've got to remove all tempta- 
tion so those spending the people’s money 
may not handle it carelessly. We've got 
to install a budget system so that an 
officer may adapt his program of work to 
the available funds rather than lay out a 
program and assess ,taxes to pay for it. 
We've got to have a law that will check up 
the books of public officers who handle 
public funds just as the books of national 
banks are checked up for the safety of the 
depositors. We've got to have some power 
over bond issues that will call a halt on 
public expenditures when a project is not 
needed or is extravagantly planned. , 

All these things will be fully described 
in this series of articles so that we have 
a constructive program to work upon. I 
could point out to you a county that is 
disgraced by its inexcusable waste in build- 
ing poor bridges. I could recount to you 
the disgrace of county commissioners who 


filched large and small sums from the 
public treasury. I could tell of incompe- 
tence in the building of rural schools and 


graft in the building of highways. Maybe 
{ will, but, I shall not name the guilty 
persons, tho I have their names. Some 
have gone to the penitentiary, others 
should and may go, but it is the system 
{ most condemn. It is the system I want 
to see changed so that no man may be 
tempted as a contractor, as a_public 
official or as an architect to fleece the 
public because it is too busy and too 
trustful to pay heed to public affairs. 
There will be some interesting revela- 


tions in this series of articles on tax 
money stolen and squandered. We are 
going to_check it if it takes several years 
to arouse the voters and taxpayers to a 
Sense of duty. Teapot Dome is a national 
disgrace. The veterans bureau is a ublic 


Scandal. But cast your eye on the doings 
close at home if you want to reduce your 
taxes, or have them economically ex- 


pended. 
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Aah 


and antenna 


WD-ll . 


Loudspeaker . . 





Radiola ITI 


with two Radiotrons 
WD-LI, and one pair of 
head telephones. Com- 
plete except batteries 

35 







Radiola Amplifier, in- 
cluding two Radiotrons 
- « $30 


Or Buy Complete 
Radiola III-A 
which is Radiola III and 
its Balanced Amplifier in s 
one cabinet; including 
four Radiotrons WD-11, 
headphones and Radiola 


$100 speaker can be added, to get distant stations 


Uses only dry batteries. 


233 Broadway, New York 


Ra 
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E most out-of-date idea in the world is the 
picture of the isolated farmer cut off from 
the world. When a thirty-five dollar Radiola 
will bring in cities for miles around, where’s the 


farm that’s isolated today? 


The best classical music. The city dance orches- 
tras. Church services. College lectures. Every- 


Extras You thing comes in—loud—clear—real as being on 
Can Add: the spot! The local weather reports save many 
Radiola Loudspeaker acrop. The market reports set fair prices. The 


crop lectures help bring farm success. This two- 
tube Radiola III gets them all. It is one of the 
remarkable new achievements of the greatest 
radio research laboratories in the world. 


The farmer near a station can add a Loud- 
and double the fun. 


Or a Radiola balanced amplifier and Loud- 


loud enough to fill a room with music. 


“There's a Radiola t for every purse” 


Radio Corporation of America 


Sales Offices 
10 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


diola 


REG. U.S. PAT OFF 
Send for the free booklet that describes every Radiola. 


433 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 











RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Dept. 394 (address office nearest you) 














Dear Sir: 
Please send me the free Radiola Booklet. 
= Name 
This symbol : 
rete eo = Address Mane 03 
protection + 
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45 miles of main canals and 137 miles of lateral 
ditches carry water to all parts of Sutter Basin, 
as needed. Sutter Basin crops are never thirsty! 
Note the healthy crop of cantaloupes. 









© ee 





The above illustra- 
tion, made from an 
actual photograph 
shows a one-year-old 
Sutter Basin peach 
orchard. The average 
peach yield in this 
vicinity is 13 tons to 
the acre, although 
yields run as high as 
22 tons to the acre. 
















The dairy farmer, as well as the = farmer, 
will delight in the abundant alfal elds. 9 to 
10 tons per acre, with 5 or 6 cuttings r year, 
keep the livestock well provided for—with 
enough left over to sell at a good profit. 






Q 


c.F 
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Where the Soil 
Yields More 


OU will find, in Sutter Basin, California, the kind of 

a farm you have always longed for——a farm where 

balmy climate, wonderfully fertile river-bottom soil, 
and controlled moisture combine to produce the great- 
est yields per acre of all kinds of crops. 


The soil is the fine, rich, silt-wash accumulation of centuries, 
deposited by the Sacramento and Feather rivers in the great fork 
just above the point where these two streams run together. Fertile, 
clean, uniform, level—it is land that you can farm with the least 
effort and the most profit! 


45,000 Acres to Choose From 


This tract, comprising 45,000 acres of river-bottom land, is 
being divided into suitable farms which are being sold to desirable 
farmers—not speculators! Every acre is of practically the same 
uniform high quality, but for those who have individual preferences 
= en » there are 45,000 acres to choose from—while the 
and lasts! 


Raise What You Want To 


Fruits of all kinds, small grains, garden truck, sugar beets, 
potatoes, onions, rice, etc., thrive here. Ten tons of alfalfa to the 
acre with five cuttings a year, 75 bushels of wheat, and 13 tons of 
peaches to the acre are not uncommon yields. Exceptional oppor- 
tunities also exist for the dairyman, the breeder of purebred stock, 
the hog raiser, and the poultry man. 

Complete irrigation and drainage systems—two eésentials to 
successful farming—give the Sutter Basin farmer full control of 
moisture both to and from the land. One share of water company 
stock goes with each acre of land—Sutter Basin farmers own their 
water as well as their land. 


Produce More—Earn More 


Here you can produce more, with less effort and expense, and 
sell what you produce at the greatest profit per unit of production. 
Convenient transportation—by rail, river, and concrete highways 
—and excellent markets provide ready, profitable outlets for what- 
ever you may raise. Get all the facts—today! 





‘TER BASIN 


eal Place to Farm 
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Where the hice \ 
Means More A Wonderland 


Le is sweeter in California. And California is at its best in Sutter Basin. The at Your Back Door 


climate is ideal. Records of the U. S. Weather Bureau at Sacramento show a varia- 


tion of less than 27 degrees in mean temperature between January and July. Think autem By Comets” the 
of it—only 27 degrees average difference between mid-winter and mid-summer! What right at your back , Aeben - 
more agreeable climate than this can you find anywhere? scenes that thousands of people travel 


And the State Department of Health records show that the death rate in this valley ores ~ —— > gos oe ite lofts 
is the lowest of any of the five great divisions of the State. It is a healthful, as well as a mountain pros cha ded o ite lofty 


pleasant place to live. falls; Lake Tahoe nestling 
ea ak SS 
Schools and Churches 


in.eternal snows; Crater ¢ National 
California is noted for its fine public school system—and Sutter Basin is keeping Park just across the California line to 


a hese wonder ¢pots and 
step with the most progressive sections of the State in this respect. Your children’ s educa the — inher oan ee 
tion will not be neglected here. Commodious, light, modern school buildings are being wae where you con wan B® 






erected as needed. And the city of Sacramento, just 22 miles or rest are easily reached over excellent 


away, provides every facility for higher education. 

There are also churches of various denominations, so 
there is no need for you to leave your religion behind 
you when you move to Sutter Basin. As a matter 
of fact, out here in the center of God’s finest handi- 
work—a land as fair as the Garden of Eden, with 
majestic, awe-inspiring mountains and broad, fer- 
tile valleys all about you—it is easier to worship. 
Here is an atmosphere of inspiring majesty and 
infinity that commands reverent respect of all. 


Townsite in Center of Project 


A block consisting of 640 acres of choice land has 
been set aside in the center of the project as a town- 
site. The S.P.R.R. has already built a fine, large depot 
here, forming the nucleus of what promises to be a 
thriving, prosperous home and busi ity 
a city in which youcan enjoy a share in building up. 


Come to Sutter Basin 


Words cannot picture for you the glories of Call- 
fornia—the joy of living here! Come out,and see for 
yourself. Fill out and mail the coupon. And then 


































351 Transportation Bidg. 
608 South Dearborn =. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Without obligation, please . 
send me full information 
regarding Sutter Basin 
Lands. I am interested 
in (state kind of farming 
you would like to follow 
in Califo,nia): 





decide to select your farmstead and homesite where 
your home will mean more to you and your family. 
Write or telegraph for complete information. 


SUTTER BASIN COMPANY, Eastern Sates Daps. 
351 Transportation So. Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO, I ILL. 

This project has been submitted to the Real Estate is t 
Commissioner of the State of California and the title, ©°#Y 
water, and methods of sale have been approved by him. ‘teads. 
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CYhe Ideal Piace to Live 




















A lamb cafeteria with a capacity of 5000 head, where 1250 
can eat ai once 


NLY once in seventeen years has A. L. Stockwell, Pawnee 

county, Kansas, failed to make money feeding lambs. 

And that was during the panic of 1907. Two years ago 

he made so much money that he refused to tell how much it 

was for fear the report might lead some inexperienced, prospec- 

tive feeder into financial trouble. Stockwell isn’t lucky. Hehas 

reduced his feeding operations to a business system and he is a 
shrewd buyer. That explains his success. 

“Why. is sheep feeding safer than hog feeding or cattle 
feeding?’’ I asked him. “It isn’t,” he replied. “TI consider it a 
highly specialized business and particularly hazardous for the 
average man. There is money m feeding if the lambs can be 
bought right. To buy them right aman must beexperienced not 
only in selecting thé type and weight of lamb that will likely 
make money, but in estimating immediate future tendencies 
of the market. 

“He must know the demand for feeders. If it is strong and 
producers are able to get high prices, he had best buy few and 
very carefully. If the demand is light and prices are down, he is 
justified in filling his feedlots. He must 
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The last of 10,000 head of lambs which passed thru Stockwell’ s 
fi two years ago 


STOCKWELL MAKES LAMBS PAY 


A Radio Keeps Him Posted On the Market 


By M. N. BEELER 


which runs on a steel track above the self-feeders. The oper- 
ator pushes this carrier along from a runway on top of the 
feeders. The feed mill has an hourly capacity of forty bushels 
of corn and 2,500 bushels of alfalfa. With this equipment 
four men will care for the lambs when the plant is running to 
capacity. 

Stockwell’s ration consists of two pounds of silage, 1.5 pounds 
alfalfa and .75 pound corn per head daily during the first 
half of the feeding period and 1.5 pounds alfalfa, 1.5 pounds 
corn and .25 pound cottonseed meal during the last half. The 
normal feeding period is 90 to 120 days. Stockwell estimates 
that his lambs will make ten pounds more on the self-feeders 
in 120 days than they would if hand-fed, and they bring fifty 
cents more a hundred. They make 100 pounds of gain on 
500 pounds of corn, 500 pounds of alfalfa, 120 pounds of silage, 
15 pounds of cottonseed meal, and 5 pounds of salt. The salt 
is supplied at the rate of about half a pound to a bushel of corn. 

When the plant is full, the lambs will consume 15,000 pounds 
of corn and alfalfa a day. The feeders will permit 1,250 lambs 
to eat at one time. There is practically no 
waste because the lambs cannot trample the 





know when to buy and when the market is 
likely to be best for his finished product. 
He must know approximately how many 
sheep are in the country and how many are 
likely to be moving to market when he is 
ready to sell. 

“Of course, it is not possible to have 
absolute knowledge of these things nor is it 
possible for any man to make an accurate 
estimate of conditions all the time. But 
a eareful study of the factors which affect 
the business will eliminate a great deal of 
guessing 

“Over a period of years the average live- 
stock feeder will make money about half 
the time. Favorable prices and condi- 
tions run in cycles of perhaps three to five 
years, followed by pyelen of low prices and 
unfavorable conditions. During these latter 
periods is when the feeder must watch his 
business carefully. If he can avoid losses 
during these years, he will be able to profit 
to a greater extent when the market turns 
upward 

“There’s money in lamb feeding, but the 
inexperienced man must be careful. I Bug- 
gest that prospective feeders begin in a 
small way and gradually build up. It is not 
easy to make money. It is easy to lose and 
lose heavily on sheep if a man does not know his business. 
Learning to buy and to buy right is the most difficult job of the 
sheep feeder.”’ 

Stockwell has a feeding plant that will accommodate 5,000 
lambs at a time. He normally feeds two groups a year. His 
plant is fifty feet wide and 260 feet long. A feed ro sixteen 
feet wide extends the full length of the building and the sheds 
on each side are seventeen feet wide. The building is of the 
monitor type. 

On each side are six feedlots sixty feet wide. Water is sup- 
plied to these lots by astoragetank anddrinkingfountains. The 
water level in these fountams is automatieally controlled by a 
single valve and float. Feed is supplied by two self-feeders 
which extend the length of the building. These feeders will 
hold 80,000 pounds of ground corn and alfalfa. A mill at one 
end of the building is used for grinding and mixing the feed. 
The grinder is operated by a twenty-five horse-power electric 
motor 

Feed is distributed with a carrier of 1,000 pounds capacity 





Stockwell is listening in on the 
sheep market 


feed. Grinding insures the consumption of 
even the most steamy hay. Stockwell feeds 
about 400 tons of alfalfa, 500 tons of kafir 
silage and 5,000 to 15,000 bushels of corn 
each year. The silage and hay are pro- 
duced on his 430-acre farm. The sheep 
make about 500 tons of manure yearly 
which is used for topdressing alfalfa and for 
spreading on corn land. 

“T like a lamb with a light pelt and 
smooth body, weighing not more than fifty 
pounds and bought right,’”’ said Stockwell. 
“T go to the southwestern ranges for lambs. 
In many cases I can deal directly with the 

roducer or with the bank which is financing 

im. I know in advance what the demand is 
and how the market is. I know what it 
costs me to make a desirable market weight. 
With this knowledge I can tell when the 
price asked by producers is reasonable. If 
they want too much I come home without 
lambs. 

“By buying direct I save commissions and 
freight. If I went to Kansas City, I would 
have to pay freight on the lambs from the 
southwest, right past my place to the 
terminal fee 2 and back home again. 
Furthermore, I get a feeding-in-transit rate 
which would not be allowed if I bought at K#Asas City. The 
rate to market from most of the sections where I buy is fifty 
cents a hundred.’ 

Stockwell formerly fed hogs and cattle extensively. I asked 
why he changed to sheep. 

“Where there is one sheep feeder you will find fifty to one 
hundred cattle and hog feeders,” he replied. ‘That means 
greater competition for the producers’ feeders. In recent years 
the packers have been killing more grass fat cattle than formerly. 
Cattledeeders have had to compete in the central markets with 
the packers. They cannot do that suecessfully. Nor can cattle 
be bought right when competition is strong between feeders. I 
am not saying this system is wrong, because it. makes a mighty 
good market for the producer the man who sells grass fat 
feeders. But it lessens the chanees for cornbelt feeders to 
make money. More losses have been caused by the high price 
for feeders than by the low market price for fat stoek or the 
high price of feed. That is why I say feeders, whether lambs, 
steers, or stock hogs, must be bought right. (Cont'd on page 76 
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Get Wholesale Prices 
By Buying 
Direct From Mill! 


You Can Save $200 to $1,000 
On Your Spring Building! 


Highest Grade Material— Guaranteed Prices — Plans 
Furnished—Save With Our 200,000 Other Customers 


Before you make a move toward building, get out your Gordon-Van Tine 
Catalog (if you haven’t the one you need, write for latest copy NOW). See 
how much you save under what you would have to pay locally. Because we 
operate four big mills—ship by the trainload—sell highest quality material for 
hundreds of houses at a time—we give you values you can get nowhere else. 
Over 200,000 customers help you save. Their purchases make lower prices for you. Write! 


Build Ready-Cut, or Let Us Figure Youv Lumber Bills 


You can choose from 200 home plans and While Ready-Cut saves you money, if you 
654 sizes and kinds of farm buildings just the don’t see the building you want in our cata- 
type of home, barn or other building you logs, send”us your lumber bills on the plan 
want. Ready-Cut saves you 18% lumber you have in mind. We will figure them free, 
waste and up to 30% labor on the job. and give you lowest wholesale prices. 


What We Furnish Let Us Send You Free Books 













Our 
For one guaranteed price, for every Gordon- 20-Year 200 Home Plans — Shows photos, plans, spe- 
Van Tine Home, weship all lumber, lath, shin- | Guarantee | Cifications, 3to9 room homes for town or 


Ww. the only | Country. 

Ghepta tn the Barn Book — Pictures and prices of every 

uilding material | modern type of farm building from barns to 

nsiness that | poultry houses. 

ves you a 20- | Building Material Catalog—Everything 
rguaranteeon | for building or remodeling—wholesale prices. 


our home. Over 

‘000,000 re- Safe Arrival Guaranteed 

y Sources are We guarantee highest quality material —shipped 

YPactef this { in sealed car direct to your station. Everything 
shipped subject to your most critical inspection. 


OUR FOUR MILLS titre Vian we ship trom mil’ nearest you 
Gordon-VanTine Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1666 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
341 Gordon Street Davenport, lowa 


gies, doors, windows, trim, stairwork, hard- 
ware, paint, tinwork, nails, varnish, enamel. 
Everything guaranteed, highest quality. No 
extras. We do not ship cement, lime, brick or 
plaster, 


Easier Housework 


Homes are planned to save labor and steps. 
Compact, convenient, with many built-in fea- 
tures to lighten housework. 














FREE BOOKS 


—200 Home Plans 
—654 Sizes and Kinds of Barns 
—Building Material Catalog 
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Save Money on 
or Remodeling Jobs! 


From a can of paint, a pound of nails, or 

lumber to build a barn, hoghouse or a new 

h for the house, see our catalog of 
000 Building Material Bargains. 


5,000 Build- Jap-a-Top Slate 


“Karealnel Surfaced Roofing 





Lumber Green or red; 85 Ibs. to 
Shingles with naileend aaa 
Lath cement. Fire- 
Buffets resisting; guar- 
; T graces a 
Foie lower Soiene. G 
Winows = $2.05 
Bathroomand Per Roll 
Stauges 
Pe aa Clear White Pine 
Roofing 5X Panel Door 
screen — Finest manu- 
Paints and ay . lumber 
Varnish A" G wality 
Clase vents. Se 
——- 6 in.—1 3-8 in. 
thick. A regular 
Furnaces Gordon-Van 
a Sash Tine bargain. 
a . 
— $3.81 
Write or Mail Coupon 
Sesasensee aaah aw 
m-Van Tine Co. z 
St., Davenport, lowa 7 
Please send me latest prices and @ 
B proper catalogs. I expect to build a: § 
- 0 House : 
a oO Barn | 
’ O Garage I] 
g © Granary 2 
g © Hog House s 
g © Poultry House ‘ 
B® © Stock Shed 3 
CP oe cic eedscdboccccnvowrocceedes 
CF PRT Biv iwccccvquevccccacevad 
SURE tinstnes 000000 cetelummekebes 
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I want to prove to 
- you at my risk that 
CORONA is the greatest healing ointment 
that you have ever used for all kinds of cuts, 
wounds, sores, etc, on man or beast. 


Just Send Your 
Name and Address 


and I'll send you this big can 
tpaid. Use it for Chapped 
ands, Ulcers, Cuts, Wounds, 
Bruises, Piles, Boils, Eczema, 
ete.—nothing like it forkeeping 
the hands from chafing during 
winter season. Use it on your 
animals for Barb Wire Cuts, Col- 
lar Boils,Cracked Hoofs Grease 
Heel, SoreTeats, Caked Udders, 
ete., then if after 20 days’ free 
trial you are convinced it is the 
best healing preparation you 
ever used—then send me 65¢ 
in full payment. If you are 
not satisfied after giving it a 
trial — don’t ¥y me a cent. 
I let you be the 
name and address today for 
Sh bs 20-DAY FREE TRIAL 








. C. PHILLIPS, ‘The Corene Man" 
THE CORONA MFG. CO. 


39 Corona Block, KENTON, 0. 
Nore—Lf you have used Corona and 
druggist cannot supoly you and 
zoo prefer larger can, order direct 

omad. 20 os. can postpaid $1.28. 




























Clipped horses are Better horses. 
They rest better at night. Go on 
the job fit, ready and willing. 
Don’t tire as easily. Clipped horses 
ey howe end Ine ee LS 
ee 

ehnente. Geta — 
Stewart No.1 Clipping Machine 
now. The Best Made. Clips fast 
and ——¢ lasts a lifetime. Ball 












82 page book—how tokeep your 
dog well — how to care for him 
when sick. Result of 36 years’ experi- 
ence with every known dog d . 
FREE. Write today. Dept.— 4704, 
H. CLAY GLOVER, V. S. 
‘est 26th St. New 


Tte W ork 










4 acre of pasture. 

































DELCREO 
DOC REMEDIES 


Recommended by the leading 
breeders and fanciers. 
Free Kennel Manual 
How to care for your dog. 
Dept. V, The Delson Chemical Co. 
42 Penn St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











BREEDERS—-READ 
the AMERICAN SWINEHERD. Est. 1885. 
Oldest all-breed hog paper. Now 3 years $1. 
6 months trial subscription for 250. AMERICAN 
SWINEMERD 21-523 Ptymouth Ct., Chicago 
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HOW MANY STEERS PER ACRE? 
ne OY judgment on observations 


made while in charge of 7,000 acres 
of pasture land in Iowa and Mis- 
sour, 1 believe there are very definite 
reasons for the difference in the carrying 
capacity of pastures. 

According to gains made per acre during 
the season, the best pasture land in the 
whole 7,000 acres referred to above was 
rolling hill land that had never been 
slowed, and was formerly covered with 
hazel brush. The hills were clay. The 
best pasture was in a region of limestone 
quarries. Pastures on level land were 
counted good early in the season but 
during the hot, dry weather of duly and 
August they did not compare favorably 
with the virgin soil, hill pastures. 

Aside from the characteristics of the 
land, the next big factor in securing re- 
turns was the number of cattle pene per 
acre. Thousand-pound steers required 
two and three-fourths acres per head in 
order to make continuous gains and also to 
produce the greatest amount of gain per 
Overloading pastures 
reduced gains per steer as it did gains per 
acre, 

One hundred and twenty-five pounds 
of beef per acre was the average. Less 
than this was produced where crowding 
was practiced and somewhat more on the 
best pastures with plenty of area per steer. 
Pastures that had been literally “grubbed” 


| the previous season were far below the 


average. 

Pastures that had been idle one year or 
moderately used the previous season 
showed the best results. Grass that was 
grazed close in April and May did not 
show as strong at the end of the season 
as grass that had accumulated some 
growth ahead of the cattle early in the 


season. Close grazing at any season of the 


year reduces the immediate future value 


of a pasture. 


Jesse Alexander & Sons of Warren 


| oat, Iowa, applied two and one-half 


tons of ground limestone,to one of their 
pastures. Compared with another similar 
yasture, the carrying capacity was 
increased threefold the first season. The 
cost. of the limestone applied to the pas- 
ture was $3.50 per acre. 

A similar practice gave excellent and 
econonmiical results in England. While 
visiting J. J. Cridlan at his Morsemore 
Park Estate near Gloucester, England, I 
learned first hand that he, and in fact 
all English landowners, &pply basic slag 
to their pastures. They get results similar 
to those obtained by Mr. Alexander. 
Basic slag supplies both lime and phos- 
phorus. 

An old alfalfa field that has filled in 
with bluegrass has a carrying capacity 
considerably greater than just an ordinary 
bluegrass and white clover pasture.— 
J.J. N., Iowa. 


Practically all farmers in every section 
of the country should be interested in the 
new publication, A Handbook for Better 
Feeding of Livestock, just issued by the 
United States department of agriculture 
as a part of a recently organized service for 
better feeding methods. This booklet 
contains in condensed form practical and 
up-to-date information on the feeding of 
cattle, sheep, horses, and poultry. Copies 
of the handbook, which is known as Mis- 


| cellaneous Circular 12, may be obtained 


free as long as the supply Jasts by address- 
ing the department of agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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\ 
FRESH water—always available—that’s a 
necessity for maximum profits from your 
stock. And that’s what you get with a 
Water System. 
More milk, healthier stock, fatter hogs. The 
extra profits soon pay for your MYERS Sys- 
tem. That’s why it’s good business to buy a 
MYERS Self-Oiling Water System NOW. 
And think of the convenience— fresh, run- 
ning water everywhere on the farm. No | 
more “pump and carry!” We are water 
System specialists of fifty years experience, 
MYERS Systems are everywhere—operating | 
dependably and economically.. There’s a style | 
and size for every need. See your MYERS 
—or write us for catalog. 
The MYERS Line Includes 
lay Tools and Door Hangers 


THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
444 Church St., Ashland, Ohio | 


MYERS Direct Water System 

































TRADE MARK.REG.U.S.PAT. OFF 


Reduces Strained, Puffy Ankles, 
Lymphanzgitis, Poll Evil, Fistu- 
la, Boils, Swelling; Stops Lame- 
ness, and allay pain. © Heals 
Sores, Cuts, Bruises, Boot 
Chafes. Itisa 

SAFE ANTISEPTIC AND GERMICIDE 


Does not blister or remove the hair and horse 
can be worked. Pleasant to use. $2.50 a 
bottle, delivered. Describe your case for 
special instructions and Book 5R Free. 


W.F. YOUNG, INC., 295 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


FREE :<i,, CHART 


Tells how to raise better calves for leas 
money, how to proceed cach day from 
birth to maturity . 

graphed in six colors. 

. PROFIT BY THESE 
VALUABLE TESTED 
NG DIRECTI 
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ROOFING "ccc" 
PRICES ? 
ht 
Fk x at _ pag Ae moet PAID. 


Send for new redu price circular NOW. 
Co., 21 
Successful Farmers like Successful Farming. 
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HOGS ON GRASS NEED TANKAGE 
—— During the summer 
of 1923 thirty-six 
hogs were carried on 
La iI i 
| test by the Univer- 
|} sity of ‘Nebraska to 
determine if tankage 
is necessary when 
good alfalfa pasture 
is available. The 
thirty-six pigs, weighing around sixty- 
seven pounds apiece, were placed in 
separate lots. Two lots were seeded to 
alfalfa and the third was dry. 

The highest daily gain per head was 
made in the alfalfa lot that received 
shelled corn and tankage. The gain in 
that lot was 1.4 pounds as compared with 
65 pound in the alfalfa lot receiving no 
tankage and 1.25 pounds in the dry lot 
where corn and tankage were fed. 

The feed cost per 100 pounds of gain ran 
highest for the pigs on alfalfa that received 
no tankage and lowest on the alfalfa lot 
fed tankage. The three lots ranked as 
follows: Alfalfa, shelled corn and tankage, 
$5.11; dry lot, corn and tankage, $5.69; 
alfalfa and shelled corn, $6.86. Prices at 
that time on corn were seventy-five cents 
a bushel; tankage, $65 a ton, and pasture, 
one-half cent a day. 

The pigs in the lot which received no 
tankage practically destroyed the alfalfa 
by rooting, while those receiving tankage 
and alfalfa did not root at all. It was 
found that tankage greatly increased the 
rate of gain, reduced the cost of 100 pounds 
gain and saved the pasture. 


FEED FOR WORK HORSES 


Horses and mules that are to do hard 
work during the spring and summer break 
in best if they have had sufficient exercise 
during the winter to keep their muscles in 
shape. Enough feed so they become 
readily accustomed to a full ration and 
are in good flesh, is also important, says 
E. A. Trowbridge of Missouri. 

The amount of feed required varies, he 
finds, with the condition and individuality 
of the horse and the work done. A safe 
rule to follow, however, is to feed ten to 
thirteen pounds of grain and ten to thir- 
teen pounds of hay to 1,000 pounds of 
live weight. For example, a: horse weigh- 

g 1,200 pounds cael need twelve to 
fifteen pounds of grain per day and 
fourteen or fifteen pounds of hay. The 
following rations have proved satisfactory. 
All parts are by weight: ; 

Ration 1.—Mixture, one-half oats, 
one-half corn; feed eleven or twelve 
pounds daily per 1,000 pounds live weight. 
Mixed hay, clover and timothy; feed twelve 
pounds daily per 1,000 pounds live weight. 

Ration 2.—Mixture, nine parts corn, 
two parts bran; feed eleven or twelve 
pounds daily per 1,000 pounds live weight. 
Mixed clover and timothy hay; feed twelve 
pounds daily per 1,000 pounds live weight. 

Ration 3.—Mixture, eighteen parts 
corn, three parts bran, one part oilmeal; 
feed eleven pounds daily per 1,000 pounds. 
live weight. Mixed clover and timothy 
hay; same as above. 

In case only timothy hay is available, a 
grain ration com of eight pounds of 
corn, two pounds of bran and one pound 
of oilmeal is better when fed at the rate 
of eleven or twelve pounds per day per 
1,000 pounds. Should certain animals 
scour on that much oilmeal, cut it in 
half. In all eases the feeder must consider 
the individual under his care. 





“A million sheep can be fed and mar- 
keted on the screenings that ate annually 
thrown away in North Dakota,” says 
J. H. Shepard. A recent test at the experi- 
ment station of that state showed good 
Kuins were economically made on a ration 
of equal parts of barley and screenings. 
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Reliable Watches at Low Prices 





A NEW Ingersoll 
The Improved YANKEE, $2 


N low-priced watches as in low-priced cars people have not 
looked for smart design. 


They will find it, though, in the New Yanxer. The New 
Yankee is dependable, as always, but in addition, it is a very 
handsome watch—with new features of grace and beauty. 


It has the antique bow and crown, new hands and dial, damas- 
keened back plate. Itis more closely cased and in general it has 
the appearance of a higher priced watch. 


You can never appreciate what we are saying unless you see 
and examine the New YANKEE in your own hands—at any 
store that sells Ingersolls. 





Midget 
For women, girls, 
and small boys. 
Guaranteed move- 
= nickel 
Z case. 
— eda, $4.00 $3.50 
Yankee Rediolite Waterbury 
This isthe famous Yankee 
pped for ceiling time Illustrations 4 jewels; ta-slze. A jeweled 
in the dark. Sturdy, reti- 9/10 actual size watch that combines stam- 
able, is ppg The best watch 
Maple Lea . 
Badicing OF 3,00 in Canada, {500 $5 00 














{Reliable Watches at Low Prices 6) 
Models $2. to $10,° 
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CHEAPER PORK COSTS 
LAST spring I raised ninety-seven pigs 


from twelve sows and this fall I 
have raised 102 pigs from thirteen 
sows. The way to cheapen pork costs 
is to breed only sows that consistently 
farrow large litters, raise every pig and 
grow ‘erm fast. 

After weaning their pigs, the sows get 
no special treatment except plenty of 
exercise on pasture and enough corn 
tankage to keep them gaining. A good 
sew will lay on flesh before farrowing, 
then turn it into milk after farrowing. 

About a week before a sow is due to 
farrow, she is penned in a small yard with 
her colony house. Clean straw is put 
into the house and the sow is fed lightly. 
A bran mash or two before farrowing 
keeps the bowels open and the sow 
healthy. 

The day after the sow farrows she gets 
nothing but a little warm water. Gen- 
erally, it takes about ten days before the 
pigs take all the milk the sow has, and it 
is a big mistake to feed so the sow will 
give a lot of milk before the pigs are 
ready to take it. My sows get no skim- 
milk for two weeks. They are fed as 
individuals rather than in the mass. 

Some sows are beefy and do not come 
to their milk so quickly as others. With 
an angular sow, you can figure that she 
will milk about as liberally as she is fed. 
Feeding the sow too good while the pigs 
are yet small is an almost unfailing way 
to spoil the litter and sow, too. The 
usual result of good feeding too early is 
pig scours, something that 1s almost sure 
to put a crimp in the profits from that 
litter. So for three days after farrowing, 
my sows get a few whole oats; then we 
start feeding an ear of corn and a very 
little tankage a day. 

Increase Feed Slowly 

We try te do this feeding gradually 
enough so that in from ten to fourteen 
days, depending upon the nature of the 
sow, we have her up to full feed—six to ten 
ears of corn and a half-pound of tankage 
per day. . 

There are three essential points in 
raising pigs cheaply. The first is the size 
of litter—this depends upon the sow. The 
next is the number of pigs she actually 
raises—this depends upon the owner, his 
feed and management. If the sow farrows 
a small litter, that’s her fault; if she far- 
rows a large litter and raises only a few of 
them, that’s the owner’s fault. We select 
our breeding gilts from large litters and 
have no trouble with twin and triplet 
litters. 

Houses with guard rails will generally 
save enough pigs to pay for themselves. 

The biggest leak in the hog business is 
the smallest one—worms. And _ these 
little leaks are just what make me so 
enthusiastic about colony houses. At 
farrowing time I haul the houses all to- 
gether and clean them. Then when the 
yigs are a week old and before they have 
os out on the ground at all, we hook on 
a team and haul the houses out to pasture. 
The sows will stay around close for a few 
days. Soon they are all running together; 
the pigs are on clean soil and are healthy. 
Lung worms are small, but enough of 
them can make a big dent in the pork 
dollar for all that. 

When the pigs get old enough, they 
have access to a creep in which 1s a self- 
feeder loaded with whole oats, whole 
corn and tankage. As the sow tapers off 
on her milk, the pigs taper off on the self- 
feeder and when they have about come 
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to the conclusion that the sow is no longer 
a necessity with them, we just clinch the 
point, drive the sows into another field 
and weaning has been accomplished with 
no agony to either pigs or sows. 

The easiest way to pork-barrel profit 
is to make things happen naturally. A 
pig squealing and running bac«x and forth 
along the fence for three or four days isn’t: 
putting on that pound of gain a day. 
Quite to the contrary, he is running off a 
half-pound. The sow that has been 
straining every tug to give the pigs a good 
start isn’t putting on flesh for another 
period of reproduction when she is hunt- 
ing for a hole back into the lot where her 
pigs are.—Z. 8., Ind. 


MORT GROVER’S TEST 


Among the grown folks attending a pig 
club meeting in Washington county, 
Nebraska, none was more interested than 
Mért Grover. The session was devoted 
mostly to swine sanitation and the pre- 
vention of round worms in pigs. 

Grover was completely convinced. “I 
used to be considered one of the best hog 
men in the county, raising as many as 400 
pigs a year with good success,” he told 
the county agent. ‘The last two years, 














The remainder of the February pigs 


however, I have had miserable crops of 
pigs. I believe this plan is right and prac- 
tical. I’m willing to try it.” 

Accordingly his sows were divided. For 
twenty-two years he has raised poland 
china pigs, using the best blood in the 
country. There is a creek which heads 
right on Grover’s farm, removing chances 
of outside infection. Three small sows 
averaging 225 pounds each were placed 
in the pasture by this creek. Four large 
sows were kept on the farmstead in the 
old hoghouse and lot. They averaged 
450 pounds in weight. 

Grover admits that he took better care 
of those fine, big sows on the home place. 
That would be perfectly natural, they 














This is the group raised in the pasture 


being better sows and handier to care for. 
When these sows farrowed they presented 
him with twenty-eight fine pigs, all coming 
from February Ist to February 5th, the 
winter of 1922. He had fed these sows 
morning and night and gave them slop 
three times a day. 

Naturally, he was quite proud of these 
fine pigs—until they were a month old— 
when they began to drop off. Then he felt 
roore like knocking them in the head. The 
three sows in the pasture gave him eighteen 
pigs June 15th. 

The first group picture shows six of the 
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seven survivors of the February pigs. 
Remember, there had been twenty-eight 
The second group picture shows most o/{ 
the fifteen pigs living out of the eighteen 
farrowed in pasture. 

“The same boar?” Grover was asked, 
“No, the runt pigs had the best sire, 
345-pound boar, while the good pigs had 
a 250-pound father that was not nearly 
so good.” —C. O.,Neb. 





PACKER HEARING PROGRESS 


During the last few months hearings 
have been held by the secretary of agricul- 
ture at a number of the principal livestock 
marketing centers, with a view to deter- 
mining whether he should issue a ‘‘rease 
and desist”’ order against the merger of the 
Armour & Company and Morris & Com- 
pany packing interests. The witnesses 
called to give evidence at these hearings 
have consisted principally of livestock pro- 
ducers, representatives of livestock pro- 
ducers’ associations, commission men, and 
representatives of small packers. Sup- 
posedly, they were persons whose opinions 
as to the effect of the merger were worthy 
of consideration. ) 

The evidence collected at the hearings 
fills hundreds of pages and from th® mass 
of material it is extremely difficult to ob- 
tain what can be fairly considered the 
consensus of opinion upon the various 
phases of the proposition. 

The point in which livestock producers 
are most directly interested is no doubt 
the question of whether the merger will 
result in less competition for the purchase 
of their animals and consequently less 
favorable prices. This question was 
asked the majority of those who testified 
at the several hearings. At the Chicago 
hearing, five of the witnesses called by*the 
government said the merger would lessen 
competition and eight said it would not 
The packers introduced more than 150 
witnesses at this hearing who testified 
that, in their opinion, competition would 
not be lessened. 

A much smaller number of witnesses 
testified on this point at the other hearings. 
At St. Louis, two witnesses thought it 
would lessen competition and five thought 
it would not. At Kansas City, ten thought 
it would and two thought it would not. 
At Omaha, three answered yes and two 
replied no. 

When asked if they would rather see 
the Morris Company closed, a few witness- 
es said yes, but the majority replied in the 
negative. Most of the witnesses also 
testified that packing house competition 
is increasing. 

It is not known just when the hearings 
will be concluded, and a definite decision 
announced by the government. 


GOOD GAINS ON PEAS 


Peas hogged off, returned as high as 
$34.19 an acre in La Moure county, North 
Dakota, in 1922, according to O. A. 
Thompoun, who has been trying out this 
practice for five years. 

“We find,” he says, “‘that peas furnish 
an early hogging-off crop when labor is 
high and they also furnish a high protein 
feed at a time when the pigs need it. 
Golden Vine and Early Canada have 
both been used with good success. We 
plant about the middle of April to get peas 
ready for hogging-off about the first of 
August. The hogs stay on the peas about 
a month and are then turned into the flint 
corn. Two acres of peas carry about ten 
hogs and three or four acres of corn will 
finish them.” 

The average return of pork per acre for 
five years on the peas was 432 pounds, and 
from the corn 383 pounds. 


Ohio farmers saved an average of fifty 
cents a hundredweight in 1923 by shipping 
livestock with county cooperative shipping 
associa lions. 
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Plain. facts on 


Balloon Cords: 


|. eae CORDS need a clear, frank presentation 
to the public. 


The apparent novelty and promise of these tires 
have caught the imagination of close followers of the 
motor car. 


Many are doubtless wondering how they will affect 
their cars and are confused regarding the two distinct 
types of balloon cords that are being advertised. 


» >» 


Among tire makers and car makers the position of 
the balloon cord is well understood. 

The three principles underlying it—oversize, light 
flexible body, and low pressure inflation—have long 
been known to tire manufacturers, and employed by 
them. 


Oversizing is an old story in standard size tires. 


The essential difference between standard and bal- 
loon cords is lower air pressure, and lighter body 
construction. 


Where the standard cord carries from 60 to 65 
pounds air pressure, sometimes higher, the balloon 
cord is inflated at from 20 to 40 pounds. In fact, it 
must always carry these low pressures to function 
with safety. 


Where the number of plies in a large size standard 
cord is six, or eight, the balloon cord has but four. 


>» ® »& 


The principle of the balloon cord tire is this: 


Generally speaking, that portion of the tread which 
tests on the road (the contact area) expressed in square 
inches, will if multiplied by the pounds of air pressure 
inside the tire, give approximately the weight of the 
load the tire is carrying. 


Following out this principle, if a 1000 pound load is 
to be carried on a regular standard cord, and enly 20 
square inches of contact with the ground is obtainable 
on account of the limit of the “give” (vertical deflec- 
tion) of the tire, an air pressure of 50 pounds per square 
inch is needea to carry the load. 


On the other hand, if the area of road contact can 
be increased without exceeding the proper degree of 
vertical deflection, much less air pressure is required 
inside the tire. 


For instance, if the area of road contact is increased 
from 20 to 40 square inches, an air pressure of 25 


pounds to the square inch will carry the 1000 pound 
load. 


On account of greater sectional diameter, and more 
“give” in the tire, the balloon cord provides a greater 
area of road contact than the standard cord, hence it 
can carry the same load with less air pressure to the 
square inch inside the tire. 


Thus a comparison of the balloon cord and standard 
cord resolves itself to a question of low-air pressure, 
or high-air pressure. 

Each has well known virtues. Tire engineers have 
always realized the advantage of lower air pressure. 


- » » 


And much may be said for the low-air pressure, or 
balloon cord. 


On account of its broad contact with the road, its 
flexibility, and low air pressure, it can conform readily 
to irregularities in the road—absorb bumps so to speak. 


To ride smoothly over ruts, holes, projections, and 
bad stretches of road at an even speed without jolting 
and jarring is a pleasing picture to contemplate, and 
balloon cords make this possible to a definite degree. 


The life of a car is greatly prolonged because of the 
reduced shocks and jars to the chassis. 


The large area of road contact also gives balloon 
cords anti-skid, traction, and braking power—features 
which are truly outstanding. 


Where a luxurious comfort and special service are 
wanted, balloon cords are a sensible and compensating 
addition to a motor car. 


» » » 


Goodrich manufactures balloon cords in two types 
—those requiring wheel and rim changes, and those 
that are interchangeable with the present regular 
equipment. 


Motorists who have cars equipped with standard 
tires, and who wantthe added advantages of low pres- 
sure tires, can purchase Goodrich balloon cords, and 
have no added expense except the new tires them- 
selves. 

The function of Goodrich has always been to supply 
tires to meet the needs of transportation, the newest 
needs as well as the old. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 


Goodrich 


BEST IN THE LONG RUN 























The tiny, soft, 
porous flakes of 
Colonial Special 
Farmers Salt 
make it the 
quickest dis- 
solving salt. 





Feed the Right Salt 
—the Right Way 


Farmers everywhere are 
beginning to realize that feed- 
ing of salt must be regular 
with each feeding and in suffi- 
cient amounts—to get the 
largest profits on every kind 
of livestock. 

Colonial Special Farmers Salt is 
particularly profitable when fed prop- 
erly because it is fluffy like snow- 
flakes, dissolves quickly, doesn’t 
harden or sift out of feeds, and is 
all salt. A 70-Ib. bag is as big as 
100 Ibs. of ordinary salt. 

Try Colonial Special Farmers Salt 
next time. See the difference. 


The Colonial Salt Company 
Akron, Ohio 
Chicago Boston 
Buffalo Adanta Pittsburgh 


COLONIAL 
SPECIAL SALT | 


FARMERS 
SD, 
~ CURES LAMENESS 


Quit the draining expense and cure your sufferi 
lame and idle horse. Don't hold back — we take a 
risk to permanently cure mule, work horse or value- 
able thorough of Ringbone, Thoropin—SPAVIN 
or Shoulder, Knee, Ankle, Hoof or Tendon Disease. 
Our FREE Save-The-Horse BOOK telle the story. This re- 
markable serviceable book, which every horse owner 
will value, sample of signed Guarantee with other 
substantial references and ediianan are all sent FREE. 
They prove what Save- The-Horse has done for over 
380,000 satisfied users. Save-The-Horse is no cure- 
all but for diseases causing lameness you can depend 
upon it. Horse works, earning while being cured, 


TROY CHEMICAL CO., 336 State St., Binghamton, N. ¥. 
AtD ists and Dealers 
with Signed Contract or sent prepaid. 


ICKMORF 



































GALL SALVE 


HEALS HORSE 
WHILE THEY WORK 


Used successfully for 40 years. Sales 
greater than ever. Ends Galls, 
Sores, Cuts, Burns. If youprefer 
powder form get Bickmorine. 
35c and 70c sizes at your dealers, 

Sample 4c. 
The BICKMORE COMPANY 
Dept. 64, Old Town, Me. 
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~4 Eels, Mink, Muskrats and 

atc other animals in large num- 

bers SURE — with our new 

folding, galvanized Steel Wire Tra They catch 

them like a fly trap catches flies. Write for our FREE TRAP 

offer, bargain catalog of Fishermen’s Supplies and booklet 
on best lure known for catching all kinds of fish. A 

WALTON SUPPLY CO.. Dept. B-15. St. 
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VETERINARY 

All our subscribers are asked to make inquiry 

thru this department, and their questions will be 


Give age and sex of 


answered free of charge. 
ible, and previous 


animals, all the symptoms 
treatment, if any. not 1 to be as explicit as 
possible. e re prescribed in these col- 
umas are intended to be prepared by local dru 
gists. At the same time our readers shou 
consult our advertising columns, because in 
advert for 


meny cases reli are 

troustes with which animals are afflicted, and on 
account of being scientifically compounded they 
will give as good results as specificaliy com- 
pounded medicines. Address all communica- 
tions for this department to the *‘Veterinarian,” 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 


FITTING WORK HORSES 


It is considered good practice to keep 
cows off new grass in spring until the 
plants become strong enough to stand 
the weakening effects of grazing. Every 
experienced farmer knows that and all 
dislike to be obliged to pasture too early. 
For the horse’s sake, it is as good a prac- 
tice not to allow new, lush, “‘washy” grass 
the moment it appears in spring, for it is 
just at that time that the services of a 
horse are most needed and he ought to be 
in the best possible condition. 

New grass opens the bowels and kidneys 
freely and in time weakens the horse or 
makes him “soft,” as horsemen say, so 
that he sweats profusely, soon lags and 
quickly “plays out.” A little grass is ex- 
cellent for cleansing the system but should 
not be made the sole ration when hard 
work has to be done. Oats, bran and 
sound kay, along with a few ears of sound, 
old corn, form the best possible ration for 
the hard-worked horses in spring and early 
summer. 

The farm horse should be got ready for 
spring work by daily exercise, thoro 
grooming until his coat is shed, and the 
feeding of oats and bran, with a little 
ear corn instead of his wintér ration of 
cheaper roughages. It is also advisable 
to bathe the shoulders and neck two or 
three times daily with cold, soft, salty 
water, or with white oak bark tea to get 
them ready to stand the wear and pressure 
of the collar. Clipping helps if a horse fails 
to shed his coat quickly.—A. 8. A., Wis. 


Sweating Horse—I have a horse that sweats 

very easily. Has rough hair. Had his teeth put in 
shape six months or so ago and have fed him worm 
powders and also a tonic given by our veterinarian. 
He seems to feel good except when he is given a 
heavy pull, after which he seems to weaken and 
sweat. Has free access to salt. Plenty of good red 
top and timothy hay, three quarte of cracked corn 
and one quart of bran each. Work them just about 
enough for exercise. Has never had any trouble 
with colic.—V. 8., Minn. 
Clip the hair from the horee’s legs above hocks 
And knees and from belly to a line within the straps 
of a breast collar, and breaching. That should stop 
the sweating. Clip the entire coat in spring. Sub- 
stitute whole or crushed oats for corn and also 
allow bran and carrots in addition to good hay. 
Let him run out when not at work and at such 
times withhold grain. 

Dizziness Probably Due to Indigestion—I 
have a Jersey cow that freshened three weeks ago, 
seemed to do well, and has been milking well since; 
but a few days ago she came out of the stall stagger- 
ing, and fell to her knees as she need out of the 
door. I gave her some salts and rub some tur- 
pentine along her spine and she got much better. 
Since then there has nm a recurrence of her 
staggers and she walks rather one-sided, seems to 
keep her left ‘hip elevated and this gives her the 
appearance of a eurved spine. She eats heartily, 
drinks, and has not failed much in the milk flow. 
I am feeding her four quarts of corn-and-cobmeal, 
one each of millfeed, bran, and shorte, and cotton- 
seed meal (forty-one percent). Please diagnose for 
me and tell what I can do for her.—C. B. A., Tenn. 

Move the cow into a roomy box stall but have 
her take outdoor exercise daily. Stop feeding 
cottonseed meal, or make it a very small part of 
the ration. The dizziness (vertigo) is probably due 
to indigestion, but sometimes is induced by pressure 
from a clot of blood or effusion of eerum following 
an injury. Try the effects of a twelve-ounce dose 
of Glauber ealts in three pints of lukewarm water 
well sweetened with molasses, and given very slowly 





retied on. They point the way to square deals 
and better merehandiee at smaller cost. 


and carefully from a long necked bottle. 
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C r staple wool, which 
brings the prices. Sheep like 
it. Machine comes complete with 
3 extra sets of cutting plates. At 
dealers, only $21.00, or send us $2.00 
and pay balance on arrival. 

Guaranteed satisfactory or your 
money back. Get one now. If you 
have no engine, get the Stewart 
No. 9 (hand power) Ball-Bearing 
Shearing Machine. 

There’s a Stewart Shearing Ma- 
chine, hand or power,to meet every 
need. Complete catalog on request. 





buying harness. Let me send this wonderful 
= 30 days’ free trial. »Outwears buckle 
harness because it hasno bucklestotearstraps, 
nofriction rings to wear them, no holesinstraps 
toweakenthem. Highest quality of leather. 
Try Walsh on Your Team 
, fits size horse per- 
a ee eee veack pole citctageure, bremmioe- 
less ete. LIBERAL TERMS, $5.00 after 30day trial, balance 
mont WALSH. Pree, WALSH HARNESSCOMPANT 
WALSH, 
Fence Oe Oats bins Mibeeshen, Wie. 





WALSH HARNESS 





be] 
No mixing 
- of powders or spread- 
=| ing of sticky pastes— 
—— Rat Bis-Kit is ready to 
use. Sure death to rats 
and mice. Quickest, 
cleanest, easiest way. 
Pe» New tin package con- 
‘ tains 18 “‘Bis-Kits,”’ 
= always fresh. 35c at 
all drug and general 


Guarantee Coupon 
in every package 


MINERAL‘. 
COMPOUND 












Box 
back. 10 Box Sufficient for ordinary cases. 
MINERAL REMEDY CO. 418 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


We Pay $8A Day 


taking orders for Dr. Heinz Livestock First Aid Case 
—wonderful new livestock invention guaranteed to pre- 
vent livestock and poultry losses; positively saves owner 
hundreds of dollars a year. Every stockraiser buys. Tre- 
mendous demand. Work allor parttime. Write quick 
for money-making exclusive agency proposition. 

The Dr. Heinz Co., College Hill, Cincinnati, O. 


We carry no advertisements from merchants 
we do not feel perfectly safe in guaranteeing 
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Lampas or Lampers—I have a stallion colt, 
six months old, whose ganis on upper jaw seem to 


He does not eat as he should. Please 


be swelli 
at I can do to relieve him.—R. F. B., 


tell me Ww. 
Minn. 
The bars of the hard palate are swollen con- 
stituting the condition popularly termed lampas 
or lampers. It is not serious. Swab the swollen 
parts with tineture of iodine twice a week or rub 
twice daily with a block of alum. Allow colt to eat 
e old, hard earcorn. Feed good clover and al- 
falfa hay, carrots, oats and wheat bran. Do not 
eut or burn the swelling. It ie probably due to 
tecthing. Allow access to rock salt or block salt. 

Treatment for Badly Swollen Udder—I have 
a good cow which will be fresh about the middle of 

next month. She eats and drinks like other cows, 
but her bag on the left side is swollen up big and 
h rd like a water bucket and there is nothing but 

tle water in her bag. From the left side of her 
ug to jy > top of her tail she swells something aw- 
oo She n this way for about three days. 
he a seems very haid. The left hind leg is 
also swollen.—O. 8., Minn 

Three times daily give the swelling a very thoro 
hand massage and then rub in a mixture of one part 
each of pure turpentine and fluid extract of poke 
root and six parts of warm melted unsalted lard 
or sweet oil. Also give internally each evening in 
water a tablespoonful each of powdered saltpetér 
1nd powdered poke root. Reduce rich feed. Keep 
the bowels active. Enforce daily outdoor exercise. 
Once daily strip some of the fluid from the udder, 
after the hand rubbing. 

Trouble Due to Filth Germs—I am a breeder 
of Hampshire hogs and have some good ones. Last 
spring when the pigs were about three months oid 
two or three of the m got a lump on the nose, ears, 

id eyes. The lumps seem I cut one open; 
no matter came out of the lump but lumps of 
matter were grown to the skin, and can hardly 
be gotten out with ag | I put some iodine on some, 
which seems to help. I had to kill one hog. The 
disease seems contagious. 

| castrated my fall pigs and about six weeks 

later three of them had i lumps, where they 
were cut, the size of a goose egg cut one open 
ind it is the same as the lumps which came on the 
pigs in the spring. The pigs affected with this 
disease do not grow. I would be very glad to have 


. 


some advice from you.—J. H. S., Minn. 

"The sores described are necrotic, from invasion 
by the filth germ bacillus necrophorus. That germ 
ilso causes the worst cases of canker sore mouth 


n pigs. It may be that the pigs have “bull nose” 
+ snuffies, of which the necrotic condition is a 
mplieation. The latter disease is incurable. 
(fected pigs should be killed and burned but 
unless a graduate veterinarian pronounces 
ill-nose present. The technical name of the dis- 
ease is necrotie rhinitis. Meanwhile split each lump 
en, scrape free from pus or necrotic tissues, and 
then saturate with tincture of iodine. Isolate 

uffected pigs. Move well ones into new quartets. 
The lumps on the castrated pigs are tumors upon 
e severed ends of the spermatic cords which were 
t too long and became adherent to the healing 
wounds-and wall of the scrotum. Have the tumors 
dissected free from all attachments and then 
ver the cords above the growths by means of 

an emasculator. 


IN CASE OF BLOAT 

Tapping may often be made unneces- 
sary by using one of the following means 
of remedying bloat in cattle: Passing a 
rubber tube into the gullet to draw off the 
gis, or putting a Tope or round stick 
bit wise in the cow’s mouth and tying it 
there to cause champing, salivation and 
passage of gas. Suffocation will not 
be likely to take place when the bit is 
used. 

Placing a handful of salt or bicarbonate 
of soda (salaratus) on the root of the 
tongue will also induce champing, saliva- 

mn, swallowing and eructation of gas. 
Stand the affected cow with her forelegs 
ligher than her hind ones. Such a posi- 

n allows the paunch to drop away from 

e diaphragm and so prevent suffocation 
from pressure upon the lungs. Rubbing 
und kneading of the abdomen are also 

sorted to for the purpose of stimulating 

iscular activity of paunch and bowels. 
lt is well to administer two to four tea- 
oonfuls of formaldehyde in a quart of 

w milk or give one to two ounces of 
turpentine in milk or in a pint of raw 
linseed oil and follow these medicines 

ith a full dose of epsom or glauber salts 
in warm water after bloating has abated. 

In some instances the operation may be 

oided with sheep by giving the bloated 

umal a pint of new, warm cows’ milk, 

r a tablespoonful of aromatic spirits of 
mmonia in a half-pint of water, or a 

ispoonful of formaldehyde may be 

added to the milk—A. 8. A., Wis. 
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“Yes, this is the place 
in our town” 


—_— is the place to come if you want to get 
any information about painting or varnishing. 
If you want to know what color combination will 
look best on your house, ask them. ~ If you want 
to know how much it will take, ask them. 


“And the inside of your home—the floors, the 
woodwork, the walls and the ceilings. You'll get 
more ideas and information here than any place 
else in town. . 


“Your barns, your truck and tractor and imple- 
ments, anything that needs paint. They have the 
paint here that is right for the job and will do it 
better than any other that I know of. 


“This is the Acme Quality paint store. I have 
never heard of them being stumped yet on any paint 
or varnish question. 

“I guess the reason this store sells Acme Quali 

gu ‘ 

is because the man who runs it knows so much 
about paint. ; 

“He explained to me once that he wants to make real 
friends of his customers and that is the reason he carries 
Acme Quality. You can bank on what he says and you can 
bank on the goods he sells. If you want real goods and real 
service, htre is the place to come.” 


If you do not know the name of the Acme Quality 
dealer in your community, write us. See coupon. 


Acme White Lead and Color Works, 
Detroit, Michigan, U. S. A. 





Boston Buffalo Chicago Minneapolis St. Louis 
Kansas City Pittsbur: Cincinnati Toledo 


Nashville Birmingham Richmond, Va. Ft 
Dallas Topeka Salt Lake City Portland 
San Francisco Los Angeles 


If it’s a surface to be painted, enameled, stained, 
varnished or finished in any way, there's an 
Acme Quality Kind to fit the purpose. 








Paints—Enamels—Stains—Varnishes—/for every surface 


CME QUALITY 


Value of this coupon 15c to $1.00 
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| 
: ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS: Dept. 38, Detroit, Mich. i 
I enclose dealer's name and stamps—1Sc for each 30c to 35c sample can checked. (Only one ' 
| sample of each product supplied at this special price. Print dealer's name and your name.) ' 
| 
& | Dealer's name. . Dealer's address 4 
i 4 
& | Your name. . Your address ‘ 
’ t 
t } Ciy s gli ‘ sttcs | State . ee | oe eet e 
+ 
, Acme Quality Varnish Check one or more: ( ) SPARKOTE, for exterior use: ' 
§ | ) VARNOTILE, for floors; ( ) INTROLITE, for interiors. Acme Quality Varno-Lac Check 
8.1 one Color: ( ) Light Oak: ( ) Dark Oak; ( ) Brown Mahogany; ( ) Deep Mahogany, Acme t 
1 Quality Enamel Check one color: ( ) White or ( ) Ivory. Acme Quality Motor Car Finish ' 
() Black. 
1 1 
. =] 
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DOCKING LAMBS 

Our local buyer and buyers in large 
markets claim that sheep growers lose each 
year thousands of dollars by not castrat- 
ing and docking their lambs. It has been 
estimated that eighty percent of the lambs 
marketed from farm flocks come uncas- 
trated and undocked. 

The discrimination against ram lambs, 
and especially against those carrying 
weight, has been very marked. Packer 
buyers have insisted on throwing out 
heavy ram lambs from loads, buying such 
stock at from $4 to $5 per hundredweight 
below the price paid forthe top of the load. 

Lambs Troctd be castrated and docked 
when they are seven to fourteen days old 
and both operations may be nape nee 
at the same time. There is little dan 
if care is taken. Choose a bright day be 
the work. Provide a clean stall or pen for 
them to return to after the operation. 
The operator's hands must be clean and 
the knife disinfected. 

Hold the lamb by the hind legs with its 
back against the body of the one doing 
the holding. Then cut off one-third the 
scrotum, or bag, to allow drainage. This 
exposes ‘the testicles which are forced out 
with the left hand and held firmly be- 
tween the thumb and fingers. Keeping 
the hand close to the abdomen, grasp the 
testicles firmly between the thumb and 
fingers of the right hand and draw them 
out with the cords. This should be done 
quickly but not roughly and drawn with a 

steady pull. The wound should then be 


washed with a good antiseptic. 

When castrating lambs that are older 
than three weeks, the cords should not be 
pulled out. but scraped off with the knife 
back of the testicle to prevent excessive 
bleeding. ; 

















A lamb’s tail collects a considerable 
quantity of filth and is of no benefit to the 
animal. If the tail is docked, the lambs 
look deeper, neater and more attractive 
in the leg and twist. Females are likely 
to fail to breed if the tails are left on. The 
tail may be removed either with docking 
irons or a knife. 

When docking with a sharp knife the 
operator locates the joint to be cut 
about one and one-half inches from the 
body by feeling on the inside of the tail. 
Then push the skin on the tail back toward 
the body to leave some surplus skin to 
grow over the stub. The cut should then 
be made quickly with a sharp knife. A 
piece of cord may be tied around the stub 
of the tail if it bleeds too much. This 
must be taken off in a few hours or the 
tail will slough off. 

There is no danger from loss of blood 
when a hot iron or pincers are used. Old 
sheep may be treated in this way. Heat 
the trons to a cherry red color and sear 
the tail off from one to one and one-half 
inches from the body. The wound will 
be seared over and no blood lost and it 
needs no antiseptic. When the lambs are 
in a pen nearby, two men can dock from 
nine to twelve lambs without reheating 
the irons.—M. W., Iowa. 

Blackleg cannot be prevented by put- 
ting a twisted wire thru a live cow’s hide. 
This inhuman practice ;educes the value 
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a telephone exchange that 














Roll down the road on this dandy new bike 
—a shining speedster—the wheel every boy 
~ Wants. It'sa 


BLACK BEAUTY 
Shipped express prepaid—direct fro 
factory at wholesale price. Guaren- 
7 Se | Fae pe ~~ gy 1 
nsurance a 
models and colors. os 
SUPPLIES 2.50 Hops 
Ev 
the bike at wholesale prices. 7 


FREE —Big Black Beauty je Book 





sketch or model for personal 
O'BRIEN, Regtstered Patent 





of livestock, too. 


Patent Office, Washington, D. OC. 
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Each Serves Its Cindiaaiiindty 


In Fraser, Colorado, a log cabin of three rooms shelters 


connects with the mountain 


homes of cowmen, miners, homesteaders and tie-cutters. 

* _In the heart of New York City a new building of twenty- 
nine stories is to become the home of several metropolitan 
central offices serving some 120,000 telephones. This 
building will contain, as well, offices for executives and for 
engineering, commercial, plant and accounting forces, pro- 
viding space for over 7000 telephone wogkers. 


Each of these buildings helps to render adequate and 
economical telephone service in its own community. They 
stand at the extremes in size, equipment and personnel. 
Yet they both indicate the nation-wide need for adequate 
housing of the activities of the Bell System; and they illus- 
trate the varied ways in which that need is being met. One 
of the largest single items of plant investment of the Bell 
System is real estate, comprising nearly 1700 buildings 
acquired, with their sites, at a cost of $180,000,000. 


It is continuously the aim of the Bell System to construct 
and so to situate each new building—whether executive 
office, central office, storehouse or garage—so that it shall 

' serve its community with the utmost efficiency and economy, 
and remain a sound investment throughout its period of life. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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Earn $2,000 Extra This Year 


Representative wanted for ord reliable 
company which for fifty years hes sold a 
uct in universal use through agebts. 
Goer home a prospect. Easy to sell. No 
rience necessary. Whole or 


capital or e 
iberal commissions. Write 


part time. 


quick tor partic 
Menumental Bronze Co., 
2 Howard Ave., 


Bridgeport, Conn. 





Art & Relig. F at oe 
No Money, Just a postal card for 30 ; 
sold choose your premiums pocoreing $e our won- 4 
pas . catalog. Fine Ri ing Extra fo ‘omptness. 
GAR MFC. co., 1926 ‘Guumnttn, Gens Dept. 425, CHICAGO 


Fish Bite 9-27 


Best Fish Bait ever discovered. Keeps y 
pulling them 1 BOX FREE to introduce 
~ Y-y- Ft traps. Write me today. 


J.F.Gregory, D-121, Lebanon, Mo. 
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GROWTH OF THE HORSE’S FOOT 


According to Professor John W. Adams, 
“The foot of the horse will grow from one- 
sixth to one-half of an inch per month 
with a general average of about one-third 
of an inch; unshod animals’ feet will grow 
faster than those that are shod; the feet 
of geldings and mares grow faster than 
those of stallions.” From these state- 
ments the necessity for giving the feet 
proper attention can very readily be real- 
ized. 

The wall of the foot grows downward 
below the sole of the foot unless it is 
removed or becomes broken off. I have 
frequently seen this shell one inch or more 
in length. As a usual thing such shells are 
permitted to grow until they shorten 
themselves by breaking off at the level of 
the bottom of the sole. 

When they break in this manner, it is 
not unusual for them to break away more 
at one place than at another. In this way 
the foet is not kept level and the bones 
that are found in the foot cannot main- 
tain their normal position and there will 
be a strain upon some ofthe ligaments 
and tendons and a relaxation of some of 
the others. 

Among horsemen who have had a wide 
experience with. horses, it is generally 
conceded that throwing the structure with- 
in the foot out of balance is, no doubt, the 
cause of by far the greatest percentage of 
lameness. In neglected feet of colts it is 
not uncommon to find large, flat, de- 
formed feet, or feet with wings at the 
quarters, ete. It is absolutely necessary 
to trim the colt’s hoof often if a desirable 
type of foot is to be maintained. 

While the toes of the foot grow faster 
than the heejs, they also wear away faster. 
When the animal is shod, the wearing 
off of the toe is prevented and the greater 
amount of horn that is removed from the 
toe than from the heel emphasizes this 
fact very plainly. 

If a horse is to go barefoot, it should 
have plenty of horn, but it should not 
aaa below the level of the bottom of 
the sole, or it may become broken or split 
from coming into contact with hard ob- 
jects. The frog should be pared"level (or 
almost so) with the sole of the foot; seme 
of the older horseshoers are very preju- 
diced against cutting any of the frog 
away, but it does no particular damage 
when done within reason. 

The edge of the wall should be well 
rounded off. A horse that has been wear- 
ing shoes will not stand so much neglect 
as one that has always gone barefoot. 
Horses that are going barefoot should 
have their feet inspected often to detect 
any faults or irregularites in their growth. 
—G. H. C., Iowa. 


PREFERS CROSS-BREDS 


“T have been crossing purebred, un- 
registered hogs for years and I believe 
they do better than those of straight 
breeding,”’ said Dennis McNamara, Ozark 
county, Missouri. “I usually have a pure- 
bred duroc boar and cgoss him on poland 
china sows. Of course, in doing this it is 
necessary to purchase new sows eve 
time you want to change your female stoc 
but by breeding two litters a year the cost 
of sows can be greatly reduced. 

“T have tried keeping the best of the 
cross-bred gilts for om Nes purposes but 
I find their pigs do not do as well as the 
first cross. 1 keep my boars for two years 
and the sows so long as they prove good 
mothers and produce average litters.” 

In buying breeding stock, especially 
boars, he gets yearlings of some local 
breeder. He says sires good enough to 
produce high quality market hogs can be 
bought for $40. McNamara does not 
breed all of his thirty sows twice a year 
because he hasn’t sufficient equipment 
to handle the entire lot of pigs. 

Crossing, he says, results in uniform 
pigs which mature early and have great 
ieeding ability.—T, J, D., Ill. 
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Ready for 


is ready! 


the scorching sun 


HE summer’s beating sun rays are as 
destructive to property as the hardest 
winter weather. 
withstand those scorching rays. 
blister and burn. Driving rain washes 
into the breaks in the paint’s coat. Decay 
and ruin is the inevitable result. 
But the farm building that is painted with Sun-Proof 
Sun-Proof Paint expands under the heat of 
the sun’s rays and so does not blister. When the cold 


weather comes, Sun-Proof contracts. 
through Sun-Proof’s pore-proof coat. 


Inferior paint cannot 


They 


No wet can get 


And Sun-Proof goes a long way—it covers an 
unusually large surface per gallon. Get ready for the 
summer’s sun NOW! 


Sun-Proof Paint is a “Pittsburgh Proof Product” 
made by the manufacturers of Velumina, the wall paint 
you can wash, Pitcairn Waterspar Varnish and ‘many 
other famous products. Whatever you may need in the 
way of paint, varnish, brushes or glass products there is 
a “Pittsburgh Proof Product” that will fill your require- 
ments exactly. For sale by quality dealers everywhere. 


Paint with Sun-Proof, 


“What to do and How to do it” —a guide to better homes, 
is a book that answers a host df questions on home deco- 
ration and arrangement. It tells how to make the most of 
what you have—how to spend to the greatest advantage. 
Send ten cents to Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Dept. H, 
Milwaukee, 


Get a good brush. It’s important for a good job. 


Wis., and copy will be mailed at once. 
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PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS 
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GLASS Manufacturers +» PAINT 
Paint and Varnish Factories Milwaukee. Wis. - Newark,N.J. 
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Stylish! 
Practical! Slip- 
Over 
Ratine 
Dress 


$9.88 


and stylish dressfor 
women and misses, 
Made of a nne 
quality Ratine 
that wears and 
washes unusually 
well. Popular alip- 
over style. The col- 
tar,the bell shaped 
sleeves, the front, 
and the two skirt 
panels are trimmed 
with fancy braidia 
contrasting color 

Sik colore] ribbon 
ataeck. Skirt has 
two small pocketa, 
State skirt length, 
wanted. Mis es 
sises, 32 to 38 bust. 
Women's sizes, 34 
to 44 bust. Order 


Blue by No. 5F- 
7633 eather 
Brows. No. 5F- 


ain Price 
. and 6c for 
postage. State 
size. Satisfaction 
Gueranteed of 
Money Back In- 
‘tantly 


Soles 
Extra 
Fiexible 


; 


Low springy rubber heels. 
’ Order Brown by No. 
9F273. Send Bargain Price, $1.98, and 8c 
Order Patent Leather by No. 
9F274. Send Bargain Price, $2.48, and 8c 


- Wide widths. 
for postage. 


for postage. State size. 


anteed or Money Back Instantly. 





Plexible 
Soles 

A bran@ 
new style 
in aStiteh- 
down Sport Pump for 
mises and women. 
Of Fine Black Patent 
Leather with con- 
trasting Smoked Elk 
strap closing with 


white ename! buckle. Extra 
flexible sewed soles. Low rubber 
heels. Lined throughout, Wide 
widths. Order Women's sizes, 24 
Send Bargain Price, $1.98 


9F 283 


tage. Order Misses’ Sizes, 
Send $1.49, and 4c for postage. 
Money Back If Not Satisfied 


No. 9F495. 










Figured Voile 
Dress For 
Stout Women 


bie. 


style in a fine 
quality Figured 
Voile Dress for 
stout women, 
Neat figures in 
combination 
colors on Blueor 
Brown ground. Fancy 
lace vestee. Loose 
panelsfrom shoulder 
to hem of skirt on 
front. Surplice style 
front edged with 
fagoting. Back 
gathered in folds. Full 
length sleeve slit at 
cuff. Girdle ties in 
back and slips through 
celluloid in front. 
Women's sizes, 44 to 
54 bust.State size and 
length.Order Blue by 
No. 5F7651. Brown 
No. 5SF7653. 

Bargain Price, 
$2.69, and Se for 

























Wing postage. Money 
Tips Back If Not Satis— Size 
fied. Wanted 


Months’ 
M ear 





Real comfort with 
snappy style. Up- 
ers of Brown Calf 
finish, or Patent 
Leather. Smooth 
leather insoles. 
Flexible stitched 
down oak outsoles. 
Sizes 2% to 


6 
Gu 
S 


Satisfaction Guar- 






Leather 6 Months 

‘ 

Stitch- 

down’’ This rugged army style work Shoe, made 


of solid leather, and as near waterproof 
as shoes can be made. Full grain leather 
uppers. Absolutely Guaranteed to Wear 
Six Months. Full heavy double soles, sewed 
and nailed for extra strength. Extra wide, 
full leather counter, riveted to prevent 
ripping. Easily worth $5.00 a pair. Brown 
only. Men’s sizes, 6 to 12. Wide widths, 
State size. Order by No. 1F700. Send Bar- 
gain Price, $2.98, and l4c for postage. 


Boys’ Gu aranteed Shoes 


—Green chrome leather soles, and same 
feature quality points as in men's shoes. 
Guaranteed to Wear Six Months. Sizes 1 
to 5%. Wide widths. Brown only. Order 
by No. 1F550. Send $2.49 and 12c for 
stage. Youths’ sizes, 9 to 134%. Order 
No. 1F551. Send $1.98 and 10c for 
postage. Money Back If Not ed. 


Sport 
Pump 
Smoked Elk 

Strap 






11% to 1, 
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13 Record-Bre 
Picked from Sha 


America’s Lowest 


eegeine ever offered 
ul values wil! > 


matchless, money-saving bargains to 
They will prove beyond any doubt that Sharood gives you my 
any other house inAmerica. Order these smart, popular sty: 
and judge for yourself. Remember, everything is shippeq 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR 


Merely give name and number of each article you want, 
write your name and address plainly to avoid delay. 
e mentioned in each ¢ 


Saaaeeise Sure to Mention All Sizes, Colors, etc., and 
M4Send All Orders From This Page Direct to 
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Thirteen of the most amazing 
latest Spring Styles. These wonde 
hundreds o 


bargain price and few cents 


ve, examine them carefully. 





goods and we refund your money instantly. 
positively goes forward within 24 hours of time we recej 














give you 
be found 


the a 
jon, Whe: 


not delighted with bargains, 
Order Ne y! 8 
order 





Genuine 
Monte Carlo 
Dotted V 










Dress for 
Girls 


$4.98 


A ver¥ attractive dress 
for your little girl, and 
a wonderful bargain, 
too! Made of Genuine 
Monte Carlo dotted 
Voile—dots are guar- 
anteed not to come off. 
Shirred at yoke, and 
all around at waist 
line. Yoke and sleeves 
are made of eye- 
let embroidered and 
tucked white net. Pret- 
tily trimmed on shoul- 
ders with narrow velvet 
ribbon bows. Wider vel- 
vet ribbon encircles 
waist. Three pretty col- 
ors. Sizes, 7 to 14 years. t 

Order Alice Blue by No. 7F8383. Rose, 
No. 778385. Burnt Orange, No. 7F8387. 
Send Bargain Price, $1.98, and 5c for 
postage. State size desired. Satisfaction 
Positively Guaranteed or Your Money 
Back Instantly. 






per 
With Dull Kid 
Cut-out Strap 







An unusually smart style in a Patent 
Leather Slipper with a fancy cut-out 
front strap of dull mat kid. Very latest 
fancy Maltese cross perforations, 
Equally appropriate for dress or every 
day street wear. Buttons on bothsides. Low broad 
walking heels, rubber tipped. Flexible leather soles. 
All edges neatly bound with braid. Women's sizes, 
2% to 8. Wide widths. Order No. 9F28. Send 
Bargain Price, $1.98, and 8c for postage. 
Money Back of Not Satisfied. 





Charming 
Voile 












































A lovely dress 
any woman or 
will really enjoy 
ing, and 4 posit 
sensational val 
Sharood's Bar 
Price. Made of 
colored Figured 
with fluting of 
Organdie aro 
sleeves, and 0 
Neck is fini 
black silk ri 
tice the smart 
ruffie on the 
of self ma 
with pretty 
back. Mises’ 
B32 to 38 i 
measure. W 
sizes, 34 to 4 
bust measure. 
Blue and Tange 
5F7541. Brown 
No. 5F7543. & 
skirt length des 
Bargain Price, 
5e for postage. 
positively 
Your Money 8 


Amazing 
Months 
Wear 
Guarantee 


4 ' " 
Pairs \ \ 
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t Prices ~- Guaranteed 






















Embroidered Smart 


—all from Sharood’s 
P you did _ saan S 
I a . 
a wen money than All Wool _ 
§ rovai— 
ped dR ri—n0t OUTS. Polo Cape 2-Piece 


Linene 
Dress 


$4.98 
A charming Cape ened 
you will like for 

Spring and Sum- Unusually 
mer wear. Made smart 2-Piece 
of Tan All Wool linene dress, 


Polo. Neatly gath- Jacquette has 
ered at neck and long roll ¢ol- 


OR NEY BACK 


want. state size, and 
y ly the amazing 
ach 4 ion, When goods 
with bargains, return 
rN oday! Shipment 
recej order. 
















nen finished with tie note ® cuffs Seay 
, of plain linene. ° 
Ses of same material. is of printed linene. 


Attractive em- Cross-over -style 
broidered design front. bee any rib- 
bon and celluloid eye- 

ell around cape lets at waist line. 
and-on collar. Pisinlineneskirt with 
Length, 46 inches, -printed linene panels 
: . oe at side. Misses’ sizes, 
Misses’ sizes, 32 99 to 38 bust. Wom- 
to 38 bust. Wom- en’s sizes, 34 to 44 

















lress 



































1 or en’s sizes, 34 to 2. > - =~ 
aia ; ue, No, 
njoy 44 bust. Order by £57513. Green, No. 
pos \ 7 No. 5F7083. Send 577512. State size 
vou | Bargain Price, $4.98,- and: skirt length 
cr wanted. Send Bar- 
and i16c postage. 

de of gain Price, $2.98, 
ured Ae. Money Back If Not ‘gna be 24 State 
z of State Satisfied. Moncey Back 
: Size Not Satisfied. 

i on { 
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Bargains 


attractive bargains. 


entirely out of date before you even 


Mail The Coupon Today! 


oo ie Mail the coupon today sure! 
. family.. You will be astounded at the wonderful variety of fascinating styles 
_ % at the tremendous savings you can make. 
Peal Back” Guarantee protects you to the last penny. 
those of any other concern. Send Now—merely your name 
. and address on the coupon, or by postcard or letter, if you 
y prefer. This will bring you our Bargain Book of Spring | 
2 i Styles and put you on our mailing list to receive the regu- 

lar Sharood Bargain Catalogs every six weeks. Act Today! | 
Sign and mail the coupon. | 








: y a | _ D New Catalog 


Mailed Every 
24 Six Weeks 








Newest Imported 
Milan Straw 
French 
Poke 
Style 


.98 













* 


ihe, 
hin 
<i ’ Je A Bi 
an poracin 
The very newest New York style, in a poke shape 


hat of fine quality, lustrous Imported Milan Straw. 
Curled front. Trimmed with draped crepe band 
and French leatherette quill at the side in the 
Season's newest an smartest effect. Colors, 
Black, Brown, Navy, Sand, Red or Pear! Grey. 
State color wanted. Order No. 8F9824. Send 
Bargain Price, $1.98, and 10c for postage. 


Rich 
Dressy 
Two-Tone 
Suede Slipper 

With Stylish 
Cut-Out Strap 


Money Back If Not Satisfied. 

















For real dress, this smart and two-tone, 
one-strap slipper is one of the of the styles you 
could —_ select. Comes in Patent ber and 
Black Suede; Jack Rabbit Grey Suede with Grey 
Kid, and Airedale Tan Suede with Brown Kid Close 
edge trimmed leather sole.. Beautiful t front 
strap. Women’s sizes, 244 to 8. Wide ths. Order 
Patent by No.9F62.J ack Rabbit Grey, No.?F63. 
Airedale Tan, No. 9F64. Send in . 
$2.98, and 8c postage. Money. Back If Not 
Satisfied. 


BARGAIN BOOK 
Of Latest Spring Styles 


Your order from this advertisement—or merely your name and 
address on the coupon below—brings you our beautifully illus- 
trated 120-page Bargain Book of Spring Styles. 
but we will also send you regularly, every six weeks, the latest 
issues of our Bargain Catalogs as they appear. 
keep you in constant touch with the latest fashions and the most 
This is so much better than sending you a big 
catalog but, once or twice a year as many houses do—because the big 
books take so long to prepare that their styles and prices are often 


Not only this, 


In this way we will 


receive the books. Sharood’s offerings 


are always the very newest—their prices the very lowest in America—bar none! 


This Book Will Save You Money! 


Get this book of Matchless Bargains in everything to wear for every member of the 


this book offers. You will be amazed 


Everything you select is cheerfully shipped on approval—our “Money- 
We ask you only to compare Sharood’s styles and values with 


SHAROOD COMPANY, Dept. 24, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Send me at once absolutely free your Bargain Book of 
Latest Spring Styles. 
Catalogs, regularly, every six weeks. 


Also see that I get your Bargain 
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All Sizes: 2 to 25 H-P. 
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BETTER HOG CRATES 


Good erates are easy to handle, reduce 
shipping costs, and save heavy losses. 
It is poor policy to put a valuable animal 
in a makeshift crate to be shipped any 
distance.. 

Three essentials in building a crate are 
(1) lightness in weight; (2) proper size and 
construction to protect the animal during 
transit; and (3) durability. 

There is no one common fault to our 
livestock crating practices. Instead, there 
may be one or more of many causes for 
trouble in shipping breeding animals. 
There may be too Sittle lumber in one 
crate; too much lumber in another; weak 
corner construction; lack of bracing; too 
few nails; or nails of the wrong size—some 
too small to hold, others too so that 
they split the wood; nails driven into the 
end grain and consequently of little hold- 
ing power; insufficient protection for 
contents. These are the most obvious 
weaknesses of the crates of shippers of 
today. 

The following tables of measurements in 
building hog crates are recommended b 
the University of Wisconsin. Materia 
needed for hog crates for 100 to 225-pound 
hogs are as follows: 


Ends— 
Mn 0 ness uaethesed lin. x 4in. x 1 ft. 10 in 
DS nc schebdecceees 1 in. x 6 in. x 1 ft. 10 in 
li DG iscccandcecess 1 in. x 3 in. x 1 ft. 10 in 
Sides— 
© SI cc cncbeciess lin. x 4 in. x 3 ft. 
DOMED, oc ctccoceonvees 1 in. x 4 in. x 4 ft. 4 in 
e Famous ifs oaeeeeeerenaes ergeitegis 
ern - . ; 
BEM ccsescceshevce in. x 2 in. x 4 ft. 4 in 
Throttling ENGINE ER AE in 20-in. lengths. 
Governor — length of floor. . .4 ft. 4 in. 
BOB cance ccovakeod 1 in. x 4 in. x 1 ft. 8 in. 
RMON cis csteedeyans 1 in. x 4 in. x 1 ft. 10 in, 
o Wor a 
S Die. stb. occcccccs 1 ft. re: long. ~ 
cf). 1 in. x 6 in. x 2 ft. in. 
OW the famous WITTE Throttling- Bibs cnaetodetehes 1 in. x 4 in. x 12 in. 


Governor Engine, complete, Magneto- 
equipped, is within the reach of everyone 
—you can show a profit of $500 to $1,000 
every year you have this rugged depend- 
able engine at work. Known as the stand- 
ard of cheap, dependable power for over 
40 years, this WITTE Engine 


Uses All BURNS KEROSENE, GASO- 

LI DISTILLATE or GAS. 
Low-Priced No Seectal Attachments neces- 
Fuels. sary. Most economical engine 


bailt but always delivers the big surplus of power 
needed for the hardest jobs. Simple to operate 
and trouble-proof. Guaranteed for a life-time of 
hard work, uipped with the celebrated Wico 
1CO agneto—the best aystem of high- 

tension, jump - spar gnition 
MAGNETO. kn Starts easily at 40 below 
zero—not affected by water or oil. Only one mov- 
ing part—can't get out of order. Economical and 
far better than the old-style batteries, 


Sold Direct To You! 


I sell the WITTE direct to you—no salesmen, 
Save 20 to 40 per centand make your own terms 


Write Tod for My 
ngine Book 


New 


Get my new free book that tells all about this 
remarkable engine and details of my Nimety-Da 
Free 1 Offer. Wonderfully illustrated, 
SEND COUPON— _ withstatementsfrommany 
NO OBLIGATION. of my 100,000 users, and 
full of engine information you should have, 
~ED, H. Pres 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 


1618 Witte Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
1618 Empire Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
A TT 
a4. H. Witte, Pree., WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 


1618 Witte Bidg., Kaneas City, Mo. 
1618 Empire Gidg., Pitteburgh, Pa. 


Without obligating me in any way, please send me 
new Engine and full detaile of your remarks- 

e offer. 
BRB 0000 c000 00 0000 0000ceeneseoee cceneneeeeesesssse6senseee 
Address oct 
Qty... oe BUGEO.. ce sceces ss eecccece 
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Inside crate dimensions for hogs 225 to 
500 pounds in weight are as follows: 
width, two feet; height, three and one- 
third feet; and length, six and one half 
feet. The same number of pieces are used, 
the dimensions being slightly increased to 
stand the additional weight. 

For pigs weighing up to 100 pounds 
make crates one foot wide, two feet high 
and three and five-sixths feet long, 
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The steps in the simplest method of 
crate construction are as follows: 

1. Build the floor first. Cut the two 
skids 2x2 inches. Cut the floor : 
ct the floor boards squarely across the 
skids. 

2. Build each side separately. Cut four 
uprights, two for each side. Cut enough 
ed vo both aoe. Nail the’slats on the 
uprights proper distances apart. 

3. Nail the sides to the floor by nailing 
the uprights to the skids. Remember that 
the slats are on the inside of the crate. 
Drive the nails so that the heads will be 
on the inside and clinched on the outside 
of the crate. 

4. Cut the top and end slats. 

5. nag the top and end bars, spacing 
properly. 

6. Build the endgate. 

The material- recommended for crate 
building is one inch thick and four inches 
wide. Woods suited to crate use are white 
pine, aspen, b , cottonwood, jack 
pine, Norway pine, spruce, western yellow 
pine, chestnut, cypress and yellow poplar. 

The new standard type of crate has 


several advan over the makeshifts of 
former years. e lower slats on the crate 
are nai close together for at least a 


foot above the floor to eliminate danger 
from broken legs. Nailing the floor boards 
crosswise on 2x2-inch skids also does away 
with the old practice of nailing a few 
boards lengthwise fastened only to the 
bottom slats which often met with dis- 
aster. Crate construction need no Jonger 
be a matter of guesswork and a few hours 
of work will complete a crate that should 
last a long time and embody the essential 
principles of a good crate, namely, light- 
ness, proper size and construction to pro- 
tect the animal during transit, and dura- 
bility —M. W., Iowa. 


START A GOOD FOUNDATION 


Too much care in selecting the founda- 
tion of a herd cannot be taken. When 
Henry Whitford, Clayton county, Iowa, 
started breeding shorthorns back in 1888, 
he bought two cows that have played an 
important part in building a good herd 
and in making the work profitable. From 
these two cows $18,000 worth of cattle 
have been sold and forty-six direct de- 
scendants are still left in the herd. 

Such a record has been made possible 
too, by careful attention to the health of 
the herd and to proper sanitary precau- 
tions. Abortion.has never made its 
appearance on the farm and only four 
head out of one hundred animals tested, 
were lost in the first herd test made in 
thirty-five years. 

Master Dale is the senior herd sire. 
Master Gainford, a son of the noted 
Gainford Champion, is the junior sire. 
The first crop of calves by Master Gain- 
ford out of Master Dale heifers is old 
enough now to show this combination to 


be a good one. 


NIGHT PASTURES 

A night pasture for dairy cattle and 
horses saves some time every morning and 

ood effects can be noticed on the stock. 
The cows will do much better if they can 
- ge the ~~ on pasture from the time 
the ground has warmed up until early 
fall. It isn’t possible to have a night 
pasture on every farm. In such a case, 
it is better to spend a little time rounding 


- the stock up in the morning than to not 


let them out at all. 

Some object to letting theimwork horses 
out nights on pasture. A horse may sweat 
a little more but seems to keep in better 
health the year round and takes much less 
care when given the run of a pasture. This 
does not mean to not give them an evenin 
feed. We give our horses the regular f 
in the barn when at work. On idle days 
they are turned on pasture and given a 
feed at night if they come up. en & 
horse can roll on the pasture sod he re- 
quires very little currying.—M, W,, lowa. 





PROPER PLACING OF DRAFT 








draft 


face 





| as is 


An attempt should 
be made to place the 


on a _ horse’s 


shoulder as evenly 
over the entire sur- 


of the blade 


bone or the shoulder 


possible. Ow- 


ing to the movement 


of the shoulders back and forth, the 
collar should fit so closely that it cannot 
move back and forth, as it is this friction 
that produces injuries to the neck and 


shoulders. 
the minimum, 


By reducing the friction to 
we greatly 
to the shoulders and neck. 


lessen injury 


As draft is placed on the collar, it rises 


upon the shoulders. 


nounced on going uphill. 
the collar should be deep enough and large 
enough at the throat to eliminate all un- 
If the collar is too long, it 
rises unusually high on the shoulders and 
the liability to gp x! is increased. The 


due pressure. 


hand and wrist s 


This is more pro- 


For this reason 


10uld be easily placed 


between the throat of the collar and the 
neck.—G. H. C., 


STOCKWELL MAKES LAMBS PAY 


Continued from page 62 


Iowa. 


“T usually contract for lambs. The 
producer agrees to deliver the number, 
kind, quality and weight of lamb required 
During the last few 
years the lambs bought in this way have 
averaged forty-six pounds in the feedlot 
and have averaged seventy-six pounds to 
are desirable weights. 


on a given dz 


ate. 


market. Those 


The market normally discriminates against 
a lamb that is heavier than eighty-five 


pounds. 


‘‘T like to get my lambs on the market 


in October and November. 


Occasionally 


] feed for a late market or start my second 
group as late as February Ist and feed 


” 


until June. 


Stockwell was one of the first farmers 
in Kansas to install a radio receiving set. 
His aerial was at first stretched between 
a windmill tower and one of his big con- 
crete silos, but he had difficulty in keeping 
it up in the high winds of that region. He 
finally strung the wire on the attic rafters 
of his home and has had no further trouble. 

“My radio set has been a great help in 
supplying market information and I stay 
pretty close to it during the last days of a 
Market papers reach me 
a day late. Formerly they supplied the 
The radio enables me to 
ship from twenty-four to thirty-six hours 


feeding period. 


only reports. 


earlier, if the market 


looks right, than | 


could when I had to depend on day-old 


papers. I receive the 


market for any 


given day shortly after it closes. If I de- 
cide to ship, I can order cars, load my 
lambs and have them in Kansas City by 
the time the newspaper reports of that 
day’s market reach me. 

“But that is not the only advantage of 
It furnishes entertain- 


my receiving set. 


ment for my family on long winter eve- 
nings. If we do not like the concert in 
tune in on Denver, 
Minneapolis, Chicago, or New York. On 
disagreeable Sundays we can enjoy a ser- 
mon without going outside our home. 
About the only disadvantage to Sunday 
worship over the radio is that the church 
cannot take a collection. 
better adapted to the needs of farmers than 
it is to those of city folks.” 

Pawnee county is in the midst of the 
great wheat section of Kansas. Most of 
Stockwell’s fellow farmers in that region 


Kansas City 


are confirmed wheat growers. 


we 


The radio is 


Crop fail- 


ures and low prices during the last few 
years have made business slow but Stock- 
well has not been worried by wheat fail- 
ure. His lambs have returned an income 
because he is a shrewd buyer and a good 
feeder, as well as a student of markets. 
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“The hardest battery 
job? Why in a new 
car, of course!”’ 


That’s one reason 118 Car and Truck 
Builders use Willard Batteries 


Did you ever try to crank a brand-new 
car by hand—one with every bearing 
fitted tight? 

And did you ever do it when cold weather 
had thickened the oil, chilled the gas and 
made starting doubly hard? Seemed just 
about impossible, didn’t it? 

Yet the battery, with the aid of the 
starting motor, must do this job time after 
time — and, promptly —in spite of these 
difficulties. There is no more severe test of 
how well it is made. 

The man who lives any distance from a 
battery service station should consider this 
carefully when he buys his battery, for there 
are many times when he must start and op- 
erate his car under unfavorable conditions. 

He can afford to be guided by the judg- 
ment of the 118 automobile and truck 
builders who have made Willard Batteries 
standard equipment on their product. 


And 93% of these have always used 
Willard. 








WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


In Canada, Willard Storage Battery Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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BIG YANK 








PASTURE GAINS CHEAPEST 


Two hundred Ohio cattle feeders, work- 
ing with their county agents last year to 
keep a record of feed costs and gains, 
found that cattle turned out from four to 
six weeks in the fall almost invariably 
showed a wider margin of profit 

Protein concentrates increased profits 
by making cheaper unit gains. In Wayne 
and Drake counties two feeders handled 
similar lots of steers identically except 
one fed cottonseed meal in addition to 
silage, corn, hay and clover, while the 
other did not. His cost was $8.80 a hun- 





dredweight while the other man who fed | 
no protein concentrate made gains at a| 
cost of $11 a hundredweight. 
Calves made more beef from the same | 
amount of feed than yearlings. | 
Those who bought feeders direct from | 
the range were very well pleased with | 
their stuff. | 
| 


THE DYE WOULD MEAN DANGER 
Continued from page 7 

seed produced 1.57 tons; French 1.35; 

Bohemian 1.19; and a number of lots! 

from different parts of the United States 

averaged 1.59 tons. 

At State College, Pennsylvania, the 
foreign clovers, except the Italian, out- 
yielded that grown from American seed, 
but whether or not this was due to some 
unusual circumstance has not-yet been 
determined. 

Dr. Pieters advises farmers living in 
regions where anthracnose is common and | 
severe to develop local resistant strains. | 
“Domestic seed grown as near the point 
of consumption as possible or, of foreign 
strains, Chilean, or French, may be ex- 
pected to give fair results. In such sec- 
tions, all foreign clover seed should be | 
August sown and not in the spring. From | 
tests at Arlington, Virginia, it is clear that 
Italian clover is more susceptible to an- 
thracnose than other strains tested, in- 
cluding domestic seed from Oregon, 
Minnesota and Idaho. In the southern 
part of the clover region all foreign clovers 
are more likely to suffer from anthracnose 
than from locally. adapted strains, and seed 
from our own Central and Pacific North- 
west may also produce plants very liable 
to be seriously injured by the disease."’ 

Higher Tariff and Marked Containers 


Those who have been giving attention 
to this problem of excluding unadaptable 
clover seed and building up a better 
domestic supply have gone about it in| 
several ways. Dr. William A. Taylor, 
chief of the bureau of plant industry, 
points to some of the difficulties in the 
following convincing manner: “In any 
consideration of the advisability of >| 








striction of imports of clover seed by in- 
creasing the tariff, it would, I think, be| 
necessary to take into consideration the | 
fact that several times as many of our| 
farmers depend upon purchased seed as 
produce clover seed, either for their own 
use or for sale. Exact statistical informa- 
tion on this point is not available, but our 
specialists estimate that at least nine 
farmers are dependent on purchased clover 
seed to one who raises such seed either for 
his own use or for sale. | 
“As to the practicability of publishing | 
the names of seed importers and the des- 
tinations of imported seeds, that would 
I think, be in conflict with the genera 
practice of the treasury department, which 
is to hold such matters confidential insofar 
as disclosure of the identity of importing | 
concerns or destinations is involved. As| 
farmers very rarely purchase their seed 
directly from importers it is doubtful | 
whether such publication would afford any | 
material protection against unadapted 











WORK SHIRT 


Wears longer 


because the 
fullness 


In addition to its good 
looks and comfortable 
oversize, “Big Yank” sat- 
isfies millions because of 
its long wear and dura- 
bility. Fabrics are extra 
strong. Seams are double- 
stitched. Sleeves and 
pockets are reinforced. 
Men like “Big Yank” so 
well they often buy them 
by the half-dozen. 


Ask your dealer for 
“Big Yank” in your size _ 
RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY The mark 
212 WEST MONROE STREET Mm . 





CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


























I Will Send You This 


“Mama” Doll 
In Return For A Favor 


She's a chubby, cuddly baby doll—sixteen inches tall—with 
hair bobbed in lat st style—and so pretty! Betty Lou is 
her name. She has bi: blue eyes that close when she 
Her cheeks are round and rosy. She talks and 

Betty Lou has a cunning red and white 2-piece gingham 
dress, with bonnet to match. Her cuto little stockings and 
patent leather ehoes slip on and off. You will havo such fun 
putting her to bed, then, waking her up and dressing her 
again! 

Just write me, saying “I want Betty Lou,” and I'll tell you 
how to get her. You'll find it very easy. 











- Fill Out and Mall This Coupon Now .. 
Successful Farming, 491 Success Bldg., Des Moines, lowa 
Send Clutch Pencil frec and tell me how to get Betty Lou 
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down—easy A 
EMPIRE be Color 257 amner am 
no advertisements from merchants 
feel perfectly safe in guaranteeing. 




















foreign seeds unless they are so marked 
that they can be identified when re- 
bagged or blended.” __ 

During the last session of congress a 
Federal Seed Registration bill was intro- 
duced and it received some attention but 
the various seed-using and selling inter- 
ests and experts could not get together. 
Some wanted more “teeth” in the act; 
others declared.it as strong as it is feasible 
to make it at present. The bill, 5. 2462, 
has been reintroduced this session. It 
gives the secretary of agriculture authority 
to promulgate standards and requirements 
for quality and varietal purity in accord- 
ance with which seed may be indicated as 
“registered seed.” It establishes federal 
seed standards under which seed may be 
registered and sold, provided the secretary 
finds’ the seed actually does come within 
his specifications. It is purely permissive; 
you, as a seed producer or dealer, may 
use it or not, just as you wish. Those who 
advocate the bill say that if some pro- 
ducers or dealers offer seed which is regis- 
tered under this act, those who do not 
will be “out of luck,” and before long it 
will be practically impossible to dispose 
of any large quantity of seed that is not 
registered. They point to the way the 
testing of cattle for tuberculosis has oper- 
ated, showing that it is increasingly diffi- 
cult to sell tintested animals, altho still 
legal under many conditions. 

Some of the people think we would not 
be progressing very rapidly or very far 
with senate bill 2462 which does business 
on a purely voluntary basis; that is, per- 
mitting registration of seed, etc., instead 
of requiring action on the part of pro- 
ducers and dealers. They believe it is 
highly desirable, if not imperative, that 
progressive seedsmen come into line and 
sell seed on the basis of their reputation; 
some go so far as to say that ninety percent 
of the so-called purebred seed sold by 
seedsmen today is simply commercial 
seed bought on appearance on the open 
market, instead of some especially selected 
stock seed of known origin. They say that 
any bill which presumes to touch upon the 
handling of purebred or registered seed 
that does not provide some means of reach- 
ing this part of the business falls far short 
of its goal. 

The three main points of the bill which 
they would write are as follows: 1. A 
definite plan of registration for seed which 
would be known as United States Regis- 
tered seed with a certificate of registration 
for each stock. 2. That the secretary of 
agriculture will prescribe methods of 
production and handling of purebred seed 
that would not be registered but would 
be grown from registered stock. 3. That 
the last group which is covered specifically 
by the act would be cormmmercial seed which 
is bought on the open market without 
any record as progeny of registered stock 
seed. The larger percentage of the seeds 
sold would come under the second and 
third classes. The first, or United States 
registered seed, would be practically only 
stock seed. 

The questions coming up in connection 
with this pure seed legislation are much 
more complicated than the proposed 
amendment to the pure seed bill. They 
are mentioned here only for the purpose of 
getting more minds to focus on this intri- 
cate problem. 

Returning to the immediate question of 
dyeing seed, perhaps you have noticed 
that some of the larger reputable dealers 
are now announcing in their seed catalogs 
that they do not deal in Italian seed. How- 
ever, that does not generally protect the 
uninformed farmer or the one who buys 
clover seed and has no way of telling its 
origin. With eight percent of our clover 
seed importations originating in Italy, the 
authority to dye this seed probably will 
result in the stoppage of its importation 
entirely, for the dyed seed would shortly 
be avoided as completely as the skull and 
crossbones on the poison bottle, 
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The karmer’s Friend 


IN the field, on the tractor, 
about the farm buildings, 
any place on the farm—Lee 
Union-Alls are your best 
friend. 

They cover you from head to foot, 
keeping out dirt, grease, chaff and 
straw Theyeare all in one piece 
—no binding belt, chafing suspen- 
ders or loose ends to catch in 
things. They are easy to slip on, 


they are roomy and comfortable, 
and they have eight pockets that 
come in mighty handy 


Your dealer will be glad to show 
you the long wearing features in 
Lee Union-Alls.. Feel the glose- 
woven, long-fibre cotton cloth. 
Notice the triple-stitched seams, 
tiveted, rustproof buttons that 
can’t come off, rip-proof button- 
holes, and reinforced strain points. 
That’s why Lee Union-Alls out- 
wear any other work garment 
made. 


But remember, there’s only one 
Union-Alls—the Lee. Look for 
Lee on the buttons. 


Triple-sticched seams; 

Riveted, rustproof 

buttons; Rip-proof 
buttonholes. 
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Lee Overalls 
The makers of the fa- 
mous Lee Union- Alls also 
manufacture Lee Over- 
alls, with the same Lee 


The H. D. Lee Mercantile Co&pany guarantee of high quel- 
Kansas City, Mo. eunatp. 


Trenton, N. J., South Bend, Ind., Minneapolis, Minn. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
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HILL DAIRYMEN 


Stoy and Son Rebuild a Farm With Jerseys 


By I. J. MATHEWS 


OST of us spend a large part of our time and energy 
overcoming gravity. This daily tussle starts when we 
get out of bed in the morning and ends when we drop 

down the last thing at night. Yet the biggest force we work 
against can be put to work for us instead of against us, and 
this story is about dairymen in a hill country, as many dairy- 
men are, who make gravity do some of the hard jobs that swarm 
around a stock farm. 

Harrison county, Indiana, is right down on the Ohio river. 
This is the oldest county in the state. In fact, Indiana came to 
life as a territory and as 
a state at Corydon, the 


field. So it is now the regular routine to put on two carloads 
of ground limestone each year, spreading two tons to the acre. 
And the clover that is now growing on the farm is sufficient 
testimony that lime is what it was hungering for. And besides 
the limestone the Jerseys have been coming along regularly 
with enough manure to cover about a fifth of the plow land 
every year. Never-failing acid phosphate is also applied, 200 
pounds to the acre per year which makes 600 pounds to the 
rotation. On corn gound, this is put on with a wheat drill just 
before the corn is planted. Stoys feed their soil. 
And such corn as they 
are now growing on those 





county seat, which issome 
fourteen miles from where 
the Ohio wends its weari- 
some way toward the 
Gulf. This is a hill-billy 
county, but I have con- 
siderable respect for the 
hill-billy. 

A comparison of south- 
ern Indiana with newer 
parts of our country is a 
standing object lesson, 
yet a sad commentary on 
the soil exploitation so 
typical of our American 
agriculture. In the four- 
teen miles between Cory- 
don and Mauckport, we 
saw only two fields of 
clover. Most of the 
farms have been worn out, 
the virgin fertility 
skimmed — or should | 
say, skinned—what is left is rapidly seeping into the river. 

The fields were red with broom-sedge grass, a never-failing 
sign of waning fertility. Nature is the wise old dame who taught 
man.to use red as a danger signal. Red leaves are a danger 
signal of frost—farther north, red sorrel is a danger signal of 
acidity, while in Harrison county, broom-sedge does the same 
duty. : 

Of all places on the face of the globe, this ought to be the 
richest, for limestone ledges protrude from every hill and cliff 
and it is common knowledge that a little pulverized limestone, 
and some acid phosphate makes this soil bloom real clover 
blossoms once again. Here are the folks of great extremes, 
either away up on the hills of optimism or plumbing the depths 
of pessimism, both figuratively and literally. One’s farm is 
either very good or very poor and generally only a line fence 
separates the two. Yet withal, in Harrison county Jerseys thrive 
as on their native hills 

Lewis Stoy had had a few Jerseys over in Floyd county, but 
he bought a rundown farm in Harrison county in 1918 because 
his Jersey herd was getting too big for the Floyd county farm. 
Part of this farm is a flat along 
Big Indian creek, while another 





The water from the barn roof is used to water the cattle 
saves pumps and work 


flats! I saw two fields of 
corn where shocks were 
ten feet high. And en- 
silage corn was sixteen 
feet high. The Stoys 
grow a big corn for en- 
silage and a smaller vari- 
ety to mature grain for 
feeding: 

“The crop rotation is 
planned first of all for 
profit,” said Lew Stoy, 
“but to do this it must 
embrace both fertility and 
feed. We wouldn’t think 
of dairying without feed- 
ing the cows grain the 
year around.” 

The rotation consists of 

corn, wheat or winter 
barley, then clover. This 

ives these dairymen a 

egume hay for their cows, 
corn for feed and silo, barley to substitute for corn, and wheat 
to substitute for bran or mill feeds. All they must buy besides 
what they grow is a little oilmeal or cottonseed meal. The 
clover is seeded on snow in the early spring on wheat or barley 
ground. 

“We tried to raise oats,” said Mr. Stoy, “but we couldn’t 
get a paying yield. But we do raise from twenty-eight to forty 
bushels of winter barley with thirty bushels about an average.” 

Stoy gets right up on his hind legs when anyone talks about 
wintering cows on ensilage alone. “You can’t make anything 
that way,” he said emphatically, and the county agent, Ivan 
Clunie, says Stoy will drive twenty miles after legume hay if 
he hasn’t any of his own. 

Stoy is a firm believer in the classic grain ration, now known 
as the 4-2-1 combination. It is a balanced ration with every- 
thing except ‘‘1”’ produced on the home farm. He makes it by 
mixing four hundred pounds of ground corn or ground barley 
with two hundred pounds of ground oats, bran, or- ground 
wheat, and one hundred pounds of cottonseed meal—the only 
ingredient that must be brought home in a sack. Or, if he can 
buy soybeans, he uses one hun- 
dred pounds of ground soybeans 
and pays no freight whatever. 


A cistern 





part of it tilts up on a hill at an 





ngle of about 110 degrees. More 
than half of it is too rough to 
plow Che Jerse ys first explored 
this moraine in 1918, but the 
that farm has perked up 
since then shows how much a 
! \ dairy cows will do ior their 
owner, if given only a running 
chance 1 say “running’’ ad- 
visedly because the Stoys do 
nothing by main force and 
vkwardness that gravity does 
eagerly This illustration will 


show how quickly it was done. 
In 1917, under the previous 
owner, it -required thirty-four 


eres of corn to fill a 120-tor 
silo. It was not filled in 1918 
due to the Stoys not gettmg 
full possession until fall, but 


in 1919 the corn jug was filled 

with but seventeen acres of corn that grew on the same field 
that had produced but half a loaf two years before. In 1920 
t required only seven acres to fill this silo; in 1921 six acres did 
it, and the last two years five acres have heapéd it up. 

Che secret of this triumphal re-entry into the sphere of use- 
fulness is: plenty of manure, crop rotation, limestone and 
acid phosphate plus ‘do nothing that gravity can do for you.” 

Stoy’s first task was to determine what the plow soil needed 
When he got so he could interpret its mute pleadings, he found 
it crying out for lime from every corner and sinkhole of the 





Stoy and his Jersey bull 


All dairy animals around the 
barn — calves, yearlings, cows 
and bulls — get this 4-2-1 ration 
and they apparently put it to 
good use. 

The Stoys sell sweet cream 
to an ice cream manufacturer. 
They have a delightful spring 
house built over a place where 
the cold spring water trickles out 
of the rock and flows around the 
cream cans keeping them at a 
constant temperature of around 
fifty degrees. 

Even hilly land has its ad- 
vantages and merely by giving 
direction to gravity Stoy gets it 
to do a lot of gratis work for him 
that on other farms is done by 
gus engines, elbow grease and 
backaches. . 

‘“‘What’s the use of pumping when the Lord sends the rain 
and all you’ve got to do is to catch it?” How many thousands 
of farmers let the rainwater falling on the barn roofs steal fur- 
tively away, carrying valuable fertility loot with it while they 
spend good time every day pumping water for thestock and good 
money every year to replee the pilfered plant food! 

The Stoys have a bank barn, 68x125 feet, that was on the 
farm when they bought it. These folks just collared oppor. 
tunity and put him to work. They guttered one side of this 
big roof ved placed a 6,000-gallon (Continued on page 84 
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T is only a matter of months 
since such a tire as the Usco 
Cord was more than any man 


expected. 


There wasn’t a tire anywhere 
that forecast the possibility of 
the Usco Cord. 


Today Usco Cord is turning 
in such a consistent dollar value 
for dollar invested that it 
changes the tire user’s whole 
scale of reckoning. 


Scene at Palm Beach painted by John Newton Howitt 


If it hadn’t been for the new 
methods developed in the manu- 
facture of U. S. Royal Cords, 
Usco Cords would not be here 
now to set a new standard for 
low-priced tire equipment. 

Usco Cords are made in 30x 3 
inch and 30 x 3% inch clincher 
for light cars, and in straight- 
side in all standard passenger car 

sizes from 30 x 3% inch up. 


United States Rubber Company 


Trade Mark 


USCO CORD 


Ser ear 
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Imported 


Melotte 





Before buying any separator find out how the 
Melotte has won 264 Grand and Int gnational 
Prizes, and how, for efficiency of { kimming 
Ease of Turning, Convenience of Operation and 
Durability—the Great Belgium Melotte has won 
every im ant Eu contest. No wonder 
Jules Me says: ‘Let every man try it. I'll 
leave itto the judgment of the Ame 
farmer as to whether this is the greatest sera- 
rator in America.” 

The Beigium Melotte is the only single-bearing- 
bow! separator ever made. Tnis patent Bowl 


hangs from cne frictionless ball- ng and 
spins like atop. The 600-ib. Melotte turns as 
easily as the ib. machine of other makes, 


Spins for 25 minutes unless brake is applied, 


after 30 Days 
Free Trial 


No Money Down — 30 Days’ Free Trisi — Eas 

Monthly Payments—15 Year Guarantee. We will 
send an imported Melotte Cream Separacor direct 
to your farm on a 30 days absolutely Free T: ial— 
nc deposits—no papers tosign—use it as if it were 
your ow. separator. Compere it; testitevery way, 


Send No Money! 


You're not ty cent until you’ve used this 
great Belgium Melotte and have made up your 
mind it is the machine 179 want. Keep it for 30 
or and use it just as if it were your own ma- 
chine Then rend your milk to the creamery. Let 
them prove which separator skims the cleanest. 
After 30 da 

Easy Payments! (2 RR. 
send only the small sum of $7.50 and the balance 
in emall monthly payments. The Melotte pays 
for itself from your increased cream checks 


Send Coupon Now 


Mail the coupon for catalog giving full descrip- 
tion of this wonderful cream Cyne. Read 
about the porcelain lined bow!. y to clean as 
china plate, One half less tinware to clean. An 
exclusive Melotte feature. 

Test the Melotte against all other separators and 
satisfy yourself that it is the world’s greatest 
separator. And remember /t is guaranteed for 15 
years. Don't walt—be sure you mail coupon today. 


Belgium 








The Melotte Separator, H. t | iy ate 
2834 W. 19th St. Dept 25-14 Chicago, Ml. 


Without cost to me or obligation in any way, please 
send me the Melotte catalog which tells the full story 
of this wonderful separator and M. Jules Melotte, 
its inventor, Print name and address plainly. 


OO —— =" 


Pet Ofce — 
County Sate 




















: Hew many cows do you milh? j 
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HEAD STARTED WITH GRADES. 

Fifteen years ago a farmer in north- 
eastern Missouri who had been trying 
to build up a herd of high-producing 
dairy cattle by using grades, took stock 
of his progress. He then realized that he 
was not making very rapid advancement 
in the direction of raising high producers 
that could be depended upon to transmit 
their productivity to their offspring. 

Tho he was raising some individuals 
that gave large amounts of milk and 
butterfat, he saw that it would be the 
work of a lifetime to so fix that character- 
istic that the offspring would all be good 
producers. 

He became interested in purebreds, and 
began buying good, registered Jersey 
heifers with which to replace his grades. 
He used a purebred bull of high-producing 
ancestry and built up a herd of cows that 
pass their good qualitigs on to their sons 
and daughters. This herd is now one of 
the outstanding Jersey herds in Missouri. 

The man who in fifteen years has at- 
tained this success with dairy cows is 
S. R. “Si” Head, of Marion county, 
Missouri. He is just an ordinary farmer 
and feeder who drifted into the dairy 
buSiness, almost by accident, liked it 
got into it with a determination to buil 
a — of high-producing cows, and made 
good. 

Just how good he made is shown by 
these facts. After seven years of im- 
provement in his herd, he was persuaded 
to put some of his cows on semi-official 
test. He was the first man in his part of 
the state to test. All the cows that he 














Head’s herd sire 


has ever tested have been placed in the 
register of merit. At the present time 
every cow in his herd has a register-of- 
merit record and the average butterfat 
record for his entire herd is 618 pounds. 
Two of his cows hold state records—both 
being daughters of his former herd bull, 
Le Gros. And, by the way, this is the 
only sire that has two daughters holding 
Missouri championship records at this 
time. 

Exile Wonder’s Pet 510957, one of the 
cows, holds the record for cows under 
two years old, having produced in one 
year 9,067 pounds of milk which tested 
5.88 percent, and contained 533.11 pounds 
of butterfat. 

Le Gros Czarine 477865 holds the state 
record for junior two-year-olds, being 
credited with 9,186 pounds of 6.7 percent 
milk and 615.04 pounds of fat. All these 
records were made under conditions 
possible on any farm. The cows were 
milked only twice a day thruout the 
tests. 

Head got his start with a small bunch 
of grade cows which he bought with the 
intention of feeding over the winter and 
turning at a profit. One of them proved 
to be a fairly good milker and Head set 
out to find more like her. Then it was 
that he realized the importance of ancestry 
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CREAMERY ] BLUE VALLEY 
oCREAM STATION | 


For23 years BlueValleyhasgiven 
farmers a high direct cream 
market. No useless prods takers 
between them and Blue Valley— 
between Blue Valley and retail- 
ers. Blue Valley butter, the 
National brand, farmers 
bigger cream 


Another Blue Valley Booster 
“We are perfectly satisfied with your Com- 
pany. ate | Maney Ww been O. ¥ 
Fhoasende ott B.V. pe fe (ata Yatton 
yourself to Blue Valley. 
For Bigger Cream Checks 
Write for shipping to — or 
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Separator 

our factory for only 62down, andona Fy 

plan w tt will earn 1-3 own cost LIMA | 
more before you pay. 

We quote Surprisi Low Prices and 

allow payments as low as 

ONLY $3.50 PER MONTH 

No interest to pay — no extras, 

machina guaranteed a life- 
time acainst defects in material 
and workmanshi 


Dp. 
30 Days’ FREE Trial", 7" 
our risk. y 200,000 already 
in use on American farms. Easiest 
of all separators to clean and turn. ore 
Write for Free Catalog Folder today. 


ALBAUGH-DOVER CO, 7*;,Marbali Bird 


SMOKE and SALT 
MEAT AT SAME TIME 


Keeps Better and Tastes Better 
Cured by Hickory Smoked Sait 

Cure meats perfectly without a smoke- 
house, get better keeping qualities,a better 
flavor and a true country meat color with 
Hickory Smoked Salt. This is pure dairy 
salt smoked with hickory smoke. Costs but 
little more than common aalt. Passes 
government inspection and is used by big 
packing houses for curing their finest prod- 
ucts. The smoke on the salt smokes the 
meat. Now sold through stores. Ask your 
dealer or write for FREE SAMPLE and 
Booklet B-2 on “Curing Meat on the Farm 
by Using Salt and Smoke at the Same 
Time.” Address Smoked Products Co., 
Sth & Butler Sts., Dept. 48! Cincinnati. O. 
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Naturall sa A and reasonably, he turned to 
purebreds. 

Today, 
the | 


Si Head is recognized as one of 
ing Jersey breeders in Missouri, 
owns his own home, Sunkist dairy farm, 
and has developed on his farm a herd of 
registered Jerseys of which any man could 
well be proud. 

There has been nothing sensational 
about Head’s rise in the dairy business. 
What he has achieved has been the result 
of twenty-five years of thoughtful effort 
together with a constant striving for im- 
provement. His methods are simple but 
sound. They might be summarized under 
three heads: He has always been careful 
in the selection of his herd bull, which is 
bought on the basis of performance as 
well as pedigree of both dam and sire; 
he has paid close attention to the indi- 
viduality of his cows and has treated them 
according to their various needs; he has 
never allowed himself to catch up with 
his ambition—he has always wanted 
— cows than the best he had.—N. W. 
S., Mo. 


ABORTION GERMS IN UDDER 

It is a well-established fact that the 
germs of the contagious abortion disease 
of the cow may be found in milk from 
an infected animal. Microscopists have 
determined this to be true. It is likewise 
known that milk so contaminated may 
possibly communicate the infection to 
calves. It is alleged, however, that when 
a calf nurses an affected cow, the acquired 
infection soon passes off when weaning 
oecurs and the heifer may then escape 
infection if kept away from infected 
cattle and feed contaminated by the 
vaginal discharges of infected cows. 

Feed may also be infected by the vaginal 
discharges of a cow immediately after 
service an infected bull, but such in- 
fection is thought to be comparatively 
rare. Until recently it was thought that 
unbred heifers were not carriers of abor- 
tion disease infection. It now seems, from 
statements by Dr. 
the Rockefeller Institute of Medical 
Research, that such a belief is erroneous. 

The authority mentioned has_isolated 
the infection from the udder fluid of three 
unbred heifers. He had frequently found 
infection in the inactive alle a of preg- 
nant heifers and was somewhat surprised 
to find the infection in virgin heifers as 
well. It is his opinion that such jnfection 
could easily escape outward and infect 
others and that the virus might also pass 
from the udder to the pregnant womb later 
on and produce disease of the membranes 
surrounding the fetus. These facts should 
lead owners to pay even more careful at- 
tention to the surroundings and feed of 
unbred as well as pregnant heifers to 
i them against infection.—A. 3. 


CALVES LIKE REGULARITY 


From the above title someone may sup- 
pose that the writer knows all about rais- 
ing calves. Such is not the case, however, 
but I propose to give a few of the things 
I have learned in raising and feeding 
calves, particularly care during the winter 
season. As to housing, I prefer a warm 
place for the night and the rough weather, 
but in pleasant weather ~ youngsters 
are better off out in the air. ood yard 
is the thing for winter, and 0 not be 
afraid the calves will get too much fresh 
air and sunshine. 

Calves should be fed as nearly as pos- 
sible at regular intervals. They should 
have the same feeding hour for- grain and 
other feeds both morning and_ night. 
Calves fed atrsix o’clock one morning and 
at nine the next will never make the 
growth *the ones fed regularly at seven 
will. ‘This is not an argument for feedi 
at seven but means that the time sho 
be as nearly as possible the same eve 
day. A rn I we routine is best with 


Theobald Smith, of f 
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Present-day purchasers of De Laval 
Cream Separators are getting more 
value than was ever before possible. 
You can now get a new De Laval for 
approximately 20 per cent less butter 
than the same size machine could be 
purchased for ten years ago. 


In addition, the present-day De Laval 
is at least 20 per cent better, having 
10 per cent more capacity, a bell speed- 
indicator, self-centering bowl, and many 
other improvements and refinements. 


Self-Centering Bowl. The De Laval Bowl 
is so designed as to center and balance itself 
when it attains separating speed, which 
causes it to run smoothly, without vibration, 3 
and adds to the efficiency: and life of the to SI4 Oo 
machine. — 

All-Around Superiority. A combination of the fore- 
going features, together with superiority of De Laval 


design, workmanship and mate » enables a De > 
Laval to separate more thoroughly under all condi- the Rest In 


tions of use, deliver a smoother cream capable of 

pakins —~ a opegate a richer cream with Easy Monthly 

ess loss ©: utter-fat, and to separate with greater 

efficiency at lower temperature, all_of which means P ayments OSes 
. 


more money and profit for the user. Send r Free Ca: a: 
Pays for Itself. There are many worn-out ———— er Se 
and inferior cream separators in use today, wasting *y - 


enough cream to pay for a new De Laval in less i F3%- 
than a year. You can buy a De Laval on such % 
easy terms that you can use it while it is paying 
for itself. See your De Laval Agent or send 
coupon for full information. 


The De Laval Milker. If you milk ten or more 
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cows a De Laval Milker will soon pay for itself. 
More than 15,000 
faction. 


in use, giving wonderful satis- 
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milk, Makes 
thick or thin cream. Different from picture, which 
shows our large capacity, low priced New L. S. Model, 
unexcelled for Easy . Easy washing and omen, Besides wonderfully 
low prices and generous terms, our offer includ 


Easy Monthly Payment Plan 


Whether dairy is large or small, be sure to get our great offer. Our SF py illustrated 
catalog, sent. free on request, is enya ey eye 7 book on cream sepa- 
rators. paeee how as Seuaioms Sepasnter eng gay See vy Western 
orders filled from Western points. 

Write today for catalog and see our big morry saving proposi 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR co., B Box 1059, BAINBRIDGE, N. Y. 
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kinds of livestock anyway.—C., H. C, 
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HOW WE FEED OUR COWS 


Our herdsman, who has had 125 cows 
under his care for three years with 
conspicuous success, likes to think of 
every cow in his charge as a distinct 
personality. While he does not attempt 
to weigh the feed needed by each cow, he 
watches his charges closely and feeds 
them according to his judgment of their 
requirements. 

“A cow must enjoy her feed or it will 
not make her produce to the maximum,” 
he tells me again and again. “‘I don’t care 
how high in protein the feed is, if the cow 
does not relish it the best results are im- 
possible. She is not just a machine that 
will take in so many pounds of protein, so 
many pounds of carbohydrates and so 
many pounds of fat and produce exactly 
so many pounds of milk testing four per- 
cent.” 

Must Consider Individual 

Our herd is so large in proportion to 
the number of acres we farm that it is 
impossible to do more than raise enough 
corn for silage, and a small percentage of 
the hay required. As a result, we buy many 
carloads of concentrates and hay in a year. 
The mere fact that we buy practically all 
of our feed makes it doubly necessary 
that our ration be an economical one or 
the sheriff would soon have to celebrate 
our financial demise. 

Our herd consists of grade and purebred 
Guernseys, a fact which must always be 
borne in mind when considering our 
ration. Some changes would have to be 
made for other breeds. We produce certi- 
fied milk, and one of the necessities of 
the business is to always have the cows in 
good flesh and looking their best. The 
fatter and sleeker the cows are, the better 
the hundreds of visitors to the farm are 
pleased. Another thing to remember is 
that we have no pasture, except for dry 
cows, and that the entire herd is on the 
same ration the year around. 

But the experience of the past has 
pretty thoroly demonstrated to us that no 
farmer can make the highest profits from 
his dairy herd unless it is properly fed. 
There is a whole lot in our experience 
which any dairyman ought to be able to 
appropriate. 

You will notice the total absence of fac- 
tory mixed feeds. We prefer to take the 
elements from which all feeds are made 
up and mix them ourselves. Yes, I know 
the stock arguments against that, and 
perhaps the arguments are all right. Per- 
haps the only reason we can give for our 
preference is the woman’s indefinite 
“because.” After using various ready- 
mixed rations for a number of years, we 
have picked upon the following as best 
suited for our conditions: 600 pounds of 
bran, 300 pounds of oilmeal, 50 pounds of 
prepared mineral, 600 pounds of oats, 
600 pounds of hominy and 300 poftnds of 
brewers’ grains. 

The feeds are spread upon the mixing 
floor in thin layers in the order named. 
Brewers’ grains are not always available 
and in that case we substitute another 
300 pounds of ground oats. 

We have found that it is not necessary 
to shovel the grain about a whole lot on 
the floor. By using plenty of floor space 
we keep the grain layer very thin; then 
all that is necessary is to take a shovelful 
of the layer and throw it down the feed 
chute. By the time it finally gets into 
the feed truck it is mixed as if churned by 
machinery. The mixture just described 
is the morning grain ration. 

Our feeding system in the morning is as 
follows: Each cow is given a pinch of 
salt daily in the empty manger. A second 
round is made to see if some of the cows 
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ESS than 1/33rd of 1% of cream — one drop of 
cream in 3300 —goes past this separator to the 
skim milk pail. How could any separator get more 
cream? So why pay half again as much for a sep- 

erator? 
The Sattley Separator is made in our own fac- 
tory—it is strong, firm on its base, r ¥ 
and clean—and easy to buy. It stands 


w oN ey. - 
Send $5.00 only. We will ship you rator. 
Use it for 30 days. If you are completely satisfied, 
may pay the balance in 10 monthly payments. 
tor and ask for Gencral Cata- 
sizes separators and complete line 

of dairy supplies. 

Don’t buy a separator until you in 

Ward's Sattley and learn how you save or 
more through buying direct from manufacturer. 


No. 289M4615.... $48.80 ‘coe oen.se? 
Pacific Coast States 53.80 Cash 60.55 


Write to our house nearest you. Address Dept. 60-A 


Establis 1 1872 


Montgomery 


Farm boys who became 
Money-Making Salesmen 


L. B. Wood, now a Fuller Man ton, Ill., tried teaching; 

then carpentering. He wanted to be a salesman, but thought he was 

not cut out for it, and went back to farming, as he did not want to 

leave his home community. One day he chanced upon a Fuller 

advertisement (similar to this one you are reading now), in which 

it said that selling experience was not necessary; that if a man 

had rit and ambition, he would be given an opportunity to be his 

own in a business right at home, with nolimit as to the money 

he might make. Wood had always wanted to sell, but did not 

realize that he had the oy to make a ful sal ». Read- 

ing this advertisement deci Wood's future, and he straightway 

eae Sas joined the Fuller Organization, and received his free training in 

salesmanship, Today he writes: “I am my own I make over $3,000 a year; own my 

own home; raise a fine garden; and wife and children are all happy and contented. 

Then, there are O. C. Harrington (a Fuller Man in Indiana), and E. W. Harkins 

(Maryland), and C. O. . Irion (Ohio), and C. D. Lonzo (Lowa), 

and scores of other farm mon and boys might name. Some of them had their 

hands at various work from 11 to 16 years, but without a real success. Since becom- 

ing Fuller Men they have earned double and more than wy a 2s thought they could 

earn. Some are now Branch Office Managers, and making very. dsome earnings. And 

not one of them had any sell experience, but this was their opportunity, when Fuller 
trained REE, and the ng. 





i 
them in Salesmanship F y earned while learni 


YOU can equal their success! Me 
So, whether you are 20 or 50 years old, Fuller would like to hear from you, providi 
you have the real ambition to me a successful business man. Then he will st 
you on the same road to success that he has started hundreds of men who are now 
earning salesmen. (See our full-page advertisement on page 133 in this same issue.) 
Write for this book, “‘Out of the Rut,” telling how scores of men found 
their greatest success since becoming Fuller Men, and showing how you 
can do the same. Address, The Fuller Brush Co., 1087 Windsor Ave., 
Hartford, Conn., and you will hear promptly from the nearest Fuller 
h Sales Office. The F. B. Co, 























demand a second helping. Then we feed 
an alfalfa meal processed with molasses. 


This takes the place of silage as we are 
short of silage this year. If we had it, we 
would, of course, use the silage. Chemical 
tests show that alfalfa meal is not so 
economical as some other feeds, but we 
are not so sure. It is a great filler. The 
cows can’t eat very much of it. About 
four and one-half pounds per cow is all 
that they relish at one feeding. Every 
cow is given at least one three-pound 
scoop of the grain mixture described above, 
and those cows which are producing extra 
heavily are given a second portion. About 
five pounds of alfalfa hay is then fed. 

Early in the afternoon we feed what 
we our “wet grain mixture.”’ This 
consists of 100 pounds of beet pulp, 150 
pounds of oats, 50 pounds of bran and 
75 pounds of pure molasses which has 
been thinned with warm water. When 
we can get brewers’ grains we use them 
with bran in place of the beet pulp. This 
mixture is quite wet and is fed with a 
No. 3 scoop, about a shovelful to the cow. 

After milking, we give a liberal ration 
of silage, all that the cows will lick up 
clean. Then we feed the same grain ra- 
tion used in the morning and about the 
same amounts. Finally we give the cows 
about ten pounds of alfalfa hay. The hay, 
which is mostly baled, is fed in flakes as 
we find that the cows do a better and 
quicker job of shaking it apart than we 
can. We simply have to make the rounds 
from time to time to make sure that some 
cow is not robbing her neighbor. The 
reason we feed hay so heavily at night 
is that the cows have more time to eat it. 

It is remarkable how the appearance of 
hay may fool a person. In actual per- 
formance the nice, pea-green hay for which 
the dealers get such a, premium is not al- 
ways the best. The cows don’t seem to 
relish it. They eat the stems and let the 
leaves alone. Brown, mow-cured alfalfa, 
the. so-called tobacco hay, is relished by 
the cows, and they really shell out the 
milk on this type of hay. Beware of brown 
hay which smells musty. It is worthless. 
Also beware of western alfalfa which was 
cut when too coarse and then cured in thin 
windrows under a hot sun. The cows will 
discard most of it. 

Our cows have running water before 
them in individual drinking cups all the 
time. On rare occasions, when something 
happens to the water system and the pres- 
sure is low at night, the cows will step 
around nervously and refuse to lie down 
to chew their cuds. The minute they have 
had a good drink they lie down and chew 
contentedly. 

The cows’ droppings are watched care- 
fully. We don’t worry much about scour- 
ing as it is easy to stop. Constipation is 
the most deadly menace to the welfare of 
a herd. We keep plenty of epsom salts on 
hand and use them freely when the need 
requires.—W. A. F., Wis. 


GRAIN FOR CALVES 

“No calf should be kept for use later as 
a milk cow unless it comes from a pure- 
bred sire and a high-producing dam,” 
say Iowa dairy experts. ‘Then if it is 
worth keeping, it is worth keeping well.” 
_ They recommend that a call her with 
its dam the first two days after birth. 
Then it should be taught to drink from a 
bucket that is clean and frequently 
scalded. From six to twelve pounds of 
ie pos Poe should be fed for three 
weeks an en a change made graduall 
to skimmilk and a little grai " 

Grain is usually best fed just after the 
calves have had their milk. Two good 
calf rations are as follows: 

1. Corn, 3 pounds; bran, 3 pounds; 
oats, 3 pounds; oilmeal, 1 pound. 

2. Corn, 5 pounds; oats or bran, 3 
pounds; oilmeal, 1 pound. 

Keep the calves keen for their meals. 
Overfeeding is one of the chief causes of 
digestive troubles. 
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SPARK PLUGS 


The new red Bosch Spark Plug is the most carefully made spark 
plug in the world. It is designed and built according to Bosch standards 
to stand up and deliver continuously without leak or breakdown. The 
big red Bosch Spark Plug is sure firing at all times. The gas tight spark 
plug with “Ambosite” unbreakable insulator and the nickel steel electrodes. 
Get the genuine Bosch Spark Plugs now—you will later on anyhow— 
and forget most of your ignition troubles. 


Sold by 2000 Official Bosch representatives and good dealers 
everywhere. 


AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORPORATION 
Main Office and Works: Springfield, Mass. 


DEALERS—Write to the nearest Branch and qualify as an Official Bosch 
Dealer and sell the Bosch line. 
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Branches: Chicago 
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A TYPE STUDY 
!EBE Laura Veeman Artis, the Holstein 
cow shown above, is an excellent ex- 
ample of good ‘type and er, ability. 


In 1922 she placed high in her class at 
the National Dairy Show and now she has 
just finished a year’s work with a record 
of 30,753.4 pounds of milk containing 
1,062.5 pounds of butterfat—equal to 
1,328.1 pounds of butter. 

Note her strong head, deep heart 
irth, capacious middle and _ straight, 
vel rump. In working condition she 
weighs 1,750 pounds. 

While making her record she received 
a ration made up of 300 pounds bran, 
200 pounds oats, 125 pounds corn or bar- 
ley, 100 pounds cottonseed meal, 100 
pounds oilmeal and 100 pounds gluten. 
Samed meal and soybean meal were 
added from time to time for the purpose 
of giving variety. Small amounts of salt, 
ground limestone and steamed bonemeal 
were consumed daily. 

From twenty to twenty-six pounds of 
this ration were consumed daily. She 
also received fifteen pounds of beet pulp, 
twenty-five pounds corn silage and thirty 
pounds of clover and alfalfa hay each day. 
A small amount of molasses was added 
to the beet pulp. The cow is owned by 
the Minnesota Holstein Company, Mower 
county, Minnesota. 


LEGUME HAYS 


When alfalfa hay is worth $15 a ton, 
timothy hay is worth only eighty-six 
cents a ton for dairy cows. This low 
value is due to its low protein content, 
high percentage of fiber, low percentage 
of ash and lack of palatability. Whenever 
it is possible to do so, it pays to sell 
timothy and buy alfalfa in its place. 

Legume roughages are one of the most 
important factors in an economical dai 
ration. They are palatable and their hig 
pee content makes it possible to 
valance a ration without the use of so 
much high-priced concentrates. They 
are also high in mineral content. Alfalfa, 
red clover, soybeans and cowpeas rank 
in palatability in the order named. When 
the greater portion of the leaves are saved 
in harvesting, soybeans and co as rank 
above the others in protein and mineral 
content. Alfalfa is generally placed at 
the head of the list of roughages for dairy 
cows. Its value in the ration is often 
underestimated. If you were short of 
legume hay last winter, it is time to plan 
the rotation so as to increase the supply 
this year. 


GRAVITY HELPS HILL DAIRYMEN 
Continued from page78 


tank up close to the eaves inside of the 
barn. Now the rainwater from the roof 
runs directly into this tank and whenever 
the owners want to water the cows or use 
water in the barn, a simple twist of he 
wrist and gravity does the rest. The herd 
averages over fifty animals, young stock 
and all, yet this tank has been in use two 
years and provides all the water the stock 
needs around the barn. The pastures are 
well watered. The tank is in a little from 
the outer wall of the barn so it can be 
packed during freezing weather. “Never 
do anything you can get gravity to do 
for you,” is a favorite Stoyism. 


An electric light plant furnishes juice 
to light the barn, the house and the hill. 
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The engine is on the top floor of the barn 
and just outside the wall surrounding the 
light plant is the feed grinder. The 4-2-1 
grain mixture is all run thru the grinder 
together, mixed by the grinder, and when 
ground, dumped into a hopper from which 
it feeds down to the lower floor by gravity. 

I was surprised when I saw that there 
were no floors in the cow stable. I knew 
beforehand that they were producing a 

uality product, but when I saw that 
there were no floors, I couldn’t quite 
reconcile the two. But thinking back, I 
remembered reading a bulletin two or 
three years ago entitled, ““Non-essentials 
in milk production,” in which the point 
was made that management is a more 
important factor in keeping down bacteria 
than is equipment or feed. 

The Stoys-run just as much straw and 
shredded fodder thru the stables as they 
can. It is not a matter of seeing how 
little straw they must use, but how much 
they can use. They find it not only im- 

rative, but most profitable to keep the 
abor requirement down to the non- 
parable minimum so they bed very liber- 
ally every day and clean the stables once 
a week. The cows were clean—the most 
meticulous would have to admit that— 
and with the udders carefully brushed and 
the milk drawn with a thoroly washed 
milking machine, it became clearer and 
clearer how they can put out a high-class 
sweet cream. 

Here two birds came down with one 
stone. On this rough land plant food 
leaches away when the manure is thrown 
out under the eaves. But they drive right 
thru behind the cows on both’ sides, fork 
the manure directly into the spreader, and 
thus save fertility and labor. “Every 
day is the right day to spread manure,” is 
an Edmund Stoyism. 

Calves Are Well Fed 

The Stoys studiously keep the middle 
of the road in the rearing of their young 
stock. Both men stated their belief that if 
growing heifers are fed for fat, they de- 
velop a tendency to turn their f into 
fat rather than turning it into muscle or 
other protein substances, eventually milk. 
On the other hand, if the calves are not 
grown rapidly, their ultimate size is re- 
duced, hence their potential milking 
ability is impaired. 

Here I saw some purebred Jersey steers 
—that’s what happens to Stoys’ cull 
bulls. 

The calves are allowed to run with the 
cow for five days following birth, then 
during the next seven days the ch 
from whole milk to skimmilk is padually 
made. A little shelled corn is thrown into 
the milk so the calves will acquire a liking 
for grain as soon as ible. And as soca 
as tney anticipate the grain as well as the 
milk, they are given liberal helpi of 
the 4-2-T ration described above. "Plenty 
of alfalfa hay and a little silage complete 
their bili of iare. 

Here the calves are not pastured much 
the first year as the Stoys believe they 
have tooubion enough to keep the farm and 
herd -vork going without giving the calves 
the close attention that is necessary when 
they run on verdant pasture with the 
flies providing incentive for exercise. So 
the dest summer the Stoy calves get dry 
feed almost exclusively. A darkened 
stable gives them a measure of relief 
from the flies when they become intoler- 
able outside. 

The bull is also given this 4-2-1 ration, 
generally about six pounds a day, but 
i amount of work 


Vv g some with t 

he is called upon to do. This gives him 
plenty of vigor but no lus fat to carry 
around. And he was a foxy fellow, too. 


When Edmund Stoy led him out for in- 
spection be was obviously shy of the 
camera, altho he seemed too anxious 
to investigate what was immediately be- 
hind it. 

In the meantime a good climbable tree 
had been located with low-down, con- 
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veniently placed branches. Once before 
he had pulled the ring out of his nose, a 
bit of history not entirely reassuring, and 
my nose for bulls iseven more pronounced 
than my nose for news. This bull was 
well-bred (I took Stoy’s word for it) and 
I didn’t want him to run himself to death. 
So keenly did I appreciate the piercing 
power of-his hookers that I was willing to 
do considerable work against gravity to 
save him any undue exertion. 

This Jersey herd brought up the fertility 
of this farm in a hurry and generally, and 
in this case particularly, the fertility of 
the farm is an accurate index to the 
heightening prosperity of the owners. 


GIVE THE CALF A GOOD START 


The first thing we do with our calves is 
to put them in our calf pen, which is 
kept deeply bedded with dry straw. 
Then, after letting them nurse their 
mothers two or three times, we teach 
them to drink from a pail, always using 
milk from their own Sudden 
changes of any kind are to be avoided, 

When the calf is & few days old, we mix 
a little skimmilk with the whole milk and 
gradually taper off the whole milk until 
we are feeding separated milk entirely. 
As soon as they learn to drink from a pail 
we feed them in a row of calf stanchions. 

There are several advantages in using 








stanchions for young calves. It makes 
feeding much easier where there are 
several to feed; they will not take up 
bad habits, like sucking each other, and 
they will learn more quickly to eat hay 
or grain if left fastened up with feed 
before them after the milk pail is taken 


away. 
There are two secrets to successful 
hand raised calves—clean pails and proper 
feeding. Failure to observe these two 
things often results in the loss or stunting 
of a calf. We wash our ¢alf buckets after 
each feeding the same as our milk pai 
Two quarts of milk are enough for a 
young calf (Jersey) learning to drink and 
= giles a6 ceak eed is as much as a calf 
of any age should have. The habit of 
increasing the amount when skimmilk is 
substituted for whole milk is a very bad 
— To replace the food value taken 
out e cream separator, a good 
ration should be fed, and not more Sim- 
milk. 
We start our calves on liay and grain 
just as young as possible. They will 
usually begin picking at hay quicker than 
anything else, so we keep a manger of 
clover where they can get to it at all 
times. To teach them to eat grain, we 
have a shallow trough along the stanchion 
row and in just a little grain mixture 
of corn, bran and li meal when we 
remove the milk pail. Often a calf, 
handled in this way, will begin eating 


at two weeks. aan 

After ing to eat, it is an easy 
matter to keep coming if we do not 
scour them with milk. For that reason 
we are particular not to overfeed. 

It costs very little to a good 
grain ration and hay or The feed 
that a bred heifer will consume in one 
month will grow a calf for the first six 
months. On the other hand, it takes six 
months extra feeding to develop a heifer 
into a good, strong cow if she has been 
stunted the first month of her life. —C. F. 
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A New 4-Passencer Coure 


This car is Dodge Brothers response to a 
definite demand— 


A high grade coupe of moderate weight 
and size that will seat four adult pas- 
sengers in genuine comfort. 


The body is an admirable example of fine 
coach building. Low, graceful, smartly 
upholstered and attractively finished in 
Dodge Brothers blue, it reflects dignity 
and distinction in every line. 


Above all, the 4-passenger coupe is char- 
acteristically a Dodge Brothers product. 
It possesses all the attributes of con- 
struction and lew-cost service for which 
more than a million Dodge Brothers 
Motor Cars are favorably known through- 
out the world. 


The price is $1375 f. o. 6b. Detroit 
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WEANING CALVES EARLY 


AIRY calves can be raised successfully 

without skimmilk after they are two 
months old. Practically normal gains were 
secured at the Missouri experiment station 
with calves fed plenty of skimmilk, hay 
and grain up to the age of sixty days and 
then fed hay and grain alone. Raising 
dairy calves by this system would have 
its advocates among farmers who sell 
whole milk and those who do not have 
enough skimmilk to feed to their calves 
until five or six months old. 

The experiment was to determine the 
earliest age at which calves could be taken 
off skimmilk and still continue to make 
normal gains. One group of calves was 
weaned at five months, another at four 
months, another at three months, and a 
fourth group at two months. 

They were successful in weaning both 
Jersey and Holstein calves at five months, 
at four months and at three months, and 
secured practically normal gains in almost 
every case when the calves were taken 
off the skimmilk ration at the age of sixty 
days. 

Their plan was to give a small calf, 
such as a Jersey, four to five quarts of 
milk a day in two or three feeds, and a 
large calf, such as a Holstein, was fed five 
to six quarts of milk a day. Skimmilk was 
substituted whén the calf was two weeks 
old. A week or ten days was taken for the 
complete change, and an equal amount 
of skimmilk was substituted for the whole 
milk removed. By the time the complete 
change to skimmilk was made the calf 
was getting about six quarts of milk a 
day. Then it was taught to eat a little 
grain and hay. 

The calves on experiment were fed 
liberally according to this plan until they 
were fifty-five or sixty days old. At this 
time they were taking, on an average, 


— . 











A light, convenient calf barn 


one pound of grain a day. The skimmilk 
was cut in half and the amount of 
grain and hay increased a little. If 
the calves were doing well a week or 
ten days later, the rest of the skim- 
milk was withheld so that they were on a 
ration of alfalfa hay and grain. 

Two grain mixtures were used in this 
experiment. Ration No. 1 was: 4 parts 
by weight) of corn chop, 1 part of wheat 
bran and 1 part of linseed oilmeal. The 
second mixture was the above with blood 
meal substituted for one-half of the oil- 
meal. Both were used with equally good 
results, No. 2 probably having a slight 
advantage when fed to very young calves. 
All the calves were fed alfalfa hay. 
Timothy was fed in a few cases, but the 
calves did not gain as they should and 
sooner or later suffered a more or less 
complete breakdown from which they 
partly recovered when fed alfalfa in place 
of the timothy. As a result the station 
does not advise feeding timothy over a long 
period but it may be used until the calf 
is six weeks old. 

In calf feeding no hard and fast rules 
can be laid down, but each calf must be 
fed individually. The main thing is to 


give the calf a good start and keep it 
growing. 

Weaning calves at sixty days necessarily 
calls for some precautions in order to be 
successful. The calves must be normal and 
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healthy and eating considerable grain and 
hay at the time the change is made. 
this is overlooked they will not make good 
gains when changed to a ration of hay and 
grain alone. 

The change from skimmilk to grain and 
hay alone must not be sudden. Withhold- 
ing half the milk at one time and the 
remainder a week or ten days later seems 
to give as good results as reducing the 
— a pound or two a day. After 
the change is made to grain and hay, 
they must be fed liberally. Any tendency 
to go off feed should be noticed and the 
feed cut in half until the calf sharpens its 
appetite.—M. W., Iowa. 


GRINDING GRAIN FOR COWS 

The purpose of preparing feed for dairy 
cattle is to increase the palatability and 
digestibility with an increased utilization 
of the feeds available. Before going to the 
trouble of grinding or otherwise preparing 
feeds for dairy cattle, the feeder should be 
fairly certain that it will pay, either in 
better utilization of the nutrients or that 


it will increase the palatability of the ~ 


feeds. 

The principal reason for grinding grain 
for dairy cattle is to reduce the amount 
of grain going thru the animals undigested. 
The high-producing dairy cow fails to 
thoroly masticate the whole grain if fed 
in too large amounts. On the other hand 
calves and heifers seem to prefer the un- 
ground grain. 

As a result of many trials it has been 
found that it is an economical practice 
to grind corn and oats for milking cows 
and generally for heifers, but not for 
calves. One can always profitably ex- 
pend at least ten percent of the cost of 
the grain in order to grind or crush it for 
dairy cattle. 

Corn, oats, and kafir are most suitable 
when ground. Often the cob is included 
to form corn and cobmeal which gives 
somewhat more bulk to the grain mixture. 
It has been found that while the corncob 
does not contain any digestible protein, 
the carbonaceous nutrients compare in 
digestibility with that of the hays and 
gther roughages. 

Barley Should Be Rolled 

Barley and wheat should be rolled or 
coarsely ground as in that condition they 
are not so likely to form in the stomach a 
pasty, sticky mass which is difficult to 
digest. This objection can be overcome 
to some extent by feeding these grains with 
other light, bulky feeds. 

Chopping or grinding hay will not 
change it from a roughage into a concen- 
trate. The only profit resulting from this 
practice is in the greater ease in handling 
and in the smaller waste resulting, and 
not in increased digestibility. When hay 
is cut, the cow cannot throw it out of the 
manger and less hay is wasted by being 
trampled under foot. It will often be 
profitable to cut coarse hay of poor quality 
as when cut it will be eaten with less waste. 

In recent years considerable alfalfa ha 
is being ground and sold-as alfalfa nto | 
If it is made from good hay containing 
the leaves it is a valuable feed, but if it 
is made from inferior hay its value is 
greatly lessened. As it is difficult to detect 
the use of poor hay when ground, there is 
a great temptation to use inferior hay. 
However, in whatever form alfalfa is fed 
it should be recognized by feeders that 
it is a roughage and not a concentrate. 
The principal objections to the use of al- 
falfa meal is the cost and if dusty and 
poor grade, lower palatability. 

Many years ago hay and other rough- 
ages were steamed before being fed, with 
the hope that they would be more palat- 
able and digestible. However, as in the 
case of cooking feed, it was found that 
the digestibility of the protein was ac- 
tually reduced. 

Grains and roughages are sometimes 
soaked in hot water and fed as a mash or 
even in the form of slop, Some feeders 
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believe that the feeds are more palatable 
in this condition and that it is of value 
because of the increased amount of water 
consumed. Sometimes alfalfa hay is 
chopped and soaked in hot water before 
being fed, with fair success. 

It is questionable, however, whether or 
not this practice is the most desirable as 
it has not been shown that soaking aids 
in increasing the palatability of the feed. 
Unless care is taken to keep the mangers 
sweet and clean, there may be some dan- 
ger from spoil . 

There are, however, several feeds which 
can be soaked to good advan The 
first of these is bran. A bran mash is very 
desirable for correcting digestive dis- 
turbances and for cows just before and 
after calving. The second feed most com- 
monly soaked is dried beet pulp. In the 





The high producing cow fails to thoroly 
chew her feed 


absence of other succulent feeds such as 
corn silage, moisténed dried beet pulp is 
the most suitable succulent feed to take 
its place. 

In general it will be found profitable to 
grind or crush the farm-grown grains for 
dairy cattle in milk but not for calves. 
Roughages should only be chopped or 
ground when, due to their quality, they 
will be eaten in sufficiently larger amounts 
or with less waste. Cooking or steaming 
roughages generally is not economical. 
Soaking grain is sometimes a desirable 
practice. This is especially true in the 
case of bran in the preparation of bran 
mashes and in preparing dried beet pulp 
in a more palatable form.—C. W. T., Mo. 


DISINFECTING THE BULL 


Dr. E. C. Schroeder, superintendent of 
the United States department of agricul- 
ture experiment station, some time ago 
alleged that the bull should no hamate 
considered a fertile source of infection of 
contagious abortion disease and need not 
be disinfected. However, many experi- 
enced cattlemen and veterinarians are of 
a contrary opinion. They have so often 
apparently traced the infection of a herd 
of cows to the visit of a strange bull or the 
taking of cows to such an animal for 
service, that they still consider it safest to 
treat him as a menace and lessen the 
danger by a disinfection process. 

It is, therefore, advisable ‘to syringe 
out the sheath of the bull with a mild 
antiseptic solution two hours before and 
immediately after each service. The 
common mistake has often been made of 
using & strong, irritating solution. That 
is detrimental. For the purpose, it is 
preferable to employ a mixture of one 
tablespoonful of lugol’s solution and three 
quarts of lukewarm water. 

It is further advised to isolate the bull 
and bring cows to him for service. Then 
the cow should be kept away from the 
herd for three or four days in a place to 
which cows do not have access at other 
times. 

Contaminated feed is the chief source 
of infection. Discharge from an affected 
cow, or from a cow just after service when 
the bull happens to be infected, may con- 
taminate feed so that it causes infection 
when eaten by susceptible cows or heifers. 
Heifers may be kept sound by keepin 
them absolutely away from infec 

remises and from eating cOntaminated 
eed.—A, Ss, A., Wis. 
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This Fine Closed Car 





The Coach $975 


Touring Model $850 Freight and Tax Extra 


The smoothness and long life for 
which Hudson is famous is now 
shared by Essex. It is an impor- 
tant advantage to bear in mind 


So also is the fact that the Essex 
“Six” possesses other notable 
Hudson qualities. It has the 
same type clutch, the same axles, 
the same provisions for long life 
and easy careof all working parts. 
Essex reliability is retained. 
Essex economy of fuel, oil and 
tires is greatly enhanced. 


We ask this test—take a ride. 


You will enjoy it—that’s certain. 
See how handling is simplified. 
Starts at the touch of your toe. 
Steers easily as a bicycle. And 
how easy gears shift. Easy to 
parktoo. Its lowcenter of gravity 
makes safe and comfortable driv- 
ing on all roads at all speeds. 


Simple to keep in first class con- 
dition. Requires little attention. 
Lubrication for the most part is 
done with an oil can. 


You, too, willsay: “the New Essex 
provides ideal transportation.” 


A 30 Minute Ride Will Win You 


The NewESSE 





A Six Built by Hudson 


ESSEX MOTORS, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Cream 


Separator 


Now—Save Money 


Biphp mance onde we money by having a high quality, 
cream separator like the 


best westenent ean 
at pty —~— SR ato PRICES. 


Empire- Baltic 














returned if not satisfied after 30 days’ trial. 
Morhe ausranteed YOU TAKE NO RISK. 


Price List *Prvaa’ 





Prepaid 
_No. Capacity) Price lst Pay’t] Monthly Payments 
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FREE E Service and Parts 


for one year. Gn entakes. © i A as 
$5.00 down and 





Dept. 5 
SEND POSTAL OR COUPON! 











EMPIRE CREAM SEPARATOR = Co., Ine., 
5 Loulevitie, Kentuck 
Please send me 
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A DUMP TRUCK 





Just puta Dependable 
Mose’ on your TRUCK 


It will immediately convert your old fashioned 
plain body truck into a modern dump body 
truck 

Easily and quickly installed. Ford price $27.00. 
Other models at proportional prices 

Write for details—give make of truck. 


De sle rs ask for proposition. 


DEPENDABLE MFG. CO. 
810 E. Main St. Streator, Ill. 














Send for the International Catalog 


rice list. Full tine of auto 






For Ford ovtece from $27.50 Up. Pn sale to Consumer 
t—Pay only one 


leternational eae Wash ola, Stee mM. re 2, Chieago, lil. 
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MANAGING DAIBY BULLS 


Fairview dairy has several bulls in 
their large herd, but not one of them is 


considered gentle. They may be, but 
the men take no chances. oo many 
men have been killed and injured by 
gentle bulls, so no risks are taken on this 
large farm, where a good many men are 
employed. 

Several pens with heavy rail fences Ly» 
join one of the big barns. Each pen is 
about the length and breadth of the b whe 
A small shed with concrete walls fur- 
nishes shelter in each pen. It has a win- 
dow or two and a doorway opening into 
the pen. 
Often tWo bulls run together in the 
same lot and they get plenty of exercise. 
Of course, they are dehorned. When 
they are separated, they get exercise by 
rolling a heavy cask around the lot or 
pushing against a heavy post set in the 

round in the center of the lot. Some 
days they are led out to the orchard 
where it is shady. Here they are chain 
tortrees or to a heavy beam weighted at 
one end and pivoting on a bolt set in the 
top of a short post. 

The bulls are not handled by a strap 
snapped to a ring in their nose. Life is 
too short to take chances with a bull, so 
the men use a heavy staff for such work.— 
M., W., lowa. 


BACK OF THE FOUNDATION 


They came to me to make out the 
incorporation papers, knowing that I 
had served a couple of terms in the state 
legislature and was a notary public. I 
was glad to help my neighbors, and then, 
too, this was the first cooperative creamery 
that had ever been organized anywhere 
near us and we had a great deal of hope 
for it. 

There was a good turnout the night 
I went over to finish up the papers. The 
men present were all enthusiastic and 
felt sure that the concern was going to be 
a success. The plant was to be located at 
a central point in the territory about 
seven or eight miles from the railroad. 
Arrangements were made to start the 
building at once. Equipment was ordered 
of the most up-to-date kind and the 
creamery started off with bright pros- 
pects. 

Today not a stick or a stone remains 
where that building was put up. The 

lant survived scarcely five years. What 
Leomened It would be too long a story, 
and I would not repeat it if I could. ti 
is enough to say that a bad spirit crept 
in among the men. Whose fault it was 
does not matter; perhaps more than one 
was to blame. The point we learned was 
that in all such enterprises men must 
unite and stick. 

The farmers a few miles away profited 
by what happened to that first coopera- 
tive creamery. They set about it and 
organized another association, practically 
on the same basis, and they determined to 
stand by each other. If they had — 
differences of opinion as to management 
they put them out of sight and worked 
together, and they had wonderful success. 





There are only a few essential factors in 


| cooperative work, as I look at it—unsel- 
| fishness, “loyalty, 
Powe of honest, 


perseverance and the 
competent officers. 
Given these things and almost every other 
obstacle can be overcome. And -~-the 
longer I live, the more sure I am that 
farm cooperative work all depends upon 
just those 7 ‘on yet powerful ele- 
e nts.—E. 
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Pour this liquid 
into your radiator. It 
detects leaks in the auto 
cooling system—mends 
them at once and perma- 
nen 
Keep it there to seal new 
leaks as they occur. A can 
ortwoa willdo. Thussave 
the hig cost 2 incon- 
veni r 
Guaranteed, never to clog or injure. 
50 and 75c a can, at auto su or 
hardware stores—satisfaction, or 





money back. 
Booklet free on request. 


WHOLESALE 
PRICES ” 


EVERYTHIN ic 
— Tubes Batteries — ~~ 4 
lights— Bumpers—Tools,etc. 
This book fNustrates in 





i STORY Fee 
TIRE PUMP 


Easiest. quickest tire pump in the 
world. Famous patented valve ends 
air leakage and wasted effort. Why 
fuss with a cheap, troublesome 
pump? Get a Rose. Guaranteed 5 @ 


INCH AND A QUARTER. $2.50 
INCH AND A HALF, $3.00 
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SEND FOR THIS 


py FREE REPAIR BOOK 


Tells how to make dozens of 
a Frotees adel rast 
a eoonomica rite for 
this book and learn how 
SMOOTH-ON IRON CEMENT nO. 1 
dollars. Sold 


1 Ib. and 5Ib., 
an 

arger sizes. | Smooth-< 
Dest ase. Jersey City.N 


SMOOTH- cn 
B:te), Beas. Bs 


Hard 
ine os. 








If you want the best at the Towest possible 
prices read all advertisements in this 











PAID HIM’TO ADVERTISE 


By taking advan- 
tage of an _ oppor- 
tunity to maintain a 
booth at a livestock 
show in the city in 
which he sold certi- 
fied milk, one Mis- 
souri farmer has been 


fied milk is 
how valuable it 

articularly for .ba- 
Bice and invalids. By 
this means E. 
Adams, whose dairy 
farm is twenty-two 
miles from Kansas 
City, Missouri, was 
able to sell all he 
produced, even in a 
season of usualslump. 

Adams is a live 
young dairyman and is always on the 
ookout for ways to increase the demand 
for his milk. The booth was 8x18 feet and 
was decorated with attractive photo- 
graphs of the buildings and equipment of 
the Adams Dairy Farm. The photo- 
graphs showed the well-kept barns, the 
cleanly clad workers, and the machinery 
for handling the milk in a sanitary way. 
An attendant was on hand to answer 
questions and to give out samples of 
certified milk to interested visitors. 

Adams was more than repaid for his 
labor and expense in putting up the booth 
at the American Royal Stock Show in 
Kansas City. ‘““The results of this promo- 
tion work were very gratifying,’ said 
Adams. “I found many persons who did 
not know what certified milk was. Some 
persons were paying high prices and 
thought that, therefore, they were get- 
ting the best milk to be had, when they 
were really receiving ordinary milk. 

“I told them how certified milk is pro- 
duced, that the standards of cleanliness 
are determined by the medical profession, 
that constant farm inspections of herds, 
equipment and employees, and daily milk 
tests by the medical milk commissions, 
insure the maintenance of top-notch 
quality in certified milk. The standard 
for certified milk is that it is fresh, clean, 
pure, healthful, unprocessed raw milk, 
produced by healthy cows and handled 
by healthy workers. It must be bottled 
at the farm where produced and shipped 
froma the farm in heavy crates filled with 
ice. 

“As a usual thing,” said Adams, “the 
demand for the better quality milk de- 
clines shortly before Christmas and does 
not come back to normal until spring. 
But, this year, after my promotion work 
at the American Royal, I found that the 
deraand did not lessen at all.” 

Adams sells the retailers of Kansas City 
who supply their regular customers. He is 
milking fifty-seven of his sixty-three head 
of cows. He sells 450 quarts and ninety 
pitits of certified milk daily, and sells over 
300 quarts of milk of other grades. He 
receives twenty-five cents a quart for his 
certified milk.—N. W. 8., Mo. 
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WIRE AND NAILS IN COW FEED 


A neighbor of mine lost five cows in a 
very mysterious manner a short time ago. 
The cows had recently made a good 
record in the local cow-testing association 
and their owner felt his loss very Keenly. 

It was finally discovered that the loss 
was caused by the cows eating pieces of 
rusted stay wires while grazing along a 
badly worn fence. ; 

Cows_eat their feed hastily and do not 
pick it over as carefully a8 do horses. 
When repairing mangers, nails are often 
dropped into the feed troughs while 
pieces of baling wire are often given to 
cows in both roughage and concentrates. 


able to interest his | 
public in what certi- | 
and in| 
is, ! 


C. | 
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Built Heavier for Hard Use 


Cars that must travel over all kinds of roads from the 
real good to the real bad, need tires that are especially 
built for hard use. 
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The one tire regarded by thousands from coast to coast 
as the longest wearing, most satisfactory, and therefore 
the cheapest for all around service is the Fisk Red-Top. 
The extra ply, the unusually tough red tread rubber 
make a heavier, stronger tire that offers unequalled 
resistance to wear even under 
the most exacting conditions of 
road and load. 


















When you start us- 
ing Red-Tops you will 
startsaving yourmoney 
and valuable time. 
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When It’s 
Time to Re-Tire— 
Get a Fisk 

















Trade Mark Reg. 
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—F. L. K., Ind. 
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98 Quality Products 
ForAppearance 
~ Preservation 


~Performance 





every car owner 
gave just a little 
more thought to 
the appearance, 
preservation and 
performance of his 
car, every car 
would not only 
look better and 
perform better, but 
in the aggregate 
millions of dollars in up- 
keep costs would be saved 
annually. 





If it’s a torn top, a 
shabby body, squeaky 
springs, a punctured 
tire, grinding gears or a 
leaky radiator there's a 
Whiz Product for it and 
for most of a car's other 


needs. 


Whiz Products are 
gocd, the best that can be 
made, now don't forget 
that. When you sce them 
in stores and garages,— 
and you will practically 
everywhere, —-it issatisfying 
to know that you can buy 
them with the complete 
assurance that they will 
do all we claim for them. 


ae st ae. 


President 


— 
Dx, ante 
DI flali < 


Ask for the Whiz Handy Manual, No. 74—li’s Free 


THE R. M. HOLLINGSHEAD CO. 
Camden, New Jersey, U. S. A. 


Branches in 27 Principal Cities 
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Serve and Save 
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TO PREVENT CALF SCOURS 


Scours is the most common calf ailment, 
and if not checked, seriously hinders their 
growth and dev elopment. I have seen 
young calves so we 


ones become chronic ceases. “Every sick- 
ness is a setback,” cannot be emphasized 
too often in raising dairy calves. 

Overfeeding on milk is a common cause 
of scouring. There is more danger from 
overfeeding than underfeeding. Feedin 
cold, dirty or sour milk will have its ba 
effects, particularly if the calves are very 
young. It is better to skip a feed than to 
give a young calf sour Any sudden 
change in feed should be avoided. 

Needless to say, the calf buckets 
should be kept as clean and given as 
thoro a cleaning and sunning as the milk 
buckets. Dirty feeding utensils are 
bound to be reflected in the condition of 
the calf herd, and musty, spoiled feed in 
the feed box or trough invites sickness. 

I have had young ealves scour from 
getting too much o or salt. Rich 
milk has the same effect on some calves, 
me tame J on those that are very young. 

‘eeding and rer methods are respon- 
sible for most of the scouring. Usually 
the cause can be located and remedied 
with little trouble. 

Avoid Damp Pens 

Exposure and damp, drafty quarters 
lead up to a cold, an scouring is one of 
the first indications of it. A pen that 
has not been cleaned for some time or 
bedded with clean straw is a risky place 
to keep calves. Calves can stand cold 
provided they are not ene to drafts 
and dampness. Battening the wide 
cracks that the wind w thes thru or 
banking the sills on the side of the barn 
where the calf pen is located will help. It 
is small jobs such as cleaning out the pen 
and feed box, bedding often, and regularity 
in feeding that help reduce the chances of 
sickness and setbacks. 

Since scouring is a result of a digestive 
disturbance, it is usually a safe plan in 
case the trouble appears \ cut the feed 
in half and then grad increase it. 
Often such a ord ap or oy & skipping of 
one feed is sufficient in a mild case of 
scours. Castor. oil in milk given as a 
drench, I have found, is a good remedy. 
This is given at the rate of two table- 


and the dose is doubled for older calves. 
Eggs Are a Good Remedy 

Some calves in the herd cannot stand 
the cut in-feed so they may receive their 
full feed of milk with formalin added at 
the rate of four drops to the quart of milk 
until they are over the scours. Often a 
fresh egg given to a weak calf when scour- 
ing is first noticed, will serve as a check. 
The way to give this is to crack the e 
and put it in the back of the calf’s mouth. 
Hold its head up until it swallows the 
egg, shell and all. 

I have fed bloodmeal with success beth 
as a preventive and a cure. It acts as 

a tonic as well, and is often fed stirred up 
in the milk on account of its feed value 
as well as a preventive of scours. A tea- 
spoonful at a feed is the right amount to 
use. In prolonged wet weather it is good 
insurance to feed bloodmeal, and in fact 
it is a good feed at any time, particularly 
for young calves. 

Sometimes none of the common reme- 
dies for scours seem to have any effect. It 
is a good plan to have the imag Sn 
hand for just such instances as these 
ingredients can be secured at the drug 
store and mixed at home and kept on 
hand for use: One part salol, two parts 
subnitrate of bismuth. One-half tea- 
spoonful of this powder is mixed in the 
milk at feeding time or it may be given 
with a little milk as a drench. Repeat 
this in six hours and conunue until-the 
scouring is checked.—M, W,, Iowa. 





ened from the effects | 5 
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spoonfuls to a calf one month old or less| 
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Harley-Davidson on business 
po town, creamery, railroad , 
an Yes wane to actin s ante 

back in a hurry; when you 


RB >! a 
Serclenapdes 


have forun down tothefar end of the farm. 

Quicker, an auto- 
Sn eon sidecar carries a big load. 

Tonite Ee of y-Da on 


finest motorcycles / 
ever built (lightweight alloy pistons; 
Alemite lubrication; full-floating sidecar; 
olive ~B_n ay maroon 
ap eo or wrisen fel evento» d 
> OT 1924 models, in actual colors. 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
Dept. s. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Carry this patch always 


AS-STIK adheres without heat or 

gasoline. It soon becomes self-vul- 

canized by road heat and can’t come 
off without tearing tube. 


Las-Stik won't tear out or creep because 
it stretches with the tube, no more no 
less. 


BUY IT NOW— save annoyance, time, 
tubes. Mends blowouts. 50c and $1. 


LAS-STIK PATCH MFG, CO., Hamilton, O. 


as oe 
HOLES LEAK NO AIR 


epotany geoet inner tube has been invented 
ant air. L. B. Milburn of Chicago. In actual test 
it was punctured 500 times without the loss of air. 
This wonderful now tube ine Ii from 
10, 000 to 12,000 miles, t gi 
and makes riding a real pleasure. Jt costs no more 
than the ordinary tube. Mr. M. K Mitburn, 
pk oe Se Chicago, wants = o> 
uced everywhere an making a specia ler to 
agents. Write him today. 






































TOO MUCH IS NOT ENOUGH 
Continued from page 12 


correct, there is still a production problem 


connected with wheat raising. It is not 
all a matter of marketing. 

Of course, lower freights, lower taxes 
cheaper machinery, lower labor costs, an 
a host of other things would help to reduce 
the total cost per acre, and, therefore 
the total cost per bushel. But these would 
have absolutely no effect on the rate of 
increase in bushel cost that is incident to 
low yields. 

Farming methods that have the effect 
of increasing the acre yield are the only 
things that will put the individual wheat 
farmer’s business into the 16 to 20- 
bushel part of the chart instead of the 5 to 
10-bushel part. The 5 to 10-bushel part 
is the one that means big losses with every 
bushel of the drop. 

One of the most effective means of 
increasing yields in much of our prin- 
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cipal winter wheat growing territory is | 
summer fallowing. But not one farmer.in | 
a dozen in all that region thinks of prae- | 
ticing it,. altho there have been enough | 
experiments and examples in every com- | 
munity to convince the most skeptical of | 
its value. 

I have in mind one farmer in western 
Kansas who had a summer fallowed field 
last year that produced 27 bushels per 
acre. The best-yield on unfallowed land 
in the same neighborhood was about 11 
bushels. 

M. J. Jennings summer fallowed a 20- 
acre field in 1922 and the 1923 crop aver- 
aged 35 bushels per acre. An adjoining 
field on the same farm, unfallowed, of 
course, averaged 12 bushels. 

If Jennings’ cost was $7.50 per acre 
the summer fallowed wheat-cost him less 
than 21)4 cents per bushel; the-unfallowed 
cost him 62% cents. 

Doesn’t it seem that all the wheat 
growers in the neighborhood of these men 
would be summer fallowing part of their 
land each year? Well, they’re not. 

Now somebody will ask: “Why don’t 
they do it?” 

Frankly, I don’t know—and I’ve never 
been able to learn why by questioning 
dirt farmers, swivel chair farmers, farm 
“experts,’’ or anybody else. They just 
don’t, that’s all. 

Summer fallowing, however, is not the 
only thing that may be helpful. Better 
soil preparation all around is one more 
need; seed selection another; crop rota- 
tion a third; more careful saving of the 
wheat after it is grown, a fourth; and so 
on down the list. That element of more 
careful saving is a big job that needs 
tackling, for every county in winter wheat 
territory annually wastes enough wheat 
to feed a small army. 

But, whatever the means, the successful 
wheat grower of the next few years will be 
the one who grows more than the average 
number of bushels per acre. The avera 
man may “get by’ —with difficulty. The 
one who grows less than the average will 
be a failure, this year, next year, and all 
the years to follow. 

_ Averages, in fact, are fool things de- 
signed to trick a man into thinking he is 
getting some place when in reality he is 
only standing in one spot and pawing the 
air with his legs. 

Better quality of wheat 1s another 
means of increasing profits, but that is 
such a big subject that it deserves indi- 
vidual treatment so it will not be touched 
upon here. 

Now study that chart again and absorb 
a little more of the view from the half-way 
point. “Too much wheat in the aggre- 
gate, perhaps, but very decidedly not 
enough wheat per acre.” 
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Paint and 


Rebuilding isn’t always 
make farm homes attractive. 
shrubbery will work wonders. 


















Valuable news 
in a simple statement 


There is actual news for the farmer in the 
statement that now “it costs no more to 
buy a Kelly.” 
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For many years, Kelly-Springfield tires 
were sold at a higher price than the best of 
the “standard” tires but those who wanted 
the best at any price bought Kelleys. 


Living up to traditions, never cheapening 
the product to meet competition, the busi- 
ness grew until a great new plant—one of 
the world’s biggest and best tire factories 
—was built. 


In this plant the Kelly-Springfield quality 
has been further improved and the cost 
of production greatly lessened. 


It is as important news to the farmer as to 
the city man, that he may now securethe 
greater mileage, the additional surefooted- 
ness, and the priceless peace of mind that 
Kelly tires afford, at the same price he 
would .have to pay for an ordinary tire. 


i It costs nomore to buy a Kelly 
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RAISING NEXT YEAR’S HENS 


Good Care 


of Chicks Now Means Extra Eggs Later 


By KIRK FOX 
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Street and two of his workers 


HEN C. J. Street, who is farming in Washington 

county, Minnesota, told me he lost only thirty-five 

chicks last season from a hatch of one thousand, I 
immediately began asking him for details. Such a record is too 
good to be purely a case of luck. 

Street is a great believer in fresh air and direct sunshine for 
young chicks. “The common fault I find with most poultry 
writers,” he says, “is that they do not emphasize this point 
more strongly. It is very essential to get chicks outdoors at 
least by their second week. If there is still snow on the ground 
I shovel it off, put up a pen protected from cold winds by a 
burlap windbreak and turn the babies out. Of course, they are 
at liberty to go back to the brooder stove whenever they wish 
to. The chicks enjoy the chance to get out, too. Even on cold 
days there will be two constant streams of chicks, one going out 
and the other coming in. 

“Young chickens, when handled in this way, are not so 
tender and do not crowd so bad under the brooder. I find it is 
much better to keep the brooder house quite cool in the day- 
time, too, but be sure to have it warm enough around the hover, 
especially at night. If the temperature is too low just one night 
so the chicks start crowding for warmth, they will renneabed 
and persist in crowding ever afterward, even tho they are not 
cold. I make it a point to fix up the fire in the brooder stoves and 
close up colony houses about an hour before the chicks go to bed. 
Then there is no danger that they will be cold at the time they 
settle down for the night. In order to prevent any possibility 
of having chicks smothered in corners, I tack tarpaper to the 
floor and walls at an angle of forty-five degrees, so that as 
pressure comes from the outer rings of chickens, those nearest 
the corners are forced 


A radio brings weather reports so ventilators can be adjusted for approaching storms 


The second week I scatter a little commercial chick feed in the 
litter for the chicks to work for between meals, The rolled oats 
and bran feed are continuéd for three or four weeks but are 
only fed three times a day after the first ten days. At the begin- 
ning of the second week I substitute the pure bran for either a 
ready-mixed commercial mash or one composed of twenty 
pounds each of bran, flour middlings, cornmeal, ground heavy 
oats, ten pounds of meatscrap, ten pounds dried buttermilk, 
three pounds of charcoal, one pound of salt and two pounds of 
bonemeal. Any kind of green feed available is also provided.” 


How Pullets Are Developed 

ALL young stock is raised where it does not mingle with the 
old fowls or feed from ground frequented by older chickens. 
Some birds spend their nights in the brooder houses but the 
majority go into the apple trees. Pullets hatched in March and 
early April are given feeds high in protein until they “‘shoot the 
red’’or develop combs at about three months. Then all milk 
and meatscrap is taken out of their feed and grain forms the 
bulk of the ration. Street’s idea is to keep the pullets growing 
yet hold them back enough to prevent them from laying too 
much in the summer. Pullets that start laying in the summer 

produce small eggs and are likely to molt in early winter. 
Street’s secret of successfully developing — is to get 
them fat before putting them into the laying house in the fall. 
About a month or six weeks before he expects to pen his 
layers, he starts feeding mostly corn or barley. The amount is 
determined by what they will clean up in twenty minutes, 
three times a day. Hens that go into the laying house in poor 
condition require at least a month to get into shape for laying. 





upward rather than . Fa 4 
down where they will } 
smother.”’ 

The first ten days 
after a chick hatches 
are the ones when 
one must be on the 
alert, according to 
Street. During that 
period he feeds them 
whole, sour milk, and 
hard-boiled eggs at 





During that time 
they are eating ex- 
\ pensive egg-making 


feed and are pro- 
ducing nothing when 
egg prices are high. 
There is practically 
no advantage, he 
finds, in putting a 
thin hen under lights. 
June hatched stuff 
can be forced to lay 
in November but at 
a sacrifice of size 





the rate of one egg to 
forty or fifty chicks. 
If he does not have 
enough infertile eggs 
saved from the incubator he uses regular market eggs, because 
they contain vitamines, especially fat soluble A so necessary for 
young things. This is not an expensive feed, either, for eggs 
are usually cheap at that time. The first feed is not given until 
the chicks are forty to fifty hours old. Small amounts 6f a mix- 
ture of two-thirds rolled oats and one-third wheat bran are scat- 
tered on newpapers placed on the litter. After one or two 
feeds the newspapers are discontinued. A circular pen about 
seven feet in diameter, made of hardware cloth, is placed around 
the brooder stove the first three days to prevent strays from 
getting chilled. 

“By all means avoid stuffing,” says Street. “Chicks will 
almost live on sour milk alone the first week, so very little other 
feed is necessary. When feeding, watch their little crops closely 
and as soon as they begin to round out, stop feeding or bowel 
trouble will be the result. Feed frequently and in small amounts. 


’ 


At three to four days of age you may feed pure bran in troughs. 


Clover Crest farm where Street is raising his chickens 


and the eggs are also 
rather smal!, Street 
finds. His June pul- 
lets are allowed to grow until December. 

During our visit Street emphasized again and again the 
fact that there can be no set rule for feeding hens. “If hens 
are fat and don’t lay well, increase the protein, feed wet mashes 
and make them work for grain in deep litter,’’ he says. “tf 
they are thin, then build flesh with barley and corn. ens just 
off the ee must be started on protein gradually. On a ration 
running as high as twenty percent protein they will gorge them- 
selves and go off feed. If they are in good condition, feed more 
wet mashes at first and less grain. When they hit their pace, 
reduce the wet mash and increase the in to hold up their 
weight. A nutritive ratio of one to four is about right but here 
again there can be no rigid following of a rule. If the hens are 
eating dry mash well, the amount of protein can be cut but if 
they do not eat mash readily, then its percentage of protein 
must be increased. If pullets are well developed and in good 
flesh but start to laying slowly in the fall, (Continued on page 108 
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Live Stock Prices and 
Freight Rates 


UCH is being said about freight rates being a heavy burden td the farmer. Many persons 
say, and apparently believe, that if freight rates were lower the farmer would receive 


much higher prices for his products. 


Do you really know how much freight actually is paid to the railways on your products 


from your farm to the large central markets? 


much smaller than you believe. 


Some Facts About Live Stock 


The Bureau of Railway Economics, Washing- 
ton, D. C., has published information showing how 
much producers of live stock received for it recent- 
ly at shipping stations in 27 states; how much the 
freight charges“upon it were to large central mar- 
kets; and how much were the other costs of dis- 
tribution. 


This study is based upon the 452 carloads of 
cattle and calves, 267 carloads of hogs and 115 
carloads of sheep which arrived at the markets of 
Chicago, East St. Louis, South Omaha and Kansas 
City on October 15, November 5 and November 


26, 1923. The shipments included 13,161 head 
of cattle and calves, 19,585 hogs and 20,682 
sheep. 


Producers Receive 90.2 Per Cent 


The total amount paid by the purchasers at the 
central markets for this live stock was $1,155,823. 
Of this amount, $1,052,263, or 90.2 per cent was 
received by the producers. 


Only $75,080, or 6.5 per cent of the total 
amount paid for the live stock at the central mar- 
kets, was paid the railways. Other costs of dis- 
tribution amounted to $48,479 or 3.3 per cent. 


The average price per hundred pounds paid for 
cattle and calves at the central markets was $6.07. 
The seller at the local shipping point received on 
the average $5.46, or 90 per cent, of this. The 
railways received an average of 42 cents per hun- 
dred pounds for transporting the cattle and calves, 
or 6.9 per cent of the average price paid at the 
central markets. Other costs of distribution were 
19 cents per hundred pounds, or 3.! per cent of 
the purchase price. 


The average price paid for hogs at the large 
central markets was $6.90 per hundred pounds. 


It would be interesting to learn. It may be 


The seller at the shipping point received $6.32, or 
91.6 per cent, of this. The railways received an 
average of 35 cents per hundred pounds for trans- 
porting the hogs, or 5.1 per cent of the average 
price paid at the central markets. Other distrib- 
uting costs amounted to 23 cents per hundred 
pounds, or 3.3 per cent of the average price paid 
at the large markets. 

The average price per hundred pounds paid at 
the large markets for sheep was $10.92. The pro- 
ducer or seller at the shipping point received an 
average of $9.66 or 88.5 per cent, of this. The 
railways received an average of 8| cents per hun- 
dred pounds for transporting the sheep, or 7.4 per 
cent of the price paid at the large markets. Other 
costs of distribution averaged 43 cents per hun- 
dred pounds, or 4.1 per cent of the price paid at 
the central markets. 


These facts show that within short periods the 
prices of live stock fluctuate much more than the 
total freight charges. 


Service Much More Important Than Rates 


The live stock shipper may gain much more by being 
able to get cars promptly, when market prices are favor- 
able than the total amount of the freight charges on them. 


Whether the railways can provide freight cars when 
needed depends upon whether they are allowed to charge 
rates that enable them to make reasonable profits. Freight 
business is constantly growing. To meet its increasing 
demands the railways must be able to udd to their equip- 
ment and make improvements. They must sell securities 
to raise the capital. They cannot get investors to buy 
bonds and stocks unless they can pay interest and satis- 
factory dividends. 

The railways of western territory are not earning enough 
now to attract capital. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has held they may earn 5% per cent upon their 
valuation. They actually earned only 3.54 per cent in 
1921; 4.03 in 1922 and 4.57 in 1923. 

Farmers and live stock producers should use their in- 
fluence in favor of fair treatment of the railways. To do 
so means getting better service when needed, 


This is one of a series of adverti ts published to give authentic information about railroad matters 





Any questions that you would like to ask will be answered cheerfully. 


Address: 


WESTERN RAILWAYS’ COMMITTEE 
ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 


650 Transportation Building, Chicago, Illinois 


S. M. FELTON, President, 
Chicago Great Western Railway, 
L. W. BALDWIN, President, 
Missouri-Pacific Railroad Co., 
RALPH BUDD, President, 
Great Northern Railway, 
H. E. BYRAM, President, 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry., 


W. H. FINLEY, President, 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway, 


CARL R. GRAY, President, 
Union Pacific System, 


J. E..GORMAN, President, 
Chicago,RockIsland&PacificRailway, 
HALE HOLDEN, President, 
Chicago, Burlington & QuincyRailway, 
C. H. MARKHAM, President, 


Illinois Central Railway, 


Cc. E. SCHAFF, President, 


Missouri-Kansas- Texas Lines, 
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White Diarrhea 


Remarkable Experience of Mrs. 
C. M. Bradshaw in Prevent- 
ing White Diarrhea 


The following letter will no doubt be 
of utmost interest to poultry raisers 
who have had serious losses from White 
Diarrhea. We will let Mrs. Bradshaw 
tell of her experience in her own words: 

“Gentlemen: see reports of so 
many losing their little chicks with 
White Diarrhea, so thought I would 
tell my experience. I used to lose a 
great many from this cause, tried man 
remedies and was about discouraged. 
As a last resort I sent to the Walker 
Remedy Co., Dept. 220, Waterloo, Iowa, 
for their Walko White Diarrhea Rem- 
edy. I used two 50c packages, raised 
300 White Wyandottes and never lost 
one or had ‘one sick after giving the 
medicine and my chickens are Bann 
and healthier than ever before. I have 
found this company thoroughly reliable 
and always get the remedy by return 
mail—Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, , Gomera 
field, Iowa.” 


Cause of White Diarrhea 


White Diarrhea is caused by the Ba- 
cillus Bacterium Pullorum. This germ is 
transmitted to the baby chick through 
the yolk of the newly hatched egg. 
Readers are warned to beware of White 
Diarrhea. Don’t wait until it kills half 
your chicks. Take the “stitch in time 
that saves nine.” Remember, there is 
scarcely a hatch without some infected 
chicks. Don’t let these few infect your 
entire flock. Prevent it. Give Walko 
in all drinking water for the first two 
weeks and you won’t lose one chick 
where you lost hundreds before. These 
letters prove .it: 


Never Lost a Single Chick 
Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, Ind., 


writes: “I have lost my share of chicks 
from White Diarrhea. Finally I sent 
for two packages of Walko. I raised 
over 500 chicks and I never lost a single 
chick from White Diarrhea. Walko not only 
prevents White Diarrhea, but it gives the 
chicks strength and vigor; they develop 
quicker and feather earlier.’ 











Never Lost One After First Dose 


Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, 
Iowa, writes: “My first incubator chicks, 
when but a few days old, began to die 
by the dozens with White Diarrhea. I 
tried different remedies and was about 
discouraged with the chicken business. Fina!- 
ly, I sent to the Walker Remedy Co., Water- 
loo, Iowa, for a hox of their Walko White 
Diarrhea Remedy. It’s just the only thing 
for this terrible disease. We raised 700 
thrifty, healthy chicks and never lost a single 
chick after the first dose.’’ 





You Run No Risk 
We will send Walko White Diarrhea 
Remedy entirely at our risk—postage 
prepaid—so you can see for yourself 
what a wonder-working remedy it is for 
White Diarrhea in baby chicks. So you 


can prove—as thousands have proven-— 
that it will stop your losses and double, 
treble, even quadruple your profits. 


Send 50c for a box of Walko, or $1.00 


for extra large box—give it in all drinking 


water for the first two weeks and watch 
results. You'll find you won't lose one 
chick where you lost hundreds before. It's 


a positive fact. We guarantee it. The 
Leavitt & Johnson National Bank, the oldest 
and strongest bank in Waterloo, Iowa, stands 
back of this guarantee. You run no risk. 
If you don't find it the greatest little chick 
saver you ever used, your money will be 
ifistantly refunded, 


Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 220 Waterloo, lowa 
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| BROODER HOUSE PROVES WORTH 

The brooder house shown above is a 
sample of the type used by C. J. Street, 
Washington county, Minnesota. Each 
season he broods between 2,000 and 3,000 
baby chicks with a total loss of only about 
four percent, so he is justified in feeling 
that this house is well suited to his needs. 

The one shown is 8x12 feet, double 
boarded and mounted on runners so it can 
be easily moved about. Hard coal brooder 
stoves are used and about 300 to 350 
baby chicks are put in a house. A larger 
house, 10x14 feet, is also used which, with 
a large brooder stove, will hold from 500 to 
600 chicks. ; : 

Street says the first essential in raisin 
any number of chicks onlay isa g 
brooder house. His houses all have good, 
tight floors to insure freedom from damp- 
ness and rodents. 

Colony houses used the previous season 
are thoroly cleaned before chicks are 
placed in 7 They are first scrubbed 
with hot water containing a little lye and 
then sprayed with a mixture of equal 
parts of kerosene and crude carbolic acid. 
An inch of fine sand is then spread on the 
floors and then another inch of chaff or 
finely cut straw. 

The brooder stove is placed as near one 
end of the house as possible. It is started 
two or three days Raters the chicks are 
hatched in order to have it thoroly regu- 
lated. A temperature of ninety to ninety- 
five degrees at the level of the chicks’ 
backs under the edge of the hover is main- 
tained at first. Never overcrowd a house. 


WHITE DIARRHEA 

White diarrhea is a bacillary infection 
that comes to the chick in the egg from 
which it is hatched, or is picked up from 
infected droppings after it is hatched. It 
is not caused by extremes of temperature 
or improper feeding, tho such factors may 
so weaken the chick that it becomes more 
susceptible to infection, which usually 
takes place before it is ten days old. 

The infected chick becomes droopy, 
does not care to eat. The wings hang 
down, it seems sensitive to cold, and has 
other signs of being about ready to die. 
It may keep up a constant peeping. It 
becomes wale up behind with a gluey 
and sticky diarrhea, tho this symptom 
may not be present. The chick may die 
of the disease before this stage is reached. 

Upon opening a chick that dies of 
bacillary white diarrhea, the liver is 
usually found to be enlarged and covered 
with small red spots and streaks and the 
lungs are congested. In chicks more than 
a week old the spots on the liver may be 


pale nodules on the heart. The yolk is 
usually not absorbed and shows various 
changes in consistency and color. 


stock, the disease can be stamped out. 
Some of the chicks always survive and the 
disease becomes localized in the ovaries 
of the hen. She lays infected eggs. The 
chicks have the disease. Eliminate the 
infected hens by all-means. There is a 
blood test which the veterinary depart- 
ment of Purdue university is using with 
success to detect infected hens. No use 
trving to save sick chicks. Burn them. 
Keep the incubator sanitary, and the 
brooder coops disinfected. 


BD COL 9D DOBOXXr 






























grayish or yellowish, and nodules can be | 
found in the lungs. Sometimes there are | 
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By selecting non-infected breeding | 
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A NEW DISCOVERY 
BANISHES LICE 


Simply Hang Can of Wonderful Liquid 
in Hen House and Lice Vanish. 


Any poultry raiser can easily and 
quickly double his profits by ridding his 
hen house of lice through the remark- 
able discovery of M. B. Smith, a Kansas 
City chemist. 

_Working along original lines Mr. Smith 
discov that certain odors are highly 

SF offensive to lice and 
& that they will not live 
where such odors exist. 
This enabled him to 
perfect his formula 
which is guaranteed 
to rid any hen house 
of these blood suck- 
= ing and profit stealing 


pests. 

This wonderful for- 
Z gmula which is known 

£37 28 Lice Doom is easily 
ee used by simply un- 

corking a can and 
; _ hanging at any con- 
venient place in the hen housey Imme- 
diately a powerful gas is given off which, 
altho harmless to poultry, routs the lice 
as hough by magic. In fact it is guar- 
anteed that lice will not stay in any hen 
house where a can of Lice Doom is hung 
up to evaporate. 

Once rid from pestering lice and mites 
your flock will take on new life. The 
hens will lay more and the broilers will 
get fatter. In fact you can almost see 
your profits grow. 

So confident is Mr. Smith that Lice Doom 
will rid any hen house of lice that he offers 
to send two large $1 cans to any reader who 
will write for them for only $1; and with the 
understanding that they cost nothing if not 
entirely satisfactory. 

Send No Money—just your name—a card 
will do, to M. B. Smith, 501 Coca Cola Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo., and the two large $1 cans 
will be mailed immediately, When they ar- 
rive pay the postman only $1 and postage. 
Use Lice Doom 10 days. If your hen house 
is not free from lice, or for any reason you 
are not satisfied, simply return the unused 
part and your money will be refunded. A 
large Kansas | bank says Mr. Smith does 
as he agrees and ample bank deposits guar- 
antee the refund of your money if you are 
not satisfied. Write today before the offer 
to send two $1 cans for only $1 is with- 
drawn, as this will enable you to sell a can 
to a friend and get your own free, 


EREE FEED “Just-Rite” 
FREE EED ccs 
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CALIFORNIA 


POULTRY and BERRY yeuing in Sunny Cali- 
fornia in the famous CHARLES WEEKS intensive 
POULTRY COLONY will make you a comfortable 
living on very littie land near Los Angeles. Write 
for literature: 


CHARLES WEEKS 
Owensmouth, California 


secu" POULTRY 


and Almanac tor 1 24 has many 
plates of fowls true to life. It tells allabout 
chickens, their their care. diseases 
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C. C. SHOEMAKER, Box 981, Freeport. Ii. 


200,000 QUALITY BABY CHICK 


a dg =p tg J carefully yo ig ty 
live delivery quaaniaed Write ws for breeds and prices. 
FRANKLIN HATCHERY, COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 


(Oo BRINGS FARMERS Puiky | Foley 
POULTR 


Y GUIDE, Box 10, Montpelier, Ind. 
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MARKET CLEAN EGGS 
_ If you wish. to 
retain the keeping 

2006 qualities of the eggs 
beh hay expect to mar- 

et, donot wash them 
in water, or do as I have seen so many 
people do—allow them to soak in water for 
a time so that the dirt and soil will wash 
off easily. The tiny pores of an egg are 
naturally sealed with a gelatinous sub- 
stance and water will readily dissolve it. 
The air is allowed to reach the egg then, 
and decomposition begins. Water also 
tends to harden the shell, thus allowing 
too much moisture to escape, which in- 
jures the vitality of the egg. 

We clean our eggs, if before 
marketing, by rubbing them with a soft 
cloth slightly dampened with warm 
water. If this fails to remove any stains 
there may be on the es of the Keeps ew 
little cider vinegar is used instead of the 
water. 

But it is rarely that an egg from our 
farm needs cleaning before shipping. 
Clean litter is kept on the floor of bot 
the laying house and the scratching house, 
so that no dirt will he carried to the nests 
on the feet of the fowls. The nests are 
also kept clean and the litter in them is 
changed at least twice each week. During 
warm weather the leaves from black 
walnut trees are used as a litter in the 
nests as we find they help to keep away 
mites and lice.—N. P. 

CHEAP BROODER reali 

It will be more profitable to sell 
eggs than to set them if you do. not 
a dry brooder house, with good ventila 
tion, free from drafts and with plent 
sunshine. On most farms where » Fo 


is only a side line, there are old sheds or 
other buildings that can be converted into 
brooder houses with only a small amount 
of labor and material. 

Leave as much open space on the south 
side as one-fourth of the floor space. The 
open part may then be covered with a 
good grade of muslin. While this cover- 
ing should be a good grade, it should not 
be heavy enough to prevent a slow circu- 
lation of air. Flour sacks or muslin feed 
sacks are usually suitable for this purpose 
and cut down the expense. 

If the building is floored, so much the 
better; but an earth floor will give good 
results if care is used. It will be necessary 
to put in six or eight inches of sand, or 
sand and earth mixed. And a deep litter 
should be kept over the floor at all times 
to make it warm and comfortable. If 
possible, the brooder house should be on 
an eastern or southern slope, but at all 
events it should not be situated on ground 
lower than the surrounding premises. 

As soon as the chicks are a few weeks 
old, roosts should be fixed for them, as 
encouragement in roosting may prevent 
crowding and eventual smothering. These 
roosts should be placed across the back of 
the brooder house lengthwise to the 
building. They are merely light frames 
covered with fine mesh poultry netting 
to prevent the chicks from falling 
} hey are placed about eight inches from 

he floor.—N. P. 





A REAL SCARECROW 


I have never heard of a pet crow being 
put to any practical purpose, but one 
kept confined in a cage near our chicken 
range not only entertained everyone with 
his natural comedy, but, as a guardian 
ag: inst hawks, proved to be of real value 
to my poultry ‘business. 

The crow would recognize his natural 
enemy in the sky before either cocks or 
mother hens had detected it. The 
chickens, young and old, soon learned : 
flee for shelter at the first rattlin 
of what is evidently the comnts basthe tle 
cry. I have seen hawks suddenly wheel 
about and fly away €7 a vicinity at 
the crow’s cry,—R, D, ¥ 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


BROILERS 
November Layers 


Make it ten weeks from peeps to 
broilers—two-pounders, 


Do it this way: 
Keep them healthy. 


Keep them hungry. 
Feed the old reliable 


Dr. Hess Poultry 


PAN-A-CE-A 


Never mind about indigestion, diarrhea, leg 
‘weakness and gapes. Pan-a-ce-a takes care of 
all that. There will be wellness, cheer and 
good growth. 

PAN-A-CE-A your chicks—then put them 
on the scales at ten weeks, set her at two 
pounds, and watch that beam come up! 

You will see a mighty difference in the 
feather growth, too, between your flock and 
a non-Pan-a-ce-a flock. 

Pan-a-ce-a will develop your pullets into 
early henhood—fall and winter layers. 

Tell your dealer how many hens you have. 
There’s a right-size package for every flock. 


= hens, the 12-lb. pkg. 200hens,the 25-Ib. pail 
60 hens, the 5-lb. pkg. 500 hens, the 100-Ib. drum 
For fewer hens, there is a smaller package. 


GUARANTEED 
DR. HESS & CLARK Ashland, O. 





I spent 30 
‘wm perfect- 
Pan-a-ce-a, 

Gusset Hess 

F- % 
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ONE MILLION CERTIFIED BABY CHICKS FOR 24 


Pure Bred, Certified high class laying strains, free range, healthy 
stock. 15 leading varieties. We guarantee 95% alive delivery. Our 
prices are very low. Reference, Merchants & Illinois National Bank, 
Peoria, Ill. Send for our new catalog. It is free. 


THE F. & H. HATCHERY, Dept. C, THE OLD FARROW-HIRSH CO., 
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Study the advertisements in Successful Farming 
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ENS 


Labor Saving Equipment Makes a Large Flock Possible 


By I. J. MATHEWS 


OR three years strong scents have been reaching my news 
nose to the effect that on a large farm in southern Indiana 
a farmer’s wife was caring for 1,500 hens and doing her house- 
work besides. One man expressed it this way: “Yes, Mrs. 
Kintner does do alittle ‘pottering around’ with white leghorns.’ 

Harrison county, the location of the Kintner 400-acre farm, 
was a long way off, but finally I found an opportunity to visit 
the Kintners on their own acres. 

This turned out to be a dairy farm of no small proportions, for 
I found them milking fifty cows and at that time delivering the 
whole milk to a nearby town. In fact, I rode home with Mr. 
Kintner in the truck. He was also taking home some cracked 
corn which he had taken to town in the car. 

I add this statement because it shows that the Kintners do 
not believe in always following the line of least resistance and it 
shows that Charlie Kintner actively cooperates with his wife in 
the poultry work. They could throw the corn into the henhouse 
on the cob and make the hens peck it off, but they have found 
that iron teeth can shell corn cheaper than hen’s teeth, even 
tho a hen’s molars are in her gizzard. 

Mrs. Kintner cares for her home in summer, washes a cream 
separator twice a day, cooks for some hired help, gives careful 
attention to 1,500 hens and last summer raised 5,500 
chicks. I’ll confess that I did forget to ask her 
what she does with her spare time. The 
moment one meets the eyes of this flock 
mistress, he has solved a part of the 
secret. A lithe woman of middle 
age, a little taller than average, 
her fase a trifle spare, she 
moves as tho she was going 
somewhere and had something 
to do when she got there. She 
is a brunette with black, 
sparkling eyes that radiate 
energy, pierce you thru, yet 
soy ly and sympathetic 
withal. You find yourself in 
the presence of the able execu- 
tive whose specialty is to direct 
workers who have no union scale, 
no standard rules and charges noth- 
ing extra for overtime or Sunday eggs. 
And as you go from house to house, you 
realize that the reason why Mrs. Kint- 
ner can take care of 1,500 hens is be- 
cause the working conditions have been 
improved so the hens can do as much of 
their own work as possible. And gravity, always willing to 
work, is buckled into the harness at every working point. 

You find the poultry houses for the hens some distance from 
the house across a pot hole. They face the south and form an 
irregular line along the brow of a ridge. But there is one that 
is higher than the others and at the north end of this highest 
henhouse a cement cistern has been constructed, partially 
above the ground; the roof of the house is guttered and con- 
nected with, this cistern in which millions of raindrops are 
assembled. From this cis- 
tern pipes run to every 











Fresh fruit in a not-too-dainty basket makes 
Mrs. Kintner smile a mile 


_ My opening statements may have inferred that Mr. Kintner 
is not interested in the poultry. He does not take the lead in it, 


but he does ~y° to the extent of hauling feeds, cleaning houses, 
= the other heavy jobs that are plainly outside a woman's 


I will give you an infallible rule for telling the successful poul- 
try keeper on sight. souity production is a hybrid of science 
and art. It is developing by leaps and bounds and the successful 
poultry keeper must keep his mental eye wide open to welcome 
all new thoughts and his physical eye open to appropriate all 
practical equipment ideas that may save labor. 

If you a man who knows all about poultry, he’s an 
amateur; shun him. If you find a person who is r to learn, 
your lights are focused on a potential success. The Kintners are 
professionals, yet they stand at attention when any idea is being 
stated that has a ae practicability in it. No one can err in 
keeping —_ on this basis. 

hey have failures, all of which they freely acknowledge, 
but their-equipment is h e, remade, worked over. a 
other words, their standing costs such as interest on investment 
and depreciation are so small that the Kintners will show a profit 
on production that in many flocks would be consumed by stand- 
ing charges. 
Two years ago the Kintner flock averaged 137 
eggs per hen during the year, but last year 
production stepped = 148 per 
hen for the year. Not so bad when 
you know that Madam Average 
Hen, wherever she is found, lays 
about seventy-five a year. 

The Kintners lay this increase 

to better breeding, m 

ment, and feeding, and to the 
use of electric lights. A 
farm light plant was installed 
last season and this winter 
an alarm clock calls the flock 
from slumber to refreshment 


the evening after the hens 
have gone to roost, the folks put out 
the morning grain so the hens can find 
it as soon as the alarm clock summons 
the flood of light. The morning feed 
consists of wheat and cracked corn, a 
_ quart of each for each 100 hens. The 
floor is kept covered with from eight to ten inches of straw and 
when the morning’s grain is thrown out the night before, it is 
kicked under the litter. The hens can see the cracked corn easier 
than wheat. 

In the meantime the hens are out after all the grain they can 
get. They hunt, and hunt, and hunt. And then when it seems 
that further search is useless, they assuage their hunger at the 
mash hopper, of which there are two or three in each house. 
This is another piece of equipment which saves Mrs. Kintner 
work. In these hoppers is 
a mash made by mixing 200 
pounds of corn, 100 





house, furnishing a con- 
stant supply of fresh water, 
minus the backaches usu- 
ally incident thereto. By 
turning a faucet in any 
house, the hens are sup- 
plied with fresh water. This 
one item alone enables Mrs. 
Kintner to care for many 
more hens than would be 
possible if she had to fetch 
the water herself or have it 
drewn from house to house 
by horses. 

Before we went into the 
houses, Mr. Kintner rapped 
on the door. I thought this 
odd, but he says w he 
does this the hens know he 
is coming and they do not fly about—such little points increase 
egg production, he says. 

‘ And the Kintners are particular about the water supply. Mr. 
Kintner opened one of the faucets, then turned away to do 
something else. I noticed the water was black. “Will the hens 





drink this?” I queried to draw his attention to it. “‘No, that 

won't do,” he replied. ‘I cleaned that cistern out a few days 

and the water is dirty. We let the hens have nothing but 

clean water. They don’t drink 

is largely composed of water and 
of a poor water supply. 


dirty water well. An egg 
Leng Srequsstior full to ing 





The Kintner hen houses 


pounds wheat bran, 100 

~~ nn ER 
x poun ’ 

hi}, oilmeal, 10 pounds char- 

coal, and 2 ds table 

salt—table salt because it 

is finer and mixes more 


wie, 2 





ly. 

“We put + the omen,” 
exp Ts. intner 
“so we will not have to feed 


mentioned the green feeds they gi 
leaves, cut rape, or , in 
house. We give about a gallon of this 
dred hens. heh when wetle oct ofr is, we feed germinated 
I looked i 

. inated 


oats.” 
marks, noting how he had underlined the 
’ by his intonation. We don’t want the oats 
yma ony an fach long. T ot sou ie sats in piles 
of an ine ‘o we oats in 
on the cement floor in the basement, put out new oats every 
sprinkle warm water on them, and (Continued on page 1 
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I Will Prove To You That You Can Make 








Your Profits 
Will Begin 
At Once 


These records show you how 
our Representatives make large 


profits the first day. You can 


easily do as well. 


$16 Profit First Day 
That’s the record of Alyse Le- 
blanc, of Massachusetts. 


$32 Profit in 8 Hours 
is the result of the first day's 
work of Adolph Montoya, of 
New Mexico, 


$4 In One Evening 
is pretty good pay for 2 hours’ 
spare time, That is what Samuel 
Miles, of Arkansas, made his 
first day. 


$13 Profit First 


Afternoon 
Jacob Myron, of Connecticut, 
started in the morning and 
cleared $13 before evening. 


$4 an Hour 
was what Margaret La Roux, 
of Michigan, averaged her first 
afternoon. 


$40 in 24 Hours 
was the result of the first work 
of B. Collander, of Massachu- 
setts. 








\*7100aWeek 


Yes, you can make $100°a week. You can make $5,000 a year and not work half 
as hard as you do now. You can do as well as H. T. Pearl, of Oklahoma, who 
made $750 in one month. You can begin like R. L. Marshall, of New Jersey, 


who made $80 in five hours. You don’t have to wait. 


You don’t have to invest 


any money. You don’t have to take any course or do any studying. You can 
start right in next week. You can begin at once to make a really big income. 


The opportunity is waiting. The money is there for you to get. 


Do you want 


it? Then read this ad carefully and answer it, for this offer is meant for you. 


700 Men and Women 
Wanted at Once 


We are now ready to appoint 700 more 


Representatives in all parts of the coun- 
try. You can be one of them, and by simply 
doing what we suggest you can make a net, 
clear, cold profit for yourself of anywhere 
from $50 to $100 a week with very little 
effort. Your first day will bring you big 
money. W. A. Webster, of Virginia, made 
$6 in 1% hours; Dennis Spear, of Kansas, 
cleared $8.90 his first day W. P. Stone, of 
Maine, made $24 in 4% hours. All without 
apeenne or training and you can do as 
well, or better. 


Amazing Profits For 
Easy Work 


We are the originators and manufactur- 
ers of Zanol Products—the nationally 
advertised line of pure food products, toilet 
reparations, soaps, perfumes, household and 
aundry necessities—over 350 different kinds. 
Four million dollars worth were bought last 


year but none of these products are sold in 
stores. 


We sell direct from factory to customer. 


By this means we give greater values 
and lower prices than could be secured in 
stores. We have thousands and thousands of 
customers in every section of the United 
States. But instead of sending their orders 
direct to us we appoint a Representative in 
each locality through whom our customers 
send us their orders. 


Exclusive Territory 


We offer to assign you an exclusive ter- 
ritory and let you handle all our dealings 
with our customers in that territory. You will 
simply introduce our products and lei the 

ple know that you have become the Zanol 
Representative, The rest is easy. Our products 
are nationally advertised and well known in 
every locality. We have been in business for 
16 years and have resources of more than a 
million dollars. The local man or woman wha 
becomes our Representative is given complete 
instructions, full equipment and everything 
necessary for success. 


More Than a Million Dollars Made 
By Our Representatives In 8 Months 


If you want your share of these big 
profits all you need do now is write. You 
won't believe how easy it is nor what won- 
derful profits you can make until you get 
started and the money begins to roll in. 


We furnish all of our people with com- 
lete equi ment for doing business. We 
urnish it free. We tell you in detail exactly 
what to do, We make it easy for you. We 
help you in every way te get started quick and 
to make big profits without waiting or delay. 
You will be given the same proposition 
that has brought thousands of dollars in 
cash to E. 8. Shelly, of Pennsylvania; Mrs. 
Nona Kerns, of Mississippi; Edgar Banville, 
of Massachusetts; and dozens of others. It 
has enabled G. OC. Henry to make four times 
as much money as he ever did on a farm and 
G. A. Becker, of Iowa, to earn more than he 
did in 22 years in the grocery business, 


Send No Money 


Just send mé your name and I will tell 
you how to get started. I will give you 








We Furnish An Automobile 





We want you to realize that 
this is a high-grade proposi- 
tion. We want to help you 
in every way to make large 
profits and we offer to pro- 
vide a car without any ex- 
pense to you whatever. Just 
write for our proposition. 
Mail the coupon for details 
of the plan that will give you 
this automobile without ex- 
pense and from $10 to $30 a 
day in cash. 











all the details. I will show you how you can 
make $100 a week and even in your spare 
time $8 to $10 a day for a few hours’ work. 
I will show you how you can have a permanent 
profitable, honorable, pleasant and fascinat- 
ing business that will bring in a bigger in- 
come than you ever thought possible. It is 
the one opportunity that you have been wait- 
ing for. It is your chance to get ahead. It 
means thousands of dollars to you. And you 
are not risking a penny. You are not agree- 
ing to pay anything or do anything. 

So mail the coupon. Don’t wait until 
someone else gets in ahead of you. Don't 
delay until it is too late. Write now. 


THE AMERICAN, PRODUCTS CO. 


Cys and Generel Managem 


Dept. 382, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Jim Rohan’s Latest Bulletin 
For smaller capacity get my 80-egg Champion Belle 
City Incubator for $9. 95; my 80-chick Hot Water 
Belle City Brooder for __ 95; or both pa bin Be Wu 
Sor only $12.95- East of Rockies. 


Biggest Hatches 
Strong Chicks 


That's what you S get with a Cham- 
pion Belle City Hatching Outfit. My 
Free book “Hate Facts"telis 
how—zives newest ideas and quick- 
est ways to make poultry pay big with my 


132 edies City uf A 
140 Egg Incubator 230 Egg 


Double Walls Fibre Board—Hot Water Cop- 
per Tank—Self-Regulated Safety Lamp— 
Thermomete yy Holder—Egg Tester—Deep 
Nursery 95 buys 140 Chick; $9.95 

buys 230 onick Hot-Water Double Walled 
BelleCity Brooder. Save $ 1.96. Order both. 


140 Size Incubator and Brooder, Only $18.95 
230 Size Incubator and Brooder, Only $29.95 














ress 
East of Rockiesand allowed ga 
West on all shipments. Gets J 






machines to you in 2to5 
days. Don'tdelay—order § 
today and make extra a ‘ 
profits irom early hatches. 
If you prefer larger capac- 





















ity OilorC oa l Canopy. 

Incubator, deduct 

$1.95 from combined 

of both. With a Guaran- 

teed Belle City Hatching Outfit and my 


Brooders tocome wit! = eg 
Low Factory Price op 
Guide Book you can make a Big Income, 









300 Chick 800 Oil Burning 
36Inch . 50 Inch Brooders 
Canopy fsa C 12% With Wickless Blue 


$14 S $162 FiameBurner— Auto- 
matic Oil Control— 


economical and de- 






. 
ca able. In 2 handy 
' sizes with chick ca- 
' pacityfor 2 to 4Cham- 







pion Incubators. 


Coal Burning Brooder Stoves 
The right 





















500 Chicks 1000 sizes to care 
42 Inch 52inch for chicks 
Canopy Canopy from 2 to 4 
SI %S large size 







Se} ther hard or 
soft ee 
a cost o 

¥. cents 











¥ quires coal- 
ing butonce 
-in 24 to 48 
cy Self- -regulating, gas proof—low in 
price, Save Time—Order Now—Share inmy 
$1,000 In Gold and 


Or write today for my Free Book “Hatching 
Facts.’’ It tells all. Jim Rohan, Pres. 


Belle City Incubator Co. Box 42, Racine, Wis. 










ing varieties, 
yp that pay you big om. 
= , the best. Prices $10.60 up. 974 live 

delivery guaranteed. Postpaid. You need 
aes my free « . Write today, 
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They're so sturdy, healthy, full of vitality we | 

goare aranteed 1004 live delivery and that t will | 
ive after you get them. he secret of this 

guarantee is pure-bred, vigorous breeding 

stock, brought by years of peueee TL an 

exceptional standard of health and hea ~ 4 

ing. Reiling Chicks are easy to raise a 

bie profits. Allleading varieties, Tilostrated 

. Lawton A. Reiling, 801596 Bellevue, le, 


LEE'S LICE KILLER 


The Old Reliable } wy Proven itself year after year 


one sure way to rid poultry 

oflice, mites, bedbugs, body tice ~ such vermin. Paint or spray | 

on roosts, etc, No dusting, dipping, greasing, handling. Get it et 
our drug or seed store, or =o. for narticulere and valuable 


reebok, GEO. H. LEE C » Nebr, 


DONT LOSE BABY CHICKS | 


GERMOZONE, for 25 years the reliable remedy, will rid them | 
of Roup, Colds, Bowe! Trouble, ete,, and keep them healthy. "A | 
‘wonder worker.’* Used by hundreds ofthousands. Get it at drug or 
seed store, or order of us by card—75c and $1.50 sizes, delivered. 
Postman will collect. No extra charge, Order today. 


GEO. H. LEE CO, 











| nest may have eight or ten clean sole 


lis fastened to a long stick that can be 


Omaha, Nebr. | be casily reset.—M. R. 
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CARE OF YOUNG DUCKS 


Warm weather and parasites seldom 
hurt ducklings. For this reason we some- 
times fill our incubator with duck e 
after the hatching season for chicks 1s 
over. We then have the ducklings ready 
for market before many of the chicks are 
large enough to sell. If generously fed 
young ducks are very rapid growers and 
when nice and fat, bring a good price 
on the market. 

In warm weather very little artificial 
heat is necessary. In fact, we have 
brooded them without artificial heat by 
keeping them in packing boxes at night 
and covering them with blankets. No 
fringes should be allowed to hang down 
on the inside of the box for ducklings 
have a wonderful penchant for becomin 
entangled in every convenient string a 
strangling themselves to death. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, ducklings 
and dampness do not go well together and 
chilling is almost as disastrous to little 
ducks as to young turkeys. Water should 
be given liberally but the drinking vessels 
should be so arranged that they cannot 
paddle in and out of them as a ey are sure 
to do if open vessels are 

We start ducklings on corn bread and 
sour milk, adding alfalfa meal and corn 
chop as their appetites demand more 
bulk. Meatscrap is an aid to rapid 
growth and early feathering. Fattening is 
best accomplished by feeding heavily on 
corn chop moistened with skimmilk. 

Ample shade should be provided in hot 
weather. If their drinking water is kept 
in the shade, they will not wander far 
from it.—Mrs. C. B. S., Kans. 


HELPS IN GETTING CLEAN EGGS 


The increasing number of graded eggs 
that are shipped east makes it necessary 
that every practicable means be employed 
to keep eggs clean. The greatest help, out- 
side of clean straw on the floor and in the 
nests, is a screen shutting the hens off the 
roosts during the day. A screen made of 
poultry netting is lowered in the morning 
and remains down until time for the hens 
to go to, roost. Cleaning the dropping 
boards daily will not help so much as the 
use of one of these screens. 

An added advantage is the fact that a 
hen on the floor is encouraged to activity. 
The hens that spend any great portion of 
their time on the roosts are fit subjects for 
colds and roup. 

The practice of placing perches a foot 
or so above the dropping boards leads 
to soiled feet, soiled perches and soiled 


eggs. The hens, instead of walking on 
the perches, walk on the ‘dropping boards 
and their feet become badly soil I had 


perches of this sort and changed them. 
Gathering eggs twice daily is also a help 
in producing cleaner eggs. By all means 
supply a plentiful number of nests. Eggs 
laid on the floor are invariably soiled. A 
in it 
|and the entire number may be ed ad 
the hen laying the next egg.—F 
Ind. 


AN OWL TRAP 


For years we have been bothered with 
owls getting our chickens and turkeys. 
Last summer we set a steel trap (No. 2) 
on top of the nearest telephone post. An 
owl always lights on the highest object 
available to survey the land before locat- 
ing its meal, and is sure to step into a 
trap if it is placed i in the right spot. 

We have caught quite a number of 
owls and a few hawks. The trap is 
| fastened to a small board, which in turn 


reached from the ground, so the trap can 
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The H. M, Spahr Breeding Estate 


Dept. 140 Spahr, Frederick County, ateytens 


Send for our large catalog fully describi _pMOKE EM,"’ the 
most successful cold, roup, canker, d ria and chicken om 
cure, used and recommended —-¥ the most successful en 

. low prices and catalog upon souuest B Send for e 


‘The H. M. Spahr Breeding Estate 
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140 EGG INCUBATOR WITH BROODER $1 $19.75 
260 EGG INCUBATOR, ALONE, ONLY, 23.50 
260 EGG INCUBATOR, WITH BROODER 32.90 
; 30 days’ poe E- FREE Catalog 












BABY CHICKS 


We furnish Pure Bred Chicks of the 
finest quality from high -pro- 
ducing stock. Flocks built directly 
laying contest winners. 
have 17 breeds. Write for our free 
illustrated catalogue and price list. 
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MILK AIDS DEVELOPMENT 


The first consid- 
eration in raising 
healthy young chicks 
—the kind that will 
make good broilers 
or valuable additions 
to the flock—is to 
get good eggs. But 
after this is done, and 
betsy you have a flock of 
hardy young chicks, the next thing is to 
attend to them so they will develop as 
rapidly as possible. 

One of the most important factors in 
this growth is protein. T ~~, biddies 
need this protein to form bones and 
feathers. For that reason they should be 
given plenty of milk. It is a recognized 
fact that there is no other feed, or com- 
bination of feeds that is so leasily digested 
by all sorts of young animals as milk. 

If the milk is fed sour, it is a great aid 
in keeping the digestive tract in good 
order. Buttermilk is also good for this 
purpose. Never change abruptly from 
sweet to sour milk or from sour to sweet. 
If you do, bowel trouble will be the inevi- 
table result. It is easier—especially dur- 
ing the summer months—to feed sour 
milk than sweet, because while the weather 
is warm, the milk is likely to sour, and 
before you know it, your chicks ‘have 
bowel trouble. 

Never feed sour milk in tin or galvanized 
vessels. The acid in the milk will act on 
the tin, and the chicks will be poisoned. 
While the chicks are very young, it is a 
good plan to feed the milk in those little 
glass | mate he now on the market. How- 
ever, they are not large enough to be 

ractical after the chicks are a little larger. 
Then crocks are ideal. Two of them may 
be used for each flock of chicks. When 
this is done, one may be used one day, and 
the other the next. Then each one may be 
filled with milk as soon as it is empty, and 
left to sour while the other one is in use.— 
N. P. 





POULTRY FENCE 

There are two ways of controlling 
poultry when you want a garden. One is 
to fence in the hens and not the garden. 
The other method is to fence the garden; 
and I think it is the best. Buy a sub- 
stantial sixty-inch poultry fence for the 
garden and leave the fence posts high 
enough so a couple of lines of barbed 
wire can be strung above the fencing. If 
this does not keep the hens out, nail 2x4’s 
to the tops of the posts. Have the pieces 
inclined toward the henyards at an angle 
of about forty-five degrees. Then stretch 

e barbed wire. Hens wishing to fly 
into the garden will stand too close to the 
fence and not be able to go over the 
strands of wire, which are nearly straight 
above.them. 

Hens are likely to select the corners of 
the fences near the brace posts to make 
their entrance to the garden. We place 
the brace posts on the inside and, if neces- 
sary, string a piece of fine mesh hardware 
cloth at the top of the fence around the 
corners. This will stand up above the 
posts and have very sharp edges. A hen 
will not care to light on the piece more 
than once. 

There are times when we like the hens 
in the garden. Early in the spring they 
help to clean up the bugs, and the seratch- 
ing helps to work up the soil. At plowing 
time the more hens that we can coax into 
the garden the better I like it. They help 
reduce the grubs. Then when seeding 
day arrives they can all be shut out. 

After the garden crops are harvested in 
the fall, the hens cambe allowed tc range 
in the garden and they will destroy many 
bugs. Never feed sereenings or scratc 
grain containing weed seeds on soil that 
will be used for a garden. The hens may 
not eat a lot of the weed seed and you 
will have a problem to clean it out of rich 
garden soil.—R. G. K., Mich. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


When you know that thou- 
sands upon thousands of in- 
cubators and broeders are 
actually being thrown away 
“— year to be replaced 
wit 


Buckeye 





More than 700,000 successful 
breeders are hatching 175,000,000 
chicks a year in Buckeye Incu- 
bators, and raising 150,000,000 a 
year under the Buckeye System 


of Colony Brooding. 
Big hatcheries, with capacities of 
50,000 to 500,000 eggs, are using 


Buckeye Incubators are built in 
every size from 65-egg to 10,368- 
egg capacity. Buckeye Brooders 
are built in all sizes up to 1,200- 
chick capacity, to burn oil, coal 
or gas. 


The best book of real informa- 
tion you can get on poultry rais- 


Buckeyes. ing for profit is the new Buckeye 
: catalog. We want you to have 

Nearlyalltheagriculturalschools_ ; . ‘ 

toack with Buckeyes. it, and will gladly send it on re- 


quest. Mention whether you are 
Why gamble, then? Why ex- interested in incubators, coal- 
periment? Buy a Buckeye first, burning brooders or blue-flame 
and know you'll be successful. brooders. 

THE BUCKEYE INCUBATOR COMPANY 


064 Buclid Avenue, Springfield, Ohio, U. 8. A. 
World's Largest Manufacturer of Incubators and Brooders 


Before You Buy 
A Canopy Brooder write for 







= 5% Better this Year 
—No Increase in Price 









ALS1 A 
Doar fail to send for our new 1924 Sol-Hot Canopy Brooder Ca . You'll 
actually be amazed at the wonderful value of the 1924 Sol-Hot. ith its 20 






new superior features it is so far ahead of all other brooders that there is no 

comparison. Even the splendid performance of previous Sol-Hot models can 

not begin to compare with the NEW Sol-Hot. No trouble — no danger — no 

smoke—even heat ALL the time. Catalog tells all. Write for it today. 
Get Posted on the new Sol-Hot before you buy. 

H. M. SHEER CoO., 42 Hampshire St., QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


f ARK’S BARRED ROCKS CHICKS 

our y and hicks from bred- 
BRED-TO-LAY 200-EGG STRAIN—CHICKS Se Ey obo bene thay wih abenee 
EGGS Grand Hens, mated with pure Parks 200-Ege 


mone ror 4 neve wen le oes laying 
strain males. Will tly improve the laying cualities abit br to them jal will convince you. 
of any © <= SHEPPARD'S ANC ONAS. 








All leading —- Bafedelivery. Prepaid. 
Prices right k reference. Big. il ustrated 


catalog free 
HOLGATE CHICK HATCHERY, HOLGATE, OHIO 


CHICKS crcatect tayers 


‘om Barron W Heavy ep Brows 
} p= b= R.C Me LeRT Heda, 
Rocks. $trong, heaithy, 
chicks. Live ane, satisfaction 
Order now at new 





Eggs and yee hae ee on 
our ove $ ay ces moderate. Also Leg- 
horns, Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, 
Anconas from heavy-laying, purebred flocks. 
Cirewar. Bank reference. 


Mid-Gak Poultry Farm, Route 4, Box 106, Bloomington, Iilinois 
Knoll's Hatchery, R.R. 12, Box 18,Holland, Mich. 
prices now, Bank 


ee ee 
reNe AWR'T N DUCKLINGS £°?.sise: stip NY 


CHICKS eatin oe eo Des Moines, lows P 















and breed Reds exclusively, 
poe combs, established 1912, customers 
prepaid live delivery, 
reference 
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ft feeding 
” says L. 
F. Miller, ‘enn 0. ‘Saeion 
and other chick diseases rarel 
attack the hatch that is fed 

Solid Buttermilk. 


It builds vitality and disease re- 
sistance. Your flock grows faster 
and makes cheaper gains. 


Semi-Solid Buttermilk 


is buttermilk pasteurized and condensed 
under our Scouts gecaete to point of great- 
est food value. For poultry, best results 
are obtained by feeding just as it comes in 
the package. Containers vary from one 
gallon cans to 600-pound 

Look for the Semi-Solid label. It as- 
sures not only the most feeding value, but 
also the full tonic and medicinal effects 
which have made Semi-Solid famous. 


Feeding Secrets Free! 




















Write today for “The 

Story of Semi-Solid” 

Semi Solid d which contains valu- 

> Buttermilk able inne informa- 
<a> Consolidated 






Products Co. 
4750 Sheridan Road 
Dept.875 Chicago, Ill. 


White Leghorn CHICKS 


The World’s Great Laying 
Strain 265-270 and 280- 
331 egg strain trapnested, 
pedigreed “Kerlin-Quality” 
English American S.C. W. Leg- 
horns. st quality, Big, 1 7 
Healthy Chicks, sure 






nonemaere. Livedelivery 
guaranteed. BiG DI: DISCOUNT if you order now. 


os with order. Valuable illustrated 


F R E free. Write toda poder, wuost 


MEMBER INT AL BABY CHICK 
Kerlin's Grand View Poultry Ferm BoxR-15, CenterHiall, Pa 





















PUREBRED. All leading 
varieties from heevy lteying 
strains. Strong, Healthy 
Chicks. Copes ‘ully 
to forty sta 

1004 Live Arrival. Cropene & delivery. ‘SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED. Catalog 
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lar breeds Lape 
Krahmas, FERTOR BTAae Y 


IOWA CHICK HATCHERY, 
Box P, lowa City, lowe 


RAISE GUINEA PI PIG 
ow eee = 


Por better Shen pewwy ot 
lars and booklet how to raise FREE. 
CAVIES DISTRIBUTING CO., 3127 Grand Ave., Raneas City, Me, 


HAMPTON’S BLACK LEGHORN CHICKS 


Get my free circular before you order chicks—telis why the 
Bleck Leghore is th. createstiayer and most profitable breed 
on earth. Write today. A. K. Hampten, Bex B, Pittstewn, N. J, 
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CHICK RATIONS FOR ALL AGES 


During the first week, chicks should be 
fed five times a day. They need the food, 
but if it is before them ail the time they 
will overeat. Equal parts of oatmeal and 
fine corn chops make an ideal feed for the 
first week. Fresh water should be kept 
before them at all times, and.a fountain 
of sour milk or buttermilk should be put 
in the brooder house until noon of each 
day. This is a great aid in preventing 
bowel trouble. 

After the first week the milk may be 
kept before them all the time, and the oat- 
meal and chops may be replaced with the 
following mash: Equal parts shorts, 
wheat bran, ground oats and corn chops. 
To every 160 pounds of the mash add two 
pounds of charcoal and one-half pound of 
salt. This should be fed in self-feedi 
hoppers. If plenty of milk is not fed 
ten pounds of meatscrap should be added 
to each 100 pounds of the mash. After 
the chicks are five weeks of age, it will 
not be necessary to feed the wheat 
cracked, as they can then swallow whole 
grains. Until that time, a scratch feed 
consisting of equal parts of cracked corn 
and cracked wheat should be scattered in 
the litter. 

If the chicks are allowed free 
they will pick up much of their feed and 

» aid materially 
eathers. If pe Fu. 


the insects picked u 
growing bones and 

houses are used, they may be moved, as 
the chicks get the waste grain, etc., 
picked up in their first location. Afier 
the grain is cut, the colony houses may 
be moved to the edge of the field, where 
the chicks can pick up the shattered 
grain.—N. P 


PLANT SUNFLOWERS 

During molting season, sunflower seeds 
make an especially fine feed for ultry. 
At this season the fowls are likely to 
be troubled with digestive troubles and 
sunflower seeds aid in the prevention of 
these ailments. 
derful help in growing new feathers. 

Sunflowers will grow on almost any 
soil, and after they are once started, re- 
quire very little care. While young, the| 
slants are often attacked by cutworms. 
tt is not advisable to thin out the plants 
until all dangers from the cutworms are 
past. The rows should be four feet apart 
and after the thinning the plants should 
stand four feet apart in the row. 

The Giant Russian sunflower is one of 
the best sorts for poultry. It produces 
large heads a 


large, fine seeds. ey will iw on 
comparatively r soil, but that does 
not mean that if they are planted ~ good 


soil they will not produce enough larger 
yields to make it a worthwhile investment. 
Sunflower seed is good to feed in con- 
nection with the scratch grain during the 
entire year, but it may be fed in larger 
quantities during the molting period when 
some sort of a ees feed is needed. By | S* 
cert | throwing the sunflower heads in the 
scratch litter, the fowls will get much 
exercising sagen out the seeds.—N. P. 








Noticeable improvement in the laying 
ualities of the average farm poultry 
flock in Grundy county, Illinois, is ap- 
— nt in reports of culling demonstra- 
tions held in the county. The first demon- 
strations in methods of determining the 


| nonlayers were given by the county agent 
Fin 1920. 


That year thirty-three percent 
of the hens handled were culls; in 1921 the 
flocks averaged twenty-two percent culls; 
in 1922, less than fifteen percent of the 
hens in the flocks were nonlayers, accord- 
ing to reports to the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture, 


an abundance of |, 





‘WHY Je) iy (0) 39> 
30 DAYS TRIAL 


180 Egg Size $15.75, with Brooder $22.00 
250 Egg Size $22.75, with Brooder $31.00 


MONEY 
BACK IF NOT 
SATISFIED 


MARVELOUS SENSATIONAL 
PRACTICAL PROFITABLE 
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WORLD’S CHAMPION LAYERS 
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American —— Hens: 250— 
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This feed is also a won- 
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At the Illinois Con- 
test our Strain won GRAND 
CHAMPION PEN, also Ist, 
ae age Layer. Cata- 


200 ECCS EGGS or CHICKS 
iN ONE YEAR 


mariecs Ipessnee si eee ly Catal Prom 
* Columbia, Mo. 
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STOP WHITE “DIARRHOEA 


. Make COCKS ce Weeds. Without 
SOUR or BUTTERMILK. Give ws achers Chick Tablets 
in the water.600 Tablets$!.00. Trial size 50c. Booklet Free. 
Sold N owhere Else.Waeker Remedy Co.,Box-157-6,Camden,N.J. 


TURDY, vigorous baby chicks, hatched 
8 only in our own up-to-date machines. Per- 


ye nen, 1, ere 
Cy postpald Send frie ER 
1610 Bluff Street, 
RE BRED Tom 
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BUFF ORPINGTONS 


Fest prise Cifcoup wingers, Heavy layers. Quality 
eggs. urdy Chi Catalog free. 
WYANT BROS., 
























Box 86, Thoratown, Ind. 













Big Poultry Ca Free—Turk Chickens, 
Ducks, Geese, Guineas, Eggs, Baby Chicks, Incubators. 
Farmers Prices. Box K, Poultry Farm, Janesville, Minnesota 

















Costs Only $4.96, Complete 


In an hour you can make a better brooder than 
you can buy. No tools needed but saw and ham- 


mer. It will do the work of 4old hens and doit 
better. The materials, including heater, cost $4.96. 

I want you to trymy Brooder and will send you 
plans for mattios it, together with a Putnam Brood- 
er Heater, for $4. 75: all postpaid. Try the Brooder 
out and if you don’t say it’s the best Brooder you 
ever used, return the Heater in 30 daysand get your 
money back. Your dealer will make you the same 
offer and guarantee. Ask him, but if he does not 
carry the Brooder Heater, send me $4.75 and I will 
mail you a Brooder Heater and plans promptly. 


Illustrated circular sent free on request, 


Il. PUTNAM 
Route 472-B 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 


7S post 


Paid 
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BUY CHICKS "oi?'aui® 


able” Iliinois Hatchery and get 
Big Value. We can supply them 
om all Pure Bred Heavy Lay- 
Varieties. Strong, healthy 

ks, bred for 10 years for 
heav avy ex ye Low cut 
aid to your door 

and dfull live wdeeaty guaranteed, 


Be sure to ~S our Bto Free 
Catalog. — today 








pentine 3 Standard Pure 
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heavy “ng, par- 
qntage. Shipped post 

from one of our nearby bh 
eries. Live dell gvaran- 
teed. Illustrated y Chick 
Book 4F is FREE to you. 














Miller Baby Chicke—20 leading varieties. 
Big hatch this season of more than a million 
brings prices down to 10 up, lowest in our 
21 years of hatching. oe live 2 ed pl 

anteed anywhere in U.8. re 


ay) 
iablefor catalog 


MILLER HATCHERIFS. Box 500, Lancaster, Mo. 


PURE BRED CHICKS 


Postpaid to you! 100% live arrival! Bred to 
lay strains. White or Brown mim 50, $7; 
100, $13; 500, Ji Barred Reds, 
Anconas, 50, $15; 500 So: ‘Butt Or 
pingtons, 100, $14. White Wyandotves, $17. Rte. 
other breeds, Our 12th season. Bank Ref 


Free catalog. Booth Farms, Box 584, Clinton, Mo. 


p FARROW CHLX 


Profit Makere—Earty Saree 
ingtons, yg priess. : Wate fo for catalog. 
§ D. T. Farrow Chickeries, Dept. X, Peoria, Ill. 
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J pat. at low prices. Amer 


cas oreat poultry farm. At it 31 years. 


RE NEU Beats. by 828 apa catalog ten 
= My Pure Blood 
prohrecs 


Chicks 
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SQUAE BOooK FREE 
Syeabe selli Signet utes cow’. Snotn, 

Write at an tor bi illustrated free 

book. Plymouth Rock Squab Co..8 14 H 


LUMINUM CHICK FEEDER 

D, GRIT, MILK or WATER. Simple, 

RA. a sanitary, Chicks cannot ee: feet into 
contents. Send 80c cas < Caep to ose 
postprid. Money back Sone = a 

; ‘ ‘ain uth Ct., Chi 
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INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS 


I have had several breeds of ducksin the 
past ten years. Today I am keeping a 
flock of Indian runners. They have been 
called the leghorn of the duck family and 
——~ they are remarkable layers. I 
would not advocate a large flock of ducks 
for the general farm but a smAll flock will 
give a good account of itself and afford 
a fair income. 

I hatch the ducklings about the middle 
of May. The eggs are incubated with 
hens, eleven eggs to the”hen. Nests are 
made on the ground. Coops set in a 
shady spot answer very well. The eggs 
need more moisture than those of other 
poultry, hence better results are obtained | 
when nests are placed on the ground. If 
the weather is dry, it is also necessary to 
sprinkle the eggs two or three times during 
the four weeks they are under the hens. | 
When the hatching day arrives, they are | 
sprinkled again or dipped into warm | 
water if the hateh i is delayed.y 

Ducklings are sturdy little Willows once 
they get. out of the shells. A dry coop is 
provided and the watering dishes are 
covered so they cannot get into the water. 
There is nothing the duckling wants to do 
so much as to get into the’ water but it 
is wisest not to let him until he is several 
weeks old. Provide dishes deep enough 
so the whole head of the bird can be im- 
mersed, as that is necessary to its health. 

Keep the ducklings out of the wet grass 
for three or four weeks. This can be done 
by providing a dry coop and cleaning it 
frequently. Let the floc 4 out in the grass 
when the sun shines. They like green 
grass and it is necessary to their health. 

My ducks are fed a moist mash. At 
first the mash should contain one part 
in four of fine sand. The other parts may 
be cornmeal, ground oats and bran. A 
little emeneel odten will be of help in 
getting them started. Ducklings need a 

ulky ration and the sand is necessary to 
help digest it at first. After the birds are 
allowed to forage for themselves, the 
will pick up more or less dirt and san 
altho decreasing quantities of the san 
are of value until the ducklings are two 
months old. 

Ducks hatched in May will frequently 
lay when they are little more than four 
months old. Eggs laid by the young 
birds are little targer than hens’ eggs but 
the older birds lay eggs considerably larger. 
My flocks have averaged nearly two hun- 
dred eggs per bird, which is surely a pretty 
fair record, Th oung birds start fayi ring 
in September The 3 continue for eight or 
ten weeks. They will then have a vaca- 
tion of four or six weeks and start again, 
continuing until July. 

Ducks usually molt during the warm 
weather so they will lay but few eggs 
during that period. When ducks are 
laying, they lay practically every day, so 
we get about as many eggs every day as 
we have ducks for a long period during the 
sprin Eggs laid during the fall are 
aoually sold for the same price as hens’ 
eggs, but we get a third more for the 
spring lay, also we sell some for hatching 
at a larger price. 

Old eke need no particular care. 
They should have a place where they .can 
keep dry at night. In the winter any 
dry house will answer fer quarters. They 
can travel about in the cold and snow 
during the day but at night they should 
have a warm place. Eggs are usually laid 
in the early morning so it is advisable to 
keep the birds shut in until all have laid. 
Do not try to keep ducks and hens in the 
same pen. Ducks need a soft feed and 
they are dirty about their eating, so keep 
the two separate.—C. H. C. 





Natural and Artificial Brooding of 
Chickens, farmers’ bulletin 1376, may be 
had by writing the United States depart- |! 
ment of agriculture, Washington, D. C. 








diately, 


624 Allen Ave., 


Try the New Way 


12 botties for 69. 00, All prepal 


101 


Baby Chicks Sick 
and Dying 


If they're weak, wobbly, “} ‘pasted up”, with 
no appetite, don't don't waste a minute! 


WHITE ‘DIARRHEA 
Easily stopped in 48 hours 


White diarrhea kills half of nearly 
every hatch of chicks. It’s strange 
how my people do nothing either to 
prevent the trouble or end it thinking 
this loss can’t be stopped. But it can 
be stopped, without extra work, without 
troublesome dosing, and at almost no cost. 
For years, thousands have saved their sick 
chicks and raised nearly every chick in 
every hatch, by merely dropping an Avicol 
tablet in the drinking water. Successful 
| poultey raisers say there is nothing else 
ike Avicol for this eae. 


Trouble gone in 2 days 
Chas. N. Kittinger, Willows, Calif. 


writes: “Twelve of my chicks had 
diarrhea by the time I received my 





Avicol. I immediately gave them some, and 
by the second day, the trouble disappeared 
cketa, 


and now A are all as lively as cric 
If I had only known of Avicol sooner, I 
would have saved lots of chicks.” 

It is wonderful how sick, droopy chicks, 
within 48 hours after they get Avicol, be- 
come just as lively as Mr. Kittinger says, 
No matter how rapidly the trouble is 
spreading, they stop dying almost the very 
day Avicol is put in their drinking wa 


“Stopped dying at once” 

“Last spring I nengnt 25 baby 
chicks,” writes Mrs. John Shaffer, 
Owen, Wis, “When about a week old, they 
began dying, would get droopy and in.a 
few hours would die. When I had 15 ped 
I began giving Avicol and they stop 
dying at once. I did not lose another one.” 


Costs nothing to try 
Why should anyone sit At 4 and let 
baby chicks die? It costs nothing to 
try Avicol. Readers are urged to write 
to the Burrell-Dugger Co., 62 Allen Ave., 
Indianapolis, Ind., sending 50 cents, as a 
deposit, for a pac kage by mail prepaid (or 
- a dollar bill to your letter for the extra 
arge size holding nearly 8 times as pac’. 
If you prefer, send no money, but deposit 
the money with the postman on Gell tory, 
Either way, you won't risk a cent f 
Avicol doesn’t stop your chick losses imme- 
if it isn’t superior to anything 
else hog ever heard of, if it doesn’t satisfy 
you every way, every cent of the money 
P my have deposited will be promptly re- 

unded by the manufacturers. 


BURRELL-DUGGER CO., 
= Indianapolis, Ind. 





To Kill Lice 


A hen worried to death with lice cannot lay if she wants 
to. You might as weil 
feed high pecan food to lousy chick- 
ens, it's a 
Licemist. 
no painting HANG 

TLE. it acts like magic. Testimo- 
nials from every State in the Union 
tell of wonderful results from its use 
Simply puta few drops in nests and 
on roosts and bang uncorked bottle 
in the coop or hen house, Powerful 


“throw money to the birds” as 


ead loss—don't doit. Use ui | 
No dusting, no dipping ? | 
UP THE BOT- j ) | 














fumes leave the bottiein vapor 
form, and penetrate feathers, 
cracks & crevices 
Lice, mites, chiggers, bed bugs, 
ants, roaches, etc., 


lungs—they breathe through 
the pores of the body, and are 
destroyed by Licemist vapors. 
It will not injure chicks. 

3 bottles, 62.50; 


every where, q 


have no 


Bottle, 81.00; 









Chicken Mites Pilled 


With the Life Blood HE END, 
of Faithful ‘Hens, 5uS " 


MONEY BACE IF IT FAILS. 


AMERICAN SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 37, _ Winey, LL 


AN 
REX POULTRY "So. 





Free de 


Dept. me 









oe ne gee ee er 
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New Kind of 
ee 09. (© 0 


Stops Rust 





SAVES MONEY 


Bere ip an omesing pow kind of 
rust aod lasts 2 to § times longer ia 










any standard test 
fence. No fence like it. Rust has 
effect on it because the rust 
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HOW I PREVENT LICE 


Treatment is-simple and the cost 
but the work of catching the hens fre- 
on marks the job as one for the 
istant future. I find that louse preven- 
tion work can be done easily if the birds 
are caught at night and confined in 
poultry crates or brood coops. 





| night. 





























Pence, Indiana. 


Fence, Gates, Posts and Barbed Wire 

by buying direct from our great mills. 

t Factory Prices. Prompt ship- 
guaranteed satisfactory. 


Lowes 
ry ments. Every article 


Better Fence---Greater Savings 


New Fences have been added to our big 
line; many present styles have been made 
heavier. More than 100styles and heights 
rod made 
to give you longest service at lowest cost. 


from which to choose. Every 


Direct from Factory to Farm 
We Pay the Freight 


Write a, Bee | our Free 100-page 
rel 3 ay val- 


catalog filled wit 
ues in Farm, Poultry and 
Gates, Steel Posts and Barbed Wire. 


KITSELMAN BROS., Dept. 220 MUNCIE, INDIANA 


America's Oldest Fence Manufacturers 


on 150 Rods,” 


William J. Heft, 
R 4 Wyandotte, Mich: 


“Saved $25 on 126 rods’ 
declares Charies Renvilie, 


wn Fence, 











MITW IT WT Th 


k 

that quotes the lowest prices 
on Fencing, Gates, Steel 
Posts, Barb Wire, Roofing 
jy and Paints. You can’t beat 
Jim_Brown’s prices and 
quality anywhere—104 pages 
of money saving bargains. 

Direct From Factory 

Freight Prepaid 
Write for Jim Brown's Bargain 
Book today—it will be sent you 
by return mail postpaid—over 
800,000 customers save money buying from this 
beok. You will be delighted with the big money 
YOU ean save. Write today. 

THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 

Dept. 2209 Cleveland, Ohio 





Send for art catalog that tells how we feed and 
raise 25,000 chicks annually. Stamps recognized, 
BOYER'S HATCHERY 


Box B23 Thorntown, Indiana 





Then you have the birds under control, 
but the work does not have to be done at 
‘he next morning you can sit on 
the corner of each crate in turn and 
remove the birds, one by one, for treat- 
ment. I use blue ointment mixed with 





equal parts of low-grade vaseline. A dab 
about the size of a pea is placed beneath | 
the vent and rubbed thoroly into the 
skin. A small smear is placed under each | 
wing and rubbed in thoroly. 

Our pullets are always treated with | 
blue ointment when moved into the lay- 
ing house. All of the hens that are to 
retained over winter are treated in the 
fall. The entire flock is given the treat- 
ment each spring before hot weather 
arrives. This protection, combined with 
the dusting which the birds enjoy seems 
to keep down the lice. But the biggest 
factor in this work is time, and I find a 
lot of time is saved by catching the birds 
quick at night.—R. G. K., Mic 


SOUR MILK FEEDER 
Sour milk is a most desirable feed for 
gr | chicks, but because it clogs easily 
in the glass cans that are generally used 


and because the chicks get so mussy in it 
if fed in open vessels, many chicks suffer 
from lack of sour milk 

A very satisfactory milk feeder is made 
out of galvanized steel, the ~~ being 
thirty inches long and three inc 


es high. 























The diagram shows how the edges are 
rolled so the cover can be slipped on from 
one end. The opposite side of the cover 
is flat so when it is desired to fill the feed- 
er, the cover can be turned back, the milk 
put in and the cover lowered in place. 

A trough thirty inches long, three inches 
deep and six inches wide will hold approxi- 
mately one gallon of milk. By making a 
trough the same width and length and only 
one and one-half inch deep, one can f 
grains later, but use the same cover. 

The cover is made A-shaped as shown 
in the sketch with ten holes on each side so 


/ 00-000-0-0-0-0-0 Wp 


The top of the feeder 








twenty chicks can drink at once. These 
holes are oval in shape, one and three- 
eighths inch wide and two inches long. 
The axis of the long way being perpen- 
dicular to the top of the trough. For all 
chicks except leghorns, holes of this size 
give the chicks plenty of chance to drink 
but at the same time keep them out of 
the milk.—IL, J. M., Ind. 

















in Timber! 
Get it Out! 


Thousands of farmers make hand- 
some extra profits with American 
Portable Saw Mills. Look into this 
profitable business if you own or live 
near timber. Your small engine or 
tractor will run this simple, rugged 
mill. No experience necessary. Made 
in 8 sizes. Our free booklet tells how 
to start. Write for it. 


Also manufacturers of trimmers, 
planers, bolters, lath and crating 
machinery. 


American Saw Mill Machinery Co. 
204 Main Street Hackettstown, N. J. 


Robt. Kelsey says: “I saved 
Ge a rod on 310 rods. Fence is 


6 Cents per Foot and up. 
Costs less than wood. Kokomo Fence FR 
eee OF en bee, Gate, 1 BOD 
meteries, Etc. designs. Ce) awn) = - 
Write lor FREE Fence Book and New ST SREREEEMT EEIREERETEE 
, we. 


“Kokomo Fence Mfg.Co. 
Dept. 423, Kokomo, ind 


: 
-red Rocks and White Leehorns -BRED 











RAISING NEXT YEAR’S HENS 
Continued from page 92 

increase the protein. Feeding practice 
will vary with the degree to which it is 
desired to force a flock,” says Street. “zy 
rule is to work for about a fifty percent 
production.“ A frequent cause of low 
= I find, is $e much goa 
feed in the morning and not eno’ ro- 
tein in the mash. My feeding bi le 
when my hens are laying well is about as 
follows: In the morning one pint of 
scratch grain per one hun birds and 
three-fourths of a square inch of sprouted 
oats per bird. At ten o’clock mangels or 
cabbage are fed and at noon two pints 
per one hundred hens more of scratch 
feed. At three o’clock I feed a wet mash 
made by mixing the regular mash with 
milk or buttermilk. Feed no more than 
the birds will clean up in ten or fifteen 
minutes. About four o’clock two to three 
pints more of scratch grain per one hun- 
dred birds is thrown into the litter. Lights 
are used one hour during the twenty-four; 
from eight until nine. When the lights 
are turned on six to eight pints more of 
scratch grain is fed. Be careful not to 
feed more than is cleaned up. It is very 
important to watch the condition of the 
birds closely and remember that grain 
makes weight and mash makes eggs. The 
birds ought to eat equal parts of dry mash 
and seratch grain. One and one-half 
gallons of milk per hundred birds, I find, 
will supply half the required protein. 

“My pullet ration this year is similar 
to the one so popular on the Pacific coast. 
It consists of one hundred and fifty pounds 
bran, one hundred and fifty pounds corn- 
meal, fifty pounds ground oats, one hun- 
dred pounds flour middlings, one hundred 
pounds meatscraps if no milk is fed, fifteen 
pounds of finely ground oystershell or 
ground limestone, ten pounds ground 
bone, ten pounds charcoal, ten pounds 
alfalfa meal and four or five pounds of 
salt. If milk is fed, I cut the meat in 
half. Bran is very useful in preventing 
digestive disorders. Epsom salts are 
given in a wet mash at the rate of one 
pound per one hundred hens once or 
twice a month. 

“My seratch grain is made up from one- 
half cracked corn, one-fourth wheat and 
one-fourth oats or barley. Wheat is good 
for breeding hens and corn is useful for 
pullets that arc inclined to get thin. I 
use sodium fluoride in the dry form ex- 
clusively for liee and during warm weather 
spray the houses once every three or four 
weeks with two-thirds kerosene and one- 
third crude carbolic acid for mites. 

Street’s flock now numbers about 1,200 
birds. Within the past few years he has 
bred a large number of the famous Tancred 
birds, a strain of single-comb, white leg- 
horns developed on the Pacific coast that 
is unexcelled for egg production. He likes 
the prospects the baby-chick business 
offers and is working into it slowly as 
his flock develops. on are sold to a 
special trade in Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

Chickens are not the exclusive business 
on this farm of 255% acres. A -herd of 
about forty-five head of Holsteins and 
other farm livestock is maintained by 
two brothers-in-law with whom Street 
is in partnership. Street is widely known 
in his state and is in frequent demand for 
talks and lectures on poultry raising. His 
wife shares his enthusiasm and his work as 
well. They are making their poultry pay 
because they have cut out all unnecessary 
labor and pay attention to the little de- 
tails that so. largely determine whether 
the books balance in black or red. 


Every poultry raiser should have de- 
partment bulletin 1228, Results of Experi- 
ments with Miscellaneous Substances 
Against the Chicken Mite. Ask the 
United States aE of agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


@2 COO 23026 
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Ue Insulated 
Fences 


Oe SULATED AGAINST RUST 


(EF 407-10 100% MORE ZINC 


ANTHONY, 
ELLWOOD, 


ROYAL, 
U. S. 


Our New Wire Has Double the Heat Treatment in the Zinc Bath—the 
Proper and Only Way to Give a!” avier Coating with Lasting Quality 


The new —— insulates the wiré with zinc, or spelter. The 
o 


wire passes through a 


ng molten bath where it accumulates this 


greater protective coating, thus inseparably uniting the zinc with the steel. 


: You know, of course, that all fence wire is galvanized—to protect 
it from rust—to make it last longer, in all kinds of weather. 


_ Perhaps you don’t know that there's as much difference in galvan- 
ized coatings as there is in the thickness of bark on trees. 


__ It is not only the amount of zinc applied that gives the wire long 
life, but the coating must be uniform and even to be durable and made 


inseparably a part of the steel. 


The temperature of the bath, the great length of time the wire takes 
to pass through it, the great amount of zinc that can be applied by this 
process without cracking or peeling—all these are important factors. 


Zinc Insulated Wire Fences Have 40% to 100% 
More Zinc Than Other Fences 


Our Zinc-Insulating process per- 
fectly protects the wire. It repels 
rust. It protects the wire from 
the oxygen in the air and the 
storm elements. It safeguards the 
steel. 


By the process the zinc is prac- 
tically a part of the steel, giving it 
a super-protection that adds many 
years to the life of the wire. Asa 
result, SUCH WIRE FENCE 
WILL OUTLAST ANY OTHER 
WIRE FENCE MADE, and its 
use greatly reduces your fence cost 
per year---to say nothing of the 
better protection its staunchness 
and sturdiness insures. 


All our Farm Fences—of every 
brand—American, Royal,Anthony, 
National, Elwood and U. S.—are 


Zinc-insulated—at no extra charge. 


We do not make and market 
several qualities—with only a small 
percentage of our total produc- 
tion bearing even good galvanizing. 
Wire fence all looks alike. You 
can't tell the grades apart. We 
make one grade only. 


When you buy this ZINC IN- 
SULATED FENCE you are pur- 
chasing added years of fence ser- 
vice, without extra chargé. 


Your local dealer sells Zinc Insulated Fence and we stand back of 
him for your protection. We prepay the freight to the dealer. 


American Steel & Wire Company 


Denver 


Chicago New York 


Boston 
Copyrighted, 1924, by American Stee] & Wire Company, Chicago 


Dallas 








BABY CHICKS 


awe Better Bred, Better Hatched 
“s-sseee Chicks from pure-bred stock. 


Free The Co-Opera- 
tive Breeding and Hatchi 
“3” Company, Box nd Tiro, Onis 





Ex Quality Stoc 
OE PyBAbY CHICKS Fees 
tae OUR 20th SEASON Boipped prepaid. De- 
ws livery guaranteed. 
20th Century Hatehery, Box F, New Washington, 0. 


ee 


ee 





Farms, Box Y, lar Grove, Wisc. 








Chtz |. Prices reasonable Cata- 
te ies, GERNARD &, Belietonte, Pe. 
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STOCK 
tefet— 
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iy aU AY 


afer rscscins 


‘ free. 
=" Box; 
Bu | ICKERIES, Gox 334, GLINTOA, me, 


ny CME, PYECh Stock-Chix 


RIVERDALE POULTRY FARM 
BOX 965 RIVERDALE, N. J, 














Advertisements in any publication may be 
reliable, but when you see an advertisement 
in Successful Farming you know it is guerane 
teed by the publisher. 
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PICKING DUCKS 


Ducks should 
never be picked in 
cold weather, as 
their down is likely 
to freeze to snow or 
ice. I usually begin 
to pick my ducks 
in March and con- 
tinue to pick them 
once every two 
months until No- 
vember, altho I 
sometimes do not 
pick the duck hens 
until May, as they 
will produce more eggs if not picked during 
their laying season 

I am always careful not to pluck the 
long feathers under their wings as these 
bolsters are needed to keep their wings 
from drooping.—Mrs. R. L. I. 





“BIG TEN’? POULTRY POINTERS 

Better methods in rearing chicks on 
Ohio farms is the keynote to a state-wide 
poultry project now under way. Many 
poultrymen thruout the state are cooper- 
ating with their county agents and are will- 
ing to test out the statement that good 
methods of rearing chicks pay. They 
began on February Ist and will continue 
until November Ist following the recom- 
mendations of the poultry extension 
specialists. 

The recommendation, termed the “Big 
Ten,” which the poultrymen are following, 
ean be followed by anyone: 1. Have the 
brooder house thoroly disinfected and on 
good sod, or move to ground where there 
is good sod; 2. Rear young stock 
separate from old stock, and do not 
allow them to range together. 3. Have 
at least one square foot of space for every 
four chicks and have a stove large enough 
to care for the house capacity. 4. Hatch 
nothing later than May 15th. 5. Feed 
nothing for at least forty-eight hours after 
hatching. 6. Feed milk in some form for 
at least eight weeks. 7. Feed the Ohio 
ration or some approved ration all sum- 
mer. 8. Provide green food in some form 
thruout the entire summer. 9. Separate 
cockerels from pullets at six to eight 
weeks and dispose of same except those 
kept for breeders. 10. Get chicks out on 
ground as soon as weather permits.—M. 
W., lowa. 


‘“‘POTTERING” WITH 1,500 HENS 
Continued from page 96 

the sixth day they are ready to feed to the 

hens. If we had no basement floor and 

only a few hens, we would germinate them 

just the same way but in pails.”’ 

Now we get back to the feeding, because 
these germinated oats are given about 
noon, a gallon to each hundred hens. Then 
at night, just before dusk, the hens are 
given a.full feed of shelled cornso they can 
retire on a full craw. Winter nights are 
long and ever: the full craw is emptied long 
before daylight. 

The houses are all reworked and inex- 
pensive, yet they all have concrete floors, 
self-feeders and water vessels up off the 
floors, and nests attached to the side- 
walls. For ventilators, every fourth 
or fifth space between rafters is enclosed 
out to where the roosts end. The outside 
of ventilator is left open and provides for 
egress of foul air without danger of drafts. 

“When I built these houses,” said 
Kintner, “Emma wanted me to make a 
trip around to see houses already built, but 
I didn't think it was worthwhile. Now 
I know that I would have saved several 
hundred dollars if I had seen other houses 
before building. The best advice I can 
give anyone is to take time off and go see 
other houses used by successful poultry- 
men. Don’t be content to improve on 
your own ideas—improve on the best of 
other men’s ideas. You will see many 
ways to save labor in caring for the flock, 
and expense in erecting the buildings.” 
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tiverside 


a CORD Tires 


10,000 Mile Guarantee and You Save '3 


What more can any other tire do for you? Riverside Oversize 
Cords will run 10,000 teed—often up to 18,000 









































miles. jit en ete es oe 
One-third on tires is a saving. And this sa is sure— 
because Riverside Oversize Cords are guaranteed for 10,000 


miles service on your car. 

And this guarantee is fifty-one years old. It has back of it 

fifty-one years of straightforward cealing. 
Gives the Mileage 

The big mileage of Riverside Oversize Cords over roads 
is put into them in the factory. It is the mileage built in by 
quality. High, thick, strong treads—firsts in every parti 
built with the largest amount of good live rubber. 

This extra Quality of Riverside Cords has made us the largest 
retailers of tires in this country. One user tells another. Just 
Riverside Oversize Cc-ds. You, too, may as well save one-thi 

nes Rae Don’t Risk One 

fore you buy tires send for Riversides. Inspect them. 
Compare them with tires selling for $5.00 or $15.00 more. 

Then, if you don’t find them the equal of any first-quality 
oversize cord made, send them back. We will refund your moncy, 

These prices buy 10,000 miles of servi more. 

CATALOGUE No. 464M00—Be sure to give size 


SIZE PRICE POSTAGE SIZE PRICE POSTAGE 
30x34 $ 9.75 28c 32x4 $20.95 45c 
32x4 16.95 42c 34x4 21.95 48c 
33x4 17.45 43¢ 33x5 28.75 58c 
Mud 18.25 43c 35x5 29.95 6le 


Wire your order. Orders received by telegraph will be shipped 
the same day C. O. D. Write today to our house nearest you for 
free Auto Supply Address Dept.-60-T 













ai Deed tires 

Rivers willbuy tne 

Wiles McNay 
Mstown, 


Ky. 


Montgoniéiy Ward &@. 


Chicago KansasCity St.Paul Portland, Ore. Oakland,Cal. Ft. Worth New York Atlanta, Ga. 


The WINDMILL with aRECORD 


The Auto-oiled Aermotor has behind it 9 
yearsof wonderful success. It is not anexperiment. 
The Auto-oiled Aermotor is the Gen- 
uine Self-Oiling Windmill, with every moving 
part fully and constantly oiled. 

Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is always 
oiled. It never makes a squeak. 


Thedouble gears run in oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. They 
are always flooded with oil and are protected from dust and sleet. 


The Auto-oiled Aermotor is so thoroughly oiled that it runsin the 
slightest breeze. It gives more service for the money invested than 
any other piece of machinery on the farm. 

You do not have to riment to get a windmill 
that will run a year with one oiling. The Auto-oiled Aermotor is 
a tried and perfected machine. 


Qur large factory and our superior equipment enable us to produce economically and 
accurately. Every purchaser of an Aermotor gets the benefit from quantity productiou. 


























The Aermotcr is made by a responsibl pany which has specialized in steel windmills for 36 years. 
Chicago Dallas Des Moines 
AERMOTOR co. Kansas City Minneapolis Oakland 






FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
running gear. Wagon parts of allkinds. Write 
today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 50 Elm Street. Quincy, M% 

MAN WANTED £2°¢'e 

y the world. OUR MEN NOW 
EKLY west { 

OAL CO. 





its kind r the w 
GETTING $200 WE 
RED SEAL ¢ 


eBidg..A 














All car edvertisemente are guaantend. 














FERRETED FACTS FOR FARMERS 
Continued from page 10 


Estate taxes begin with one percent on 
estates above $50,000 and run up to forty 

recent on estates of $10,000,000 or more 
instead of one percent above $50,000 and 
twenty-five percent at $10,000,000 as under 


the present schedule. A gift tax has 
been added carrying the same rates as 
the estate tax schedules. There is no 
gift tax at present. 

The bill creates a board of tax appeals. 
The tax of three percent on automobiles, 
trucks, chassis and wagons not costing 
more than $1,000 is taken off, and the tax 
rate on tires, parts and accessories is 
reduced from five to two percent of the 
sale price. The candy tax is taken off, as 
is also of theater and other admissions 
costing fifty cents or less. The tax is 
taken off telephone and telegraph ‘ mes- 
sages and of notes and other similar 
promises to pay, while a rebate of twenty- 
five percent is given on all income taxes 
due and payable during the present year. 

The measure as finally adopted by the 
house differs essentially from the Mellon 
plan in that it runs surtaxes practically 
up to thirty-seven and one-half percent 
instead of twenty-five percent as recom- 
mended by the secretary of the treasury. 
The present maximum is fifty percent. It 
reduces the normal income tax rates below 
the Mellon figures, adds a gift tax and 
increases inheritance taxes. These are the 
essential features of the tax program as 
now crystallizing. 

President Considering Farm Situation 

In addition to the attention he is paying 
to the necessary increase in the wheat 
schedules, President Coolidge has taken 
under advisement the recent action of the 
North Atlantic conference in raising the 
freight rates ten cents per hundred pounds 
on packing house commodities. Secretary 
of Agriculture Wallace has told the presi- 
dent that the increase would reflect back 
on the already burdensome freights that 
the farmers have to pay, so Mr. Coolidge 
has requested the shipping board to make 
an investigation into the increased rates 
so as to determine whether the action of the 
North Atlantic conference was justified. 

Another phase of the situation that the 
president is paying a great deal of atten- 
tion to is the banking condition in the 
Northwest. As a result of a recent confer- 
ence at the White House the war finance 
corporation is expected to make advances 
to the intermediate banks in the regions 
where the greatest stringency has oc- 
curred. The president, however, wants 
to proceed cautieusly and to make the 
extension of credit dependent on the will- 
ingness of the communities to accept 
responsibility for credits extended. 

Gas for Members of Congress 

You would think they would be the last 
people on earth to need gas, but it’s a fact 
that a certain room at the Capitol has 
been set aside as a‘sort of infirmary where 
chlorine gas cure for colds is being admin- 
istered. Experts from the chemical war- 
fare service of the army have set up their 
apparatus in the room. Several of the 
members who took the “gas’”’ treatment 
claim benefits. No deaths have been re- 
ported so far—and there has been no 
diminution in the floods of vicarious 
oratory in both houses. 

Ford Likely to Get Muscle Shoals 

The military affairs committee of the 
house of representatives has reported 
favorably a bill which embodies substan- 
tially the offer of Henry Ford for the 
Muscle Shoals nitrate and power plant. 
While the so-called McKenzie bill is 
essentially intended to carry out the 
terms of the Ford bid, several amend- 
ments were made, but these are said to 
be agreeable to the Detroit manufac- 
turer. A minority report was filed and a 
fight is expected on the floor, but the 
sentiment in favor of its passage appears 
at the moment reassuring to its supporters, 
amongst which is the farm bloc. 
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FACTS ABOUT A FAMOUS FAMILY 
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A Buick, with years of hard service to its credit, carrying 
eight passengers and hundreds of pounds of baggage, set- 
ting out on a thousand mile jghrney across Australian plains. 


In 126 Countries 


Aut over the world the motor cars and trucks 
of General Motors are displacing antiquated 
means of transportation. 


General Motors has circled the globe with 
selling and service organizations and is repre- 
sented in 126 countries by distributors and 
dealers. 


In far-off lands, many of whose inhabitants 
know little of America, the names of General 
Motors cars are almost as familiar as they 
are in the United States. 


The foundation of international goodwill is 

international trade and communication; and 

every car or truck which renders depend- 

able service in a foreign land is an ambas- 
. sador of peace. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET - OAKLAND 
GMC Trucks 


General Motors cars, trucks and Delco-Light products may be purchased on the GMAC 
Paymey Plan. Insurance service is furnished by General Exchange Corporation. 


CADILLAC - 
OLDSMOBILE 


Buick .- 
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TIMBER—A CROP, NOT A MINE 
Continued from page 13 

they can have a big influence on fthe 
future timber supply. Furthermore, this 
timber will be right at home where it ts 
needed and free from long freight hauls. 
"The forestry service shows that most of the 
land suitable for reforestation is located in 
the eastern half of the United States. 

Rough ridges, high knobs, broken areas 
cut by creeks, the banks of streams, 
swamp lands and the level acre or two 
kept for firewood and grazing—these 
make up a good share of the area which 
the government hopes to convert into a 
continuing and continuous timber supply. 
The idea is to get people to look upon 
timber as a “crop” to be grown rather 
than a “mine” to be worked until ex- 
hausted. 

Even now a good many farmers in New 
England are reaping profits from forest 
plantings made years ago. It took a good 
deal of courage to deliberately plant forest 
trees thirty years ago with the idea of 
making a profit on the venture. But this 
courage has been amply justified. Here 
are a few specific illustrations: 

In 1877 a man in southern New Hamp- 
shire purchased three acres of rather 
rough land and planted it with white 
pine seedlings dug from neighboring elds. 
‘The total cost of the land and the plant- 
ing was $11.66 peracre. This lot was sold 
in 1897 for approximately $100 per acre. 
In 1912 it was again sold, this time 
bringing $333.33 per acre. In 1922 when 
the last record was taken it was held at 
$566.66. This planting certainly proved 
a very good investment. At the present 
valuatio& it represents a yearly average 
increase in value of $12.33 per acre, or 


more each year than the whole of the} 


original investment. 

A short time ago $1,000 was received 
by a Massachusetts man for three acres 
of planted 40-year-old pine. Another 
Massachusetts tract bought’ in 1905 for 
$6.25 per acre, returned $105 per acre for 
stumpage alone in 1921. Still another 
Massachusetts stand bought for $18.88 
per acre in 1895 returned $311.11 per 
acre for stumpage, in 1916. These two 
timber plantations yielded $6.17 and 
$13.91 per acre per annum above the 
original purchase price. To these profits 
may be added also a certain return from 
firewood obtained by making desirable 
thinnings, cutting out broken trees and 
the like. 

Some seventy-five years ago a wood- 
turning establishment, employing about 
fifty men, was located at Forestdale, 
Vermont. The establishment has been 
enlarged and now employs 200 men. It 
has bought some timber from nearby 
forests but for many years has been 
practicing intensive forestry on an 8,000- 
acre tract and is now rapidly approaching 
the point where the harvesting of the ripe 
trees, followed by immediate replanting, 
will practically supply perpetually the 
factory’s needs on the present scale. 

We have to go abroad, however, to find 
examples which make us fully appreciate 
what the continuous use of forest land 
means in the way of permanent local de- 
velopment and prosperity. One of the 
best illustrations is to be found along the 
southern part of the west coast of France. 
Three quarters of a century ago this par- 
ticular area was mainly an unhealthy 
waste of sand and swamp. There were 
no roads and the chief industry was sheep 
and goat raising. 

The French government took hold of 
this area. Some reclamation work was 
done and the whole planted to a maritime 
pine. Today this former region of malaria 
and goats is one of the most prosperous 
and salubrious sections of France. Slightly 
less than 2,000,000 acres in extent, it sup- 
ports a population of about 1,400,000 and 
as a health resort is visited by about 
200,000 people each year. The reclama- 
tion and reforestation of about 1,500,000 
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4 Twenty Years After 
Up to twenty years ago wood construc- 
tion prevailed in farm machines, including 
threshers. But wooden threshers, even the 
best, would warp and pull out of shape when 
exposed to the weather and drive belt strains. 
Wood construction and Case quality could 

not live together. In 1904 this Company be- 
gan to build steel machines. Good farmers 
quickly saw their advantages. And now we 
have made and sold over 60,000 steel machines. 


Case steel construction, improved 
and refined by twenty years experience, 
offers you these advantages: 

Durability—Most of the first steel machines 
are still in use on their twentieth birthday. 
Great Strength and Rigidity—No twist 
or weave in steel frame from drive belt strain or 
transportation. All working parts held in line. 
Dependability—Casethreshers work all day 
without stops for adjustments or lubrication. 
Large Capacity—Fast threshing and 
thorough cleaning without waste, under widely 
varying conditions of grain and feeding. 

Any good farmer can operate a Case Steel 
Thresher successfully and profitably. Write 
for yourcopy of “Profit By Better Thresh- 
ing,’ ahelpful booklet for progressive farmers. 


J. 1. Case Threshing Machine Ce. 
Established 1842 
Dept. R24 
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You can find exactly the kind, height and 

eres of marapteed fencing you need at 4 
ard’s. Each is as strong and durable as can be made. 

All are in stock for quick shipment. 


More than 40 kinds in many gauges rit ita 
You save money at Ward's will give satisfaction or you uaa?! 
low oes. The time and aad get your money back. Write — 
cost of putting up rT tenc- 
ing i as,much ae H3ge Det colar. Ie shows vou out be 
a e . ards - 

fencing lasts longer. assortment of fencing. Write 

Try Ward's fencing. Bu to our house nearest you. 
ali your fencing at Ward's. It 
Chicago Kansas St. 
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acres of this territory cost on an average 
$6.41 per acre. The estimated net forest 
revenue received is about $2.22 per acre. 

It is not the expectation of either the | 
senate committee or the forest service | 
that every farmer will grow his own future | 
timber supply. Timber is not a crop to 
oceupy high-priced land. But by pointing 
out the fact that timber may be the most 
profitable crop for those acres too steep 
or otherwise undesirable for best farming 
purposes, and by working thru the county 
agricultural agents to bring about better 
management of existing woodlots, it is 
their belief that a material contribution 
can be made by the farmer toward heading 
off the timber famine which they see loom- 
ing up not far ahead. 

For a good share of the reforestation 
work the senate must step in and take 
the lead. Reseeding must be done on a 
large scale in the denuded or “turned- 
out” areas. Every encouragement must 
be given to land owners who desire to 
make a start in reforestation. Free dis- 
tribution of seedlings is probably the most 
practical help that can be given aloug this 
line. 

A deeade ago public interest in reforesta- 
tion was developed to almost the present 
pitch. Then the war came on and the 
program was largely dropped. During 
that decade we cut off another 100 million 
acres of timber—a half more than the 
virgin acreage still left east of the Rocky =< S 
Mountains. We must allow nothing to = 
interfere with the reforestation program z 
this time. We must treat timber as a 


“crop” not as an inexhaustible “mine,” Everv Farmer Needs 


A BILL TO EQUALIZE PRICES C E 5 Cc j 
Continued from page 11 
as generally understood, means a price set 


by law and maintained by the govern- —should Carry them—always! 
ment. If commercial demand is not ade- 
quate,to hold the price as high as specified 
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in the law, the government enters the ’ . 
market and exercises sufficient demand Don t get stuck in the mud. 
to insure the legal price. If the govern- WEED CHAINS on the wheels 
ment must later dispose of its purchases 2 ; fi 

at. a loss the deficit is met out of public automatically lay their traction 
funds. This is in the nature of a subsidy to ° 

the postaste ee have it prices of their in mud and sand. They are 
yrroducts artificially raised. ’ sé 

“The present proposal is somewhat the farmer Ss get- there-and- 
different. The government is asked to set back’’ insurance. 


up the machinery to administer the law, 
making such purchases as may be neces- 


sary to support the determined price, but Genuine WEED CHAINS are 
producers are taxed on their sales to cover ° . . 
the nono of ay ~~ nana and any easily identified by the name 
losses which may develop. Ww . g 

“A commodity is not brought under the EEDwhich is stamped on the 
operation of the law unless the domestic hooks of the cross chains and 
price is less than the computed or de- « 
leven price. In such case _e meyer side chains. The name W EED 
may declare an emergency and the com- 
mission = “<4 — the purchase of has stood for Safety and Unex- 
the surplus. The surplus is exported and : . : 
oukh oh ike: onal aehabe celled Quality in motoring for 


“The success of the plan is predicated 
on 4 tariff sufficiently high that foreign 
products cannot be sold in this country 
for less than the determined price. 

“Will this proposal bring higher net 
returns to producers? With some com- 
modities, at present prices, the answer 
is yes. The tendency of a higher price 
would be toward greater production which 
would expand exports. This would in- 
crease the losses on the surplus because of 
the depressing effect on the foreign price 
and the larger volume on which the loss 
must be taken. 

“It is impossible to say how much ex- 


Ansi f production the ight be be- 
fore the gain in net rewurns effected by the|| AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


over twentv vears. 


Genuine WEED CHAINS 
are sold for all makes and 
sizes of tires by garages, auto 
accessory dealers and hard- 
ware dealers everywhere. 





proposed law would be neutralized by the 

deficit on the surplus. Nor is it et om BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT CO 
to say that output would be enlarged to In Canada: 

such an extent that all of the gain would DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontar‘o 

be lost. That would be the tendency. District Sales Offices: 


_ “However, the McNary-Haugen bill Boston Chicago NewYork Philadelphia Pittsburgh San Francisco ™ 
is put forward as an emergency measure. 
As such it could have an immediate effect The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Welded and Weldless Chains for All Purposes 


in raising the prices of certain products,” 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT 





This department of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. The 
views herein ex by our subscribers are 
not necessarily our views. We do not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We will publish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 





FACE TO FACE 


I have read and had a great many farm papers, 
many of which have and are of great benefit to the 
farmer and public in general, but never have I had 
anything like S. F. When reading it, one feels at 
home and has the feeling of talking face to face 
with a man we can depend on. There is where 8. F. 
has had ite greatest success. Instead of 850,000 
subscribers it should be millions.—P. R. P., Minn. 


FOR COOPERATION 

Since I was eleven years old I have had S. F. 
in my home. Tho at that age I probably had little 
use for a farming magazine, successful or otherwise, 
I can still remember glancing thru those fift 
sixty pages, hunting for something, probably farm 
life, for at that time I was living in a city and didn't 
realize that real life could only found in nature's 
open spaces. However, I have found it now, and 
with the help of 8. F. I am helping to run a small 
country home. 

Altho I do not fully agree with you on prohibi- 
tion, | would never shut the door on this, now fat, 
farm paper. 

I enjoy reading James T. Nichol’s articles and 
many of the others that are within the covers of 
this old companion. May I say that I am heartily 
back of Mr. Secor in asking for clean fairs and 
giving everyone some clean entertainment that 
also educates, not only the farmer but also city 
dwellers, so that they may gradually see the farmers 
side of the present- + questions and demands. If 
the farmers had more cooperation between them- 
selves and were less willing to resort to price cutting 
to get the business they would get what they are 
after far quicker than asking aid of the government. 
The thing that I mean is simply this: If you havea 
good article for sale, and hold it at a fair price (cost 
of production plus a reasonable profit) the public 

buy it providing someone else does not cut 
prices. I have tried it the past season and I know 
that I am right. The farmer's biggest pocketbook 
is cooperation, and his deadliest enemy is cut- 
throat competition.—A. F. 8., Minn. 


THE BONUS AGAIN 
I have been a reader of 8. F. for quite a number 
of yeais, and when it comes, I always go for Our 


Bulletin first 

I think that F. G. H. hit the nail on the head 
just right in his letter. I am also one of the A. E. F. 
and would like to say a few words concerning the 
bonus. Yes, we were promised a bonus, but did 
they stick to their promise? 

he nation is spending millions of dollars every 

year for pleasure which some of the people were 
better off without. We got a dollar and a quarter 
for a twenty-four hour day, and a little hard-tack 
and corn willie for our Christmas dinner. What did 
you get who stayed home? You drew high wages, 
slept in good beds, while we crawled onl atenn 
in mud up to our knees. But we are thankful that 
we got home again witn part of our body and health, 
as there were many who lost both for our country 
and us 

Now, I hear that we are going to get a farm; 
that would satisfy me, for one, but, I suppose that 
will drizzle down to just promises, too; just like 
the bonus. It would have been much better that 
there had been no promises made, and there would 
have bee nn no hard feelings. I figure that a promise 
is a man's word of honor.—A. M. A., Minn. 


WOULD “LET DOWN BARS 
Yes, you are nght! Each issue of S. F. is worth 
more than a year’s subscription for your paper, 
especially editonals, Ferreted Facts for Farmers, 
and Our Bulletin. Also, some articles, as that by 


O. M. Kile on “Our Foreign = yt * This 
last article ought to be read carefully by every 
American farmer. Unfortunately, he offered no 


solution for the problems of American agriculture. 
This solution, tho, was offered by F. C. C., lowa, 
in Our Bulletin of November. 

Of all the remed.es offered, his is the most sensi- 
ble and surely would be most effective. It is that 
of letting in immigrants from Europe 

Anyone who reads the article “yy ‘O. M. Kile 
carefully can see that we might as well forget that 
there us such a thing as a European market .or dur 
wheat, meate and some other farm products, for 
we cannot produce those things as cheap as some 
South American countries. Curtaihng production 
is all right in theory, but will not work out in 
penatios. Diversification, as another writer = Our 

Bulletin says, would prove ineffective. t you 
are’ Mr. F. H. L. of Kansas. Now let's go k to 
the plan offered by F, C. C., Iowa—let in immi- 
grants. 

There are probably many millions of people in 
Europe who would make very desirable material 
for our “melting pot.” If we would increase our 
population by 20,000,000, we would not need to 
worry so much about foreign markets for our sur- 
Rave 2 ho we have any. Instead, we would 


ve a home market for all of our producta Of 
unions would have some objections. 


But it would not hurt the working man much, if 
it would at all, for should the population of the 


United States increase so would the demand for all 
manufactured goods from a needle to a ae 
ocomotive increase in like proportion, and this 
nereased demand would be taken care of by the 
increased number of workers, and American manu- 
facturers and banks would furnish manufacturing 
equipment and money 

No, we do not want ‘any of them on our farms— 
not just now. We already uce too much. 
Some people are afraid of = evism coming into 
this country from parts of Europe infested by it. 
But if conditions i in those parts -: are half 
as bad as our papers say the then people 
from those > are heartily sic of b vism and 
are so nearly bolshevik-proof they will San glad to 
et away from it. Nor do we need to cry about some 
Realiene or others going back to their native 
country with a few accumulated dollars. They 
had to earn them. No one here Penk F them for 
their “good looks.” And it is better this country 
that they come and earn their money here (they 
spend some of it here) than it would be for us to 
import some manufactu from other 
countries and send money away for it. We would 
thus pay foreign also and we'd get none of that 
money 

It also would be well to increase dut: 
products because, should we have 20,000,000 im- 
migrants come here in the next few years, ula- 
tion of Europe would be decreased that much, or 
at least would not increase as fast as it would 
otherwise, and South American farmers would then 
dum v* wheat here again in spite of our tariff, 
should it be low. We must have 3 os will 
protect, yi better home market.—J. W. 


SAMMY 


on farm 


Passed—the patriotic A > means 
Peddler of | see and 

And also the Sammy, 
On whom a nation fawned 


The Sammy, who was ovempel, 
With sweaters, smokes 80x, 

Pies and cakes, like mother made, 
And candy by the box. 


Sammy, erstwhile fondl’d fad, 
Yesterday's feted, favored boy, 

Today, is most forgotten, as is a child’s 
Broken, batte toy. 


Yes; broken—battered—s 
By shrapnel, shot and shell, 
A brain that’s addled, a memory marr’d 
From doin’ his — in hell. 


WANTS RADIO 

I notice you have included a little article on radio 

in your publication. 

am very glad to see this and hope you may see 
your way clear to continue the radio articles, or 
perhaps have a little radio department or radio 
column. 

1 am mterested in radio, and am located where I 
can get all the information I care for on the subject; 
but there are so many fellows thruout the country 
who are not, and cannot become interested for the 
want of information. 

It certainly is a wonderful Eventing and there is 
no limit to its usefulness. Most wy = ys learn 
of it being summoned to some new we 
can only ophesy what it will be a = to- 
morrow.—M 


FARMHAND’S VIEW 
I've just read G. S.’s letter in the December iseue. 
T can't eee why G. 8., and more who think as he 
does about the laboring class (evidently he meant 
farmhands) don’t bire out, for the “mone comes 
co easy.””” Let him tell =, his idea, after he's fin- 
ished shocking 120 acres of wheat and oats. Then 
tell us also “again” after Also, tll ws b of ciover in Lee tee 
barn next summer. us how he likes to 
have a Living from Pee An, year’s work, and 
how he likes to have hie och oe ot ‘children given the 
“leftout” eitquette that is handed to the farmhand’s 
children. How he likes his wif. given the ——— 
etiquette that the farmhand's wife 
ow would he like the privilege taken 

farmers * rat their hogs in ten feet of hie door? 
Tell us, I think oo eae are — 

= Sank profit for should 
provide comfort for ‘their farm laborers 

and ther own families 


living esntitienn and working on the wages 
you'll write a different 
armhand ——_ 


aa a farm laborer 

oes. You" 4 — > A 

if he pore an 

“Comfort py hae he 


A FARMERETTE’S VIEW 


I just received the January number of 8. F., and 
as usual, I turned to “Our Bulletin,” one of the 
very interesting to me where i are ex- 
changed and t and wrong and 
read the articles written by C p we 

I think I would like to meet this or 


on conditions that he would fight with brain power, 
instead of his avoirdupois. It is not alw: weigh 
that makes men powerful, but as walb-develened 
brain. One wihe is agniays probiiiien cannes base 
the best of brain power. I would like to ask him 
if a dealer in liquor ever earned his money honor- 
ably, or by tilling the soil? No, he would remain in 
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the shade all day while the laboring man toiled, 
earning his money honestly. Then, when on his 
way home from work, he would stop to get a drink 
did that apa work for the money that he took 
in each day? No, it was the laboring man worked 
for the dealer, whose lily-white fingers dealt out the 
deception that is always found in alcoholic bever- 


ages. 

What can be more anarchistic than the violation 
of the constitution of the United States; and the 
majority of the voters must have been in favor of 
The Volstead act, or it would not have become a 
law that men and women might be protected from 
the evils of drink. 

I am only a little farmerette, weigh 112 pounds, 
but am not afraid to discuss prohibition or persona! 
rights, with heavyweights anytime that he will 

to meet me in Ohio. It is only to be regretted 
that restriction of immigration was not a law before 
his ancestors came to the United States. He now 
would bly be in some foreign country where 
id have all the firewater to drink that he 
would want, and if he would reduce his avoirdupois 
some, we might have more room in America for 
Lani @ nts who invariably become good citizens. 

ttle farmerette, Ohio. 





THE WOMAN’S SIDE 


Your valuable paper — been a welcome visitor 
in our home for ng tae oy 

Many times the thought came that one should 
write and tell how much it was appreciated but I 
never did until I got all “het up.” Now the cause 
of getting my Irish up is the writeup in the Decem- 
ber num of one who si himself Andrew W. 
Jackson. “Big I. Jackson” would sound more fit. 
In his communication the “Big I.” occurs seventy- 
four times and “we,” referring to his better half, 
just two times, and “ours’’ once, then my and 


mine without number ing himself 
Now, if “Big I." could accomplish his all, what 
need of 8) img the news to his fiance? 


Just think of it! In a one-room hut with $35 
worth of furniture she must have been just for an 
ornament by his tone. Thirty-five dollars worth 
of furniture that “we’’ bought and I paid for. ie 
many hard hours work and how many 
sweat and how many weary days and nights — 


did she put in to make his job a success, do you 
think? ow many poapren. did she enjoy or how 
many labor-saving devices had she in those four 


_— i doubt “Big 1.” had every new help 
to t 
“He” says he could do the same again ff neces- 
ot er—could = 


onry- What about h 
nd then he says, “I t my farm and built 
and raised and had to keep 


without the help of an exceedingly 
mother? 

How many nights and 
she spend raising those little ones w mgs 4 x 
“Big L.” was snoring in How many 
opent in midnight mending ——: and 
ning, no doubt in cooking, wash ing and ironing, 
when they were safely tueked in bed 

Then he on to tell that it takes money. Wel 
suppose it He had their help and any Chald 
above eight years that lives on a farm who does 
oe —s. every Ht ym & that goes into 0 his schooling 

a mighty poor 

I have lived on a farm for fift e years and in 
a one-room, log house, too, and Thea ab gy} Se 
talking. T'have aise het ped raise a family, too c 

There must be some kaiser about any man who 


iy 


ore 
monthe, all told. But a Sow eye 1 w 
state way men were hunting men 
the eg trounen, 5 weneueceed ond sass 
a section of road that runs thru my farm. N 
to net wees Eom mae coout, . 
You claim to be the farmér’s friend 
in time of need. I notice didn't even 
of free from 


z 
| pil 
ue te ie 


to have a few 
ernment; Soy pene O rdockt tho bie 
vertisers in your paper, did this for me—took 
awa 
f: ~ I ae Porgy packages 

a few 
eonte at you | Yow Packages of eaten 
I only pay tax.—J. H. O., 
Comment—The f farmers themselves were more 
influential than any other class of people in stop- 
ping esened gas Sh peenenas ted Ea 
going for so many years.—Editor 





SOUTH DAKOTAN TAKES EXCEPTION 


coven, putting Sous 
Pera an tha battew off the the license 
feo wa about 83 por capita, anv Henge fees range 


from $13 for a car under 2, and up in 
following denominations 


Sin 8 $22, I cant ace 
how the average can only be $5.90.—A. M, A. 
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The Remington .22 cal- 
ibre Autoloading Rifle 
—Model 24. Your choice 
of .22 short or .22 long 
rifle chambering. 


Write for circulars 
on these rifles 
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Pick off the Pests! 


Here’s your 


Remington Rifle— 


HAT finer feeling ever comes over a man than to 
snap his Remington Rifle to his shoulder and 
finish off a chicken stealer,game destroyer or crop robber? 
If you haven’t brought the fun and sportsmanship of a 
Remington Rifle into your life, now is the time to get one. 
Pests to get rid of—weasels, bobcats, crows, hawks, 
gophers, rats, woodchucks, skunks and great horned 
owls. Pests destroyed in spring means better shooting 
in fall. These pests destroy many eggs and young birds. 
By getting your Remington now you'll have it ready 
to take on any camps or tours you make this summer. 
All the while getting a finer and finer appreciation of 
Remington quality and Remington accuracy. 


Remington Arms Company, Inc., New York City 
Established 1816 


Remington, 


THE AUTHORITY «™ FIRE ARMS, AMMUNITION Ano CUTLERY 
Also Makers of Remington Cash Registers 





Model 25 Slide 
Action Rifle. In 
25—20 W.C.F. 
and 32 W.C.F. 


Remington Hi-Speed Cartridges 


—) 


-22 Short 
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THE CAVE-IN 


PART V. 

IDMORNING found Tom Mac- 

Dowell riding slowly up the 

Twilight Gap road homeward 
bound. The major had closed the bank 
to business until the state banking com- 
missioner from Richmond and an insur- 
ance adjuster, to say nothing of a private 
detective or two, had insvected the results 
of the robbery. The broken window had 
been beeetedl over and the safe locked 
again, with a different combination to set 
its tumblers. Sheriff Bronson put a 
deputy on detail to guard the bank at 
night until further 
developments. 

Tom walked his 
horse slowly up the 
gap. He wished to 
postpone as long as 
possible the sad duty 
of telling his mother 
of the morning's 
events and of his own 
implication in them. 

At Hester Boone’s 
place he distnounted 
and started up the 
path toward the cab- 
m. He would ask 
her advice and com- 
fort before he told 
his mother. But 
Thad coming around 
from the corn-patch 
behind the house at 
that time hailed him 
half-way. 

“Hester ain't yere, 
Tom, if that’s who 
ye’re lookin’ fer. She 
went up to your 
maw’s a spell back.’’ 

“All right, Thad. 
Reckon I'll catch her thar or pass her on 
the road down—f she don’t take the short 
cut.” 

“Maybe she will, but I warned her 
"bout that mine hole up that way. Still, 
she’s a headstrong girl, Tom.” 

The youth nodded understandingly. 
“Did she ride Dixie?” 

“Shore did. Only hawss we got, ain’t 
it?” Thad laughed mirthlessly. “If I 
can get ahead on this yere corn crop, come 
fall, I'll maybe buy us another whut 
ain’t so nearsighted.” 

Tom remounted and waved to Thad. 
He appreciated the old man’s forbearance 
in not having questioned him about the 
robbery; evidently old Thad took it for 
granted that he had already proved his 
innocence or else he would not be at 
liberty. 

A half-mile above the Boone fanm the 
road turned sharply to the right and 
toward the upper reaches of Catamount 
Ridge, which formed the northern rampart 
of Twilight Gap. A mile beyond this bend 
in the road lay Tom MacDowell’s home, 
set back in a clearing where he made the 
most of a truck garden to eke out his 
salary at the bank. The home had been 
left them when Tom’s father had been 
killed ten years ago, and sinee then the 
son had been unable to sell the place or 
earn enough to buy one closer to town. 

A hundred yards up from the bend Tom 
checked his horse suddenly. He had 
caught a flicker of motion among the trees 
to the right. It caught his eye again as 
he sat motionless. He saw now it was a 
man gliding stealthily thru the laurel 
bushes and trees that grew thick on the 
side of the ridge. Something about the 
swing of his shoulders seemed familar to 
Tom. He had it now—it was Cal Web- 
ster ... but what was Cal doing way up 
here on the ridge? Perhaps he was one of 
his uncle’s posse; but no, Cal had not been 
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in the groups of men that Tom had seen 
starting out an hour or two before to comb 


the hills for trace of the bank robber. 
Perhaps he was following Hester, came a 
second thought to Tom, and he drew his 


breath sharply at the idea. Maybe he 
was ning to intercept Hester on her 
way back home. 

Curiosity got the better of Tom and 
he determined to investigate. Tying his 
horse to a high laurel bush well in from 
the road, he to stalk the stealth 
figure, now about two hundred yards 
ahead. Tom gained on him steadily, for 
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it was no task at all for a trained woods- 
man to follow a quarry that did not know 
it was being pursued. His chief regret 
was that he had no gun; he’d prefer to 
be armed in case Cal— 

He was within fifty yards of young 
Webster after ten minutes of trailing, but 
he noted that his direction was taking him 
away from his own cabin yet toward the 
short cut. Finally, when he knew Cal 
must be within a hundred yards or so of 


the short cut, Tom stop abruptly in 
his chase, dumbfounded at what had 
taken place before his eyes. Cal Webster 


had disappeared—vanished in a twinkling 
—while & had been looking squarely at 
him! 

Tom fixed the t in his gaze where 
he had last seen Cal, and, more cautiously 
than ever, he stole forward, screening him- 
self behind every available bush and 
scrub tree. Broken twigs and pine cones 
on the ground told him he was on the 
trail. At length, making no more sound 
than a wildcat stalking its prey, Tom came 
to what he believed was the place where 
Cal had vanished. The ridge shot up 
abruptly at this point. 

As Tom examined the underbrush be- 
fore him he saw where the branches had 
been pushed aside and one or two snapped 
off. Gingerly he pushed them aside too, 
and suddenly, as he peered into the thick- 
ets, he understod it all. He was stand- 
ing before the almost completely concealed 
entrance to the old mine working that had 
been abandoned ten years ago when Tom’s 
father and two other men lost their lives 
in the cave-in. There had only been a 


trace of coal in the ridge, at best, and so 
the mine never had been reopened after 
the disaster. 


Tom realized now that Cal simply had 


A flame of fire spat from her gun 
—another and a third 


pushed aside the bushes and walked into 
the almost forgotten entrance. It did 
not take Tom many seconds to decide 
that Cal was not in there for any 
purpose; else why had he been skulking 
thru the dense woods instead of taking the 
road below? And whom had he gone 
there to meet? All was mystery. 

A moment of inde- 








; cision, then Tom de- 
{| termined to follow 
| Cal, if possible," and 
i see what there was in 


the depths of this old 
abandoned mine 
working that had 
caused Cal to sneak 


ty 


4 hh into it after the 
gull! st fashion of a fugitive 
re. seeking concealment. 
th hing aside the 


I 


4 ing in an aperture 
{ . in the sloping side of 

the hill barely high 
enough to admit a 
man. It was seven 
or eight feet wide 
and as Tom caught 
sight of the flicker 
of a searchlight in 


ee ne Cal’s hand a few 


rods farther on, he 
saw that the shaft 
dipped very slightly 
from the entrance. 
Half - covered rails, 
twisted and rusty, 
lay on the floor of the 
mine to mark the 
track alo which 
the few carloads of 
coal had been hauled in the short lifetime 
of the mine. Outside there had been no 
signs of tracks, and Tom remem 

now that the coal had been hauled from 
the mouth of the shaft by mule teams. 

The light ahead of Tom went off and 
on two or three times as he took up the 
underground chase. Still Cal. seemed 
oblivious of his pursuer, for he 
shouting a name that sounded to Tom 
like “Harry.” Finally, stepping cautious- 
ly closer and closer on the h of his 
quarry, Tom was startled by a sudden 
glare of light not thirty yards ahead that 
seemed certain to disglose his own pres- 
ence. But, as he hugged the side of the 
mine shaft, he saw that the came 
from a large electric torch held high above 
the head of a third man, the man whom 
Cal was seeking, for the latter sprang for- 
ward eagerly and talked excitedly. 

The other man placed the electric 
spotlight in a crevice of the wall and 
motioned Cal to sit down. Tom could 
make out, in the eerie lights and shadows 
that played around the two men as Cal’s 
companion moved about, that both car- 
ried revolvers under their coats. Again he 
bewailed his own lack of weapons. 

Tom began to creep forward inch by 
inch, feeling against the wall for support 
in case he e a mis-step. He was de- 
termined to hear some of the conversa- 
tion. Within twenty yards of the pair 
he halted dumbfounded; for, as he watched 
their every movemen he saw Cal’s com- 
rade take from behind arock in the wall of 
the mine package after package of money! 

It was all as eager as daylight to Tom 
now. Cal and this stranger were partners 
in the bank robbery and this mine, which 
had almost passed from the calculations 
of the townsfolk, was the hiding place of 
the loot! (Continued on page 112. 
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Which Reward 


Send Coupon Below For Free Pencil and Complete Details 


You may have your choice of these 
splendid rewards without spending any 
of your own money. All we ask you to 
do is to use a little of your spare time. 
You will be surprised how easily you can 
get the reward you want. 
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i year. 
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Fine Roll-Film Gane 


This Camera is easy to operate and 
produces excellent pictures. Takes 
pictures 2%4x3% inches. Six 
exposures without reloading. 
Equipped with excellent 
quality lens and two view 

finders. Uses standard 
film cartridges which 
may be loaded and 
unloaded in full 
daylight. 


Use the coupon 
below for com- 
plete details of 
our offer. 





New Zealand Rabbits 


Here’s a splendid chance to 
get started raising New Zea- 
i land Rabbits. This is a very 
ai interesting and profitable 
business. Rabbits are be- 


Be the first in your 
neighborhood to get a pair 
of this famous breed of 
rabbits. 

Send coupon be- 
below for details 
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Do You Want? 






We guarantee every reward to be just 
as represented and sure to please you. 
Use the coupon below. Write at once, 
checking the articles you wish to earn 
and we’ll send you the fine Nickel Plated 
Clutch Pencil for promptness. 























more popular each 


Hamilton 
Hunting Rifle 
The Hamilton is a 22 

calibre, accurate, hard 
shooting rifle. It is cham- 
bered for 22 long or short 
rim fire cartridges. A solid 
breech block makes the rifle 
safe from rear explosion. Barrel 
is bronzed, rifled with great_care, 
making it unusually strong, dura- 
ble and accurate. 
Mail the coupon below for details of 
our Rifle offer. 
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Carrom and Crokinole Board Lever-Filling Fountain Pen 


Daisy Air Rifle 


Shoots 1000 times without reloading. 
Lever action, round tapering barrel, nick- 
eled and. polished, automatic shot retainer, 
walnut stock, full finish. One of the best 
air rifles made. Accurate and powerful. 
Any boy would be delighted with one. 


Use the coupon below for complete de- 


_ This board is a dandy. Twenty-nine 
inches square and fitted with the famous 
round corner white maple rim. 71 pieces 
of equipment are included, so that you 
can play a total of fifty-seven different 


games. The entire family will enjoy this 
outfit. 
Coupon below will bring you full de- 


This is the finest Pen we have ever of- 
fered. The point is 14K solid gold, iridium 
tipped. Barrel is made of the best Para 
rubber. It will write smoothly and wil] 
give you the greatest satisfaction. It has 
the Lever self-filling device that is used 
only on the best grade of pens. 

Send the coupon now for complete de- 


tails of our offer. 


Clutch Pencil Free For 


Prom ptness 





If you are really interested and want to 
earn one or more of the attractive rewards 
shown on this page, check in the coupon the 
article you want. Fill in your name and 
address and mail to us. Send the coupon 
promptly and we will send you this beauti- 
ful always sharp clutch pencil as a reward 
for prompt action. But don’t send coupon 
unless you are really interested. Only one 
person in each family may receive a pencil. 
Pencil will not be sent to anyone who re- 
ceived a free gift offered in our recent ad- 
vertisements. 


Offer not good to boys and girls in large 
cities, 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
490 Success Bldg., Des Moines, lowa 


tails of our Carrom Board 


offer. tails of our offer. 





THE REWARDS ARE FULLY GUARANTEED 
Each of the articles pictured above are guaranteed to reach you 
in good condition. We'll replace any articles damaged in ship- 
ping or that do not measure up to our statement regarding them. 











iMAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


| Successful Farming, 490 Success Bldg., Des Moines, lowa 


Dear Sir: I am interested in earning the reward checked below: 
| Please send me at once the complete details about your liberal 
| offer. I enclose 2c stamp to cover postage and mailing charges on 

the Clutch Pencil. 
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_] New Zealand Rabbits 


C) Fine Roll Film Camera 
C) Hamilton Hunting Rifle 
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Equip your Fordson with BOSCH 
and it will perform like a thou- 
sand dollar tractor. It will start 
easily and quickly, give more 
power, smoothness and flexibility 
and “it will prevent all ignition 
troubles. 


Bosch Fordson Ignition is rugged, 
waterproof and dustproof. It 
won’t wear out or become trouble- 
some and it delivers big, fat sparks 
that keep the plugs clean. The 
Bosch Throttle Governor prevents 
racing and stalling, saves oil, gas 
and repairs. You can adjust it 
from the driver’s seat. 





The Bosch Fordson Attachment 
will pay for itself in a season, and 
the improvement it will make in 
your Fordson will amaze you. 

AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORP. 
Main Office and Works: Springfield, Mass. 
Branches; New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 


DEALERS—Write to the nearest Branch and qualify 
asan Official Bosch Dealer and sell the Bosch line. 
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He was near enough to hear their words. 


Cal was ; 
: it ain’t as big a passel o’ 
'd get from a city but 
I ‘low ye think it was worth yer trip down 
anoke.” He chuckled. 

“Aw, it wasn’t so bad,” said the other. 
“T'll tell yeh, bo, it was one o’ the easiest 
cribs I ever cracked, and any time yeh 
get a line on another soft lay like this, 
yeh pipe me off and we go fifty-fifty again, 
same_as this job—see?”’ 

Cal nodded and spat tobacco juice re- 
soundingly - the opposite wall of 
the mine shaft. “Goin’ to count out m 
share o’ that-air money now?” he asked, 
pointing to the bundles of currency in his 
companion’s hands. 

Tom saw that he must act at once if 
the culprits were to be caught before they 
made their get-away. But he was un- 
armed, powerless, while these two had 
guns that they would not hesitate to use. 
He could not hope to overpower them by a 
surprise attack, so he realized it was the 
part of discretion, if not, indeed of valor, 
to retreat immediately and summon help. 
A sour grin flitted across Tom’s features at 
the thought that Cal might be able to 
argue himself out of being arrested by 
his uncle, the sheriff, but at least the 
other man could be caught, and the bank’s 
money saved. 

Tom lost no time on acting on his plan, 
and his haste was his undoing. He 
stepped back gently enough, half turning 
from the glaring torchlight, but his foot 
came down on the edge of a loose rock on 
the floor of the shaft and tumbled it to 
one side. 

Instantly the two men behind him were 
on their feet, guns out and flashlights fo- 
cusing on Tom. He flung himself flat on 
his faee at the very moment that one of the 
guns spat fire, and he heard the bullet 
smack against the rocks beyond him. 
Another shot rang out, but Cal and his 
companion had not located him yet, and 
Tom lay motionless, breathing scarcely 
at all for fear the sound would carry. 

“Come on, Barry, thar’s somebody 
back yonder!” said Cal after the second 
shot. ‘We must ’a’ got him, one of us.” 

The two crept forward, lights flashing 
everywhere, guns poised for emergency. 
Tom knew it would be suicidal to attempt 
to escape now; they would shoot him 
down before he could rise to his feet to 
run. 

It was Cal who saw him frst, his spot- 
light landing squarely on Tom’s pros- 
trate figure. 

“Dam if it ain’t Tom MacDowell!” 
exclaimed Cal. “Get up and give an ac- 
count o’ yerself!’ He ce his rival 
who had won the one girl of the Gap whom 
Cal thought worthy of his own great per- 
sonal attainments. 

Tom stood up, facing his captors in 
silence. Cal stepped up and searched 
him for a weapon. 

“How long ye been in yere, Tom?” 

“Follered ye when ye come,” was his 
curt answer. “Whut ye doin’ with all 
that money from the bank?” 

The man called Barry swore and raised 
his gun toward Tom, but Cal’s arm 
brushed it aside.- “Le’ me ’tend to this- 
yere spy, Barry,” he admonished. ‘Tom 
ye’re a-lyin’ if ye say ye seen ary cent o 
money in this mine! That is——’” he 
grinned at his companion in sudden in- 
spiration—‘“unless ye brung it in yere 
yerself, Tom. 


money as 
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in town that ye’d have a right smart time 
of it provin’ ye didn’t take the money. 
How come the sheriff let ye out of jail?” 
“He didn’t put me in,” replied Tom. 

| “T’m out on bail. And “ 
| “Out on bail, air ye? Then they’re a- 
goin’ to try ye for robbin’ the bank all 

right, and here ye stand accusin’ a couple 

o’ honest men o’ doin’ it! Well, Tom, I 

}got a mind to go on down and get the 
| sheriff to come up yere and get ye with the 
| goods—that is, with jest enough o’ the 
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goods to convict ye. It’d be up to ye to 
explain whut become o’ the rest o’ the 
money.” 

Barry broke in upon Cal’s raillery. 

“Ye better leave the sheriff out o’ this, 
bo. Hé’d want to know all about me 
bein’ here—see? And I might ferget he’s 
yer uncle and greet him wit’ a dose o’ lead 
from me gat.” 

“Then we better tie him up and—and 
let him take his chance on gettin’ out,” 
suggested Cal Webster: “Got that rope 
ye had last night?” 

B went back to the rock from be- 
hind which he had brought out the money 
and he came back with a rope. A few 
seconds later Tom was trussed up, arms 
and feet, and slung against the wall of the 
mine shaft, despite all the struggles that 
he dared make in the face of Barry’s 
menacing gun. The fumes of the burnt 
powder from the revolver shots a few 
minutes before filled the air and made 
Tom sneeze once or twice. 

The two culprits repaired to their former 
spot and began deliberately to count out 
the money and divide it. They talked in 
lowered tones and their movements were 
surreptitious, but for all that Tom was 
able to see for a certainty that the money 
had been wrapped up originally in the 
paper bands that his Conk used. Scraps 
of the torn paper littered the floor of 
the shaft when they finished. Then came 
the bonds, but Cal was chary of risking 
any of them for future disposal; he knew 
it would not be safe for him to try to sell 
them. It would direct suspicion his way. 
So he prevailed upon Barry to give him 
the equivalent of half his share of the 
bonds in cash, and then he turned over all 
the bonds for the Roanoke crook_to capi- 
talize later in his wider field of activity. 

At length the two completed their 
division of tke spoils. They arose and 
shook hands over their transaction. 

“Ye can hide in yere until nightfall, 
then I'll have a hawse at the mouth 
o’ the mine fer ye to ride acrost the ridge 
and nobody’ll see ye. And ye can keep 
an eye on this-yere sneak thief whut 
follered me. Don’t let him get away if 
ye have to shoot him full o’ holes!” 

“Goin’ to leave him in yere to die?” 
There was no concern in Barry's voice, 
only a mild curiosity at what fate this 
trussed-up captive would suffer. 

“Reckon so, unless we want him tellin’ 
folks whut he seen up yere today. No- 
body’d believe him, anyways, but we 
better let him starve hisself to death up 
yere jest to play safe.” 

Again the two men shook hands and 
Cal turned to go. With a leering grin he 


pease d beside the helpless Tom and 
cked him sharply in the ribs. The 
echoes of his own laughter mingled with 
those of Barry’s as they saw Tom wince 


in pain. 
PART VI 
OMING down from the MacDowell 
cabin toward noon, Hester Boone 
decided to take the short cut. It was 
nearly lunch time and she had promised 
her father she would return in time to 
prepare it. Tom’s mother had taken the 
news Of her boy’s arrest with that stoicism 
— to mountaineers when the 
aw obtrudes itself upon their daily lives. 
Hester guided Dixie off the main road 
down the _ og she had forced the 
gray mare the less traveled trail 
that cut off perhapsa mile from her 
ie down the slope toward her home. 
Nixie did not take kindly to picking her 
way among the undergrowth and rho- 
dodendron that overran the short cut 
in places that almost lost the semblance 
of a trail. Hester let the mare have free 
rein, however, in choosing the going, for 
even on the longer road she couid not have 
forced Dixie to more than a canter. 
The events of the morning weighed 
heavily upon Hester. She lost h in 
contemplation of what effect they would 


have on her future and Tom’s, and 
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meanwhile Dixie, groping along half-blind 
thru the weeds and underbrush, lost her 
way completely. Then 

The mare's front feet slipped, doubled 
up beneath her, and in an instant both 
steed and rider went plunging heels over 
head into the tangled brush and stunted 
trees that covered the sides of the old 
cave-in that had marked the doom of the 
mine! 

The weight of Dixie’s body crashed 
aside the bushes and opened up a passage- 
way for the girl to come tumbling after- 
Down—down—clutching frantically at 
mere twigs and bits of grass, Hester felt as 
if she were falling thru to the bottom of 
the earth. Her own startled cries min- 
gled with the squeals of the frightened 
beast. Then everything went black 
before her eyes and she lost consciousness 
just as she landed in a heap, down thirty 
feet from the treacherous rim of the cave- 
in. Dixie’s moans, now, were the only 
sound fora time... 

> * . > 

It was a half-hour before full realization 
of her plight came to Hester. She aroused 
gradually from her swoon, felt of her legs 
and arms to see if any bones were broken, 
then scrambled to her feet. Dixie was 
motionless, a half-dozen yards away; one 
glance at her twisted body told Hester that 
the decrepit old animal had died of a 
broken neck. But the problem now was 
how to get herself out of this predicament. 
The sides-of the cave-in were steep and 
the stunted underbrush scarcely strong 
enough to afford a person of Hester's 
robust build much hope of‘ ascending to 
the top. 

She retrieved her revolver, which had 
been thrown from the scabbard in her 

“tumble, and stuck it in its place. She was 
stiff and sore from the fall, no doubt of it; 
she saw it would tax her utmost nerve and 
strength if she were to haul herself up the 
precipitous walls of this cave-in. 

Of a sudden her thoughts of escape 
were shattered by the sound of a pistol 
shot—then another—and, strangest of 
all, they seemed to come from the very 
bowels of the earth! She turned, startled, 
a-tremble, and searched for an explanation 
of these shots that had seemed right 
behind her. Was somebody trying to 
shoot her—and why? 

Like a flash the thought came to her 
as she peered into the underbrush of the 
cave-in. There was somebody inside the 
old mine, and she must have heard those 
shots thru the opening from the cave-in 
into the shaft. Immediately she began to 
investigate, and her assumption gained 
support when she came upon a ragged 
opening into the mine working, half 
hidden by brush and weeds. 

A moment she hesitated, then drew her 
revolver and held it before her as she 
stepped uncertainly into the darkness of 
the mine. A wave of fear swept over her 
for a second, a wholly feminine impulse 
to turn and run from an unknown danger. 
Then curiosity and her natural courage 
took the upper hand and she went for- 
ward gingerly, halting every few steps 
to listen and peer into the darkness ahead. 

A hum reached her ears now, voices, 
she made out after a moment’s intent lis- 
tening. Forward again she went, and a 
slight turn in the mine brought her into 
view ef the whole scene in the mine 





chamber where Barry and Cal Webster | *Sj 


had had their rendezvous. Tom was lying 
against the wall, bound hand and foot. 
The other two were talking and counting 
over money, more money than Hester had 
ever seen before in her whole life. 

She stifled a cry a-borning on her lips. 
Then Tom had been caught after all, and 
here were the men counting the money to 
see if he had lost or kept back any of it! A 
feeling of weakness came over Hester 
but it left her when sudden rage demandex 
recognition. What if these men had 
caught Tom—they would not take him 
down and prove it against him! Not 
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‘00 and $8.00 SHOES 
el at +566 ~ Boys’ at $445 


W. L. Douglas name and portrait is the 
i ole tit oan SG ing 
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satisfactory service wear shoes that 


bear this trade-mark, 





for Women 





Made of a rade of Brown Kid; 
also ws a4 a in F bere Oxh A bright tan Russia Calf Oxford for 
pattern. A very neat model of the Men on a wide brogue last. New, at- 
corrective with splendid fitting tractive pattern with black stitchin 
ities. The corset effect gives and eyelets. Patent Leather Cork We! 
IMFORT and SUPPORT to the and trimming around top; rolled heet. 
ARCH. Exceptional service at a A smart style that is very popular 
low price, $7.60. this Spring inthe large cities. $8.00. 


W. L. DOUGLAS shoes are demanded by more people than 
any other shoes.in this country. They are put into all of our 
116 stores at factory cost. We do not make one cent of profit 
until the shoes are sold to you. It is worth dollars for you to 
know that when you buy shoes at our stores 


You Pay Only One Profit. 


NEVER have you had the opportunity to buy such wonderful 
shoe values as you will find in W. L. Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 
shoes in our retail stores and in good shoe stores everywhere, 


W. L. DOUGLAS name and price are stamped on the sole 
which guarantees full value and protects the wearer against 
unreasonable prices. If you do not live near our store, ask 
your local dealer for W. L. Douglas shoes. Insist upon having 
the kind and style want. If he cannot supply you, refuse 
substitutes. Write i cattle showing how to order shoes by 


mail, postage free. 
W. L. DOUGLAS SHOE COMPANY 


IX 182 Spark Street, Brockton, Mass. TS 
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while she had a in her hand and 
breath in her body! Guilty or not, Tom 
needed her now, and she would not fail 
him. 

The two men—she recognized one 
presently as Cal as he faced into the 
light—finished: their handling of the 
money and started toward Tom. Hester, 
her left hand pressed tight against her 
side to still her fast-beating heart, her 
right hand gripping the revolver, crept 
forward as stealthily as Tom had once 
done when following his quarry from the 
other end of the mine shalt. 

Cal and the other man stop beside 
Tom. Hester saw them shake hands, saw 
the stranger turn back, then saw Cal 
deliberately kick Tom in the ribs until 
the mine echoed with the laughter of the 
two tormentors. 

Hester saw red. A flame of fire spat 
forth from her gun—another, and a third 
—before she regained her senses! But 
there was no answering shot, only the 
shrieks of Cal and his companion for 
mercy! Their guns had fallen from their 
hands as they tried to draw them, fallen 
from fingers palsied by panic at this sud- 
den onslaught of lead and fire. A bullet 
struck Barry in the shoulder and sent him 
to the floor of the mine shaft. Cal 
slumped to his knees, quivering in every 
muscle. 

Then from out of the shadows of the 
mine chamber the straight firm figure of 
Hester Boone stepped, gun still leveled 
menacingly upon her sweetheart’s captors. 

A sputtering of profanity burst from 
Cal and his wounded comrade. Tom 
MacDowell, straining at his bonds, cried 
out joyfullly at sight of Hester. 

“Hester, how did ye get in here?’ he 
called. In a few words she told him of her 
accident. Then her features clouded and 
she motioned with her gun to Cal. 

“Untie him quick, Cal!’’ she command- 
ed. The cringing youth obeyed. Tom 
hastened to pick up the weapons that had 
dropped from Cal’s and Barry’s fright- 
ened grasps. 

“Come on, Hester honey, I reckon 
we better take these two down to Cal’s 
uncle in Larksdalee Him and Major 
Henderson will be powerful glad to find 
that the bank ain’t a-goin’ to lose a cent. 
I heard them a-countin’ it out atween 
theirselves jest now, and it fits into. what 
we found was missin’ this mawnin.”’ 

He smiled blankly at the two men. 
Hester thrust her gun back into its scab- 
bard and put one arm around Tom’s 
waist. On tiptoes now, she raised her lips 
and kissed him lightly on the cheek. 

“I knowed ye didn’t do it, Tom—but 
I’m plumb ashamed o’ myself for doubtin’ 
ye even fer a second.” 

Tom looked hurt. “When did ye 
doubt me, Hester girl?’ 

“Why, I reckon—it must ’a’ been a few 
minutes ago when I seen them countin’ 
the money, with you tied up like they’d 
caught you. So right aways I 
shootin’ to save ye, Tom.” 

Tom smiled into her solemn brown 
eyes. “If that’s what ye done when ye 
thought I was guilty, it’s a good thing for 
Cal and his friend that ye didn’t know I 
ie or ye might ’a’ killed ’em 
aead! 


A PLAN THAT DRAWS CROWDS 
Continued from page 22 


solos and chorus, one-string broomstick 
fiddle solo as g as any I ever heard, 
cartoon sketches, negro speeches and all 
that goes to make up a small negro min- 
strel show. It was an uproarious enter- 
tainment and everybody enjoyed it. 

Light lunch is sometimes served after 
the program. This seems to me unneces- 
sary, especially after a long program. 
But that is up to the committee on ar- 
rangements. You see the committee know 
& year in advance just when their unit 
is to put on the show so there is no excuse 
for lack of preparation, . 
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UNION CARBIDE 
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Y¥ prolonging sunlight, promoting health, and reducing fire hazard, Union 
Carbide makes life longer. 

1, Scientific analysis proves Union Carbide Gas light to have more of the 
elements of pure sunlight than any other artificial light—thus it adds a few 
more hours of daylight. 

2. Further analysis proves that Union Carbide Gas light consumes prac- 
tically no oxygen from the atmosphere— and oxygen is the most vital, essential 
part of the air we breathe. Union Carbide Gas light insures an unimpaired 
supply of oxygen and thus contributes to health. 

3. Exhaustive research by highest insurance authorities demonstrates that 
Union Carbide Gas light is safer than the illuminants it replaces. It is easier 
on the eyes than any other artificial illuminant. It saves oculists’ and doc- 
tors’ bills by eliminating eyestrain. Eyestrain causes many ills which result 
in mental and physical depression and shorten life. 

In general appearance Union Carbide.gesembles crushed granite. When 
dropped in ordinary water it produces the gas which is used for lighting, 
cooking, water-heating and ironing. This contact with water is accomplished 
by a simple, easily understood, automatic apparatus known as a generator, 

. which requires no attention except occasional recharging with Union Carbide 
and water, and emptying of residue which then 
gives useful service as whitewash, soil corrective or 
germicide. 

From this generator the gas is piped throughout 
house, barns, hen-houses or other out- buildings, by 
means of small iron pipes which are concealed and 
do not disfigure walls or ceilings. 

Union Carbide itself comes in the Blue and Gray 
sheet steel drums which are such a familiar sight at 
freight stations, docks, and express offices throughout 
the world. They are shipped from more than 150 
conveniently located Union Carbide warehouses, 
direct to the user, at factory prices. 

Next to the home itself, no expenditure brings a 
greater measure of comfort and satisfaction than a 
modern Carbide Gas lighting and cooking plant. 

Brilliant Carbide Gas light in the poultry buildings 
increasesegg production during fall and wintermonths. 

Attractive booklets are ready for you. Send for them 
today. 
































UNION 
CARBIDE 


Always packed in blue 
gray drums. 


Union Carbide in genera- 
tor sizes is supplied by 
us direct to consumer at 
factory prices, through 
more than1s0 Union 
Carbide warchouses, 
There is one near you, 









UNION CARBIDE SALES COMPANY 
30 East 42d Street, Dept. K-10, New York, N.Y. 
Please send me, witheut obligation, information on UNION CAR- 
BIDE Lighting and Cooking. 
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e of a Carbide Gas Lighti d Coo Pi 
Note: Every owner of a rbide Gas Lighting an king Plant am NOW 
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should write us, so he will be kept advised of our lowest direct-to-con- 
sumer prices and nearest warehouse address, and his name placed on 
our mailing list for future felpful service. , 








a Carbide user. 























SAVE 50°A ROLL 
Wards RADIO ROOFING 


We ntee it for 15 years—it 
standard weight should last many more. 


ff Don’t confuse this full-weight 85- Sens tor Pree 


le 
pound roofing with cheaper, lighter Bzsmine tt! Cut tonen! Tost it. by — a 
' you need, Catalogue No. 


roofing sold at the same price. 
Lay it over old roofs. There is ,,0*ger ths roo! 

—™ enough in one roll to cover 100 shipped. 

ae square feet—yet a roll costs only 

~ $1.86, with nails and cement. 


WARDS 85 
Etech | Fire Underwriters Approve it 
SOR adic Rooting is surfaced with red 
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Mantles 
To Get The Best Light 


FOR your Coleman Quick- Lite 
Lemp and Lantern, or any other 
gasoline lighting device,Genuine High- 
Power Coleman Mantles are best— 
for pure white brilliance, long service 
and rea) economy. 


Coleman Mantles are full size, cor- 
rectly shaped, and knit to the proper 
mesh for good light. They are made 
ef long fibre Egyptian cotton. They 
have re-enforced patented tottom, 
giving double strength where pressure 
is greatest. They are saturated with 
the purest of light-giving chemicals 
by the special Coleman process. This 
is why Coleman Mantles give better 
light and last Jonger. 


Coleman Mantles are best for 
(leman QuickLite 


Lamps and Lanterns 


—just the right size,shapeandtexture Werk 
perfectly with gas tip and air-intake in pro- 
ducing the splendid brilliance that has 
made the Quick-Lite famous. 
,, Use only the Genuine. Look for the nome 
Coleman” on the manties you buy. Pvy 
them by the package. More then 3¢ 000 
Dealers and Jobbers sell Coleman Mantles. 
If vovurecant supply you. order direct frcm 
nearest office— Dept. 5. F. 67. 


Made Only by 
,@ The Coleman Lamp Co, 
Wichita Philadelphia Los Angeles 
\ Canadian Factory: Toronto 
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MY FAVORITE SHRUBS 


By M. N. 


HE three most valuable shrubs in 
my estimation are the syringa, hy- 
drangea and snowball. ey are all 
white, but what is more chaste and alluring? 

The syringa is a graceful bush, and will 
grow in any well-drained soil, even under 
trees. In the spring it is literally loaded 
with very fragrant Slices that are single, 
with long pee stamens. The odor, in 
the evening, permeates the whole yard. It 
has the main crop of flowers in May, but 
will bloom sparingly at intervals thru the 
summer. The syringa should be pruned 
immediately after blooming as the flowers 
come on the old wood. 

There are several varieties of the 
hydrangea, but my favorite is the magni- 
ficent American species, the arborescens. 
It attains a height of five or six feet and 
about the same breadth. It is an ever- 
bloomer, the flowers coming in large, 
flat umbels. The individual bloom is 
small, but there are fifty or sixty in a 
bunch, and so closely together it has the 
appearance of a ele flower the size of a 
man’s hat. After blooming, the tiny 


flowerets turn a delicate shade of pink 








The Japanese snowball is free from the plant 
lice pests of common snowball 


and green, keeping their shape until 
gradually blown away by the wind. 

The hydrangea is liable to grow straggly 
if neglected. I prune mine to within six 
or seven buds from the ground, very early 
in the spring. Strong sprouts will then 
appear by the dozen, and every shoot 
means a bloom. 

This shrub does not enjoy the hot sun 
all day, a partially shaded location that is 
partially protected from strong winds 
seems to be the most desirable. 

Last, but not the least in importance, is 
the beautiful snowball. It seems as tho 





Syringa makes itself a favorite on 
almost any lawn 


every one in the land should be acquainted 
with this graceful shrub; but evidently 
they are not, for too few yards are adorned 
by their attractive lov>2liness. 

They are well named, for truly their 
blooms resemble balls of snow four or five 
inches in diameter, and these are so ES 
fuse as to almost hide the foli which 
itself is charming with its crinkled edges. 
The snowball wil: in time grow to the di- 
mensions of a small tree, but may be 
pruned into any size desired. This should 
be done as soon as the shrub is thru bloom- 
ing in the spring, 


WILCOX 


In ordering a snowball plant, care should 
be taken to order the Viburnum plicatum, 
or Japan variety, for the other species is 
bothered greatly by millions of the small 

reen and black lice that appear in count- 
ess numbers as soon as the leaves unfold, 


literally covering both leaves and flowers, 





Hydrangea arborescens 


sucking their juices until the leaves wither 
and turn brown. 

I have tried all kinds of remedies in 
an effort to eradicate the pest without any 
satisfactory results, and finally was com- 
pelled to dig up my snowball and replace 
with the Japan variety, which is immune 
from insect injuries of almost all kinds. 


SOME SATISFACTORY GARDEN 
FLOWERS 


The most satisfactory flower that I 
have ever cultivated in my garden is 
hardy phiox. It is a splendid bloomer, 
even in the dry, hot summer months. 

I started out with a very small bed of 
phlox. From this, by separating the 
clumps and by sowing the seed each fall, 
I have large beds of it. When sowing the 
seed I generally plant in a low flat box 
and place this on the north side of the 
house. This manner of handling has 
given me better results than planting seeds 
directly in the flower beds, for I found that 
quite often the fall rains washed the seeds 
away. Some of my — have grown as 
high as four feet, while the fragrance of 
eA nee attracts many humming 


Another flower with which I have had 
very good success is the canterbury bell. 
I made a small hotbed, just a square of 
four boards, which I covered with glass, 
and here I sowed my seed in early March. 
I left the small plants in this hot until 
June, when I transplanted them to the 
flower beds in the garden. They Ww 
rapidly after being transplanted ty 
fall will become fine thrifty plants. They 
do not bloom until the second year, so that 
fall I covered them with a light layer of 
leaves and over this, to keep the winds 
from blowing the leaves away, I placed 
twigs and dead branches. The next spring 
Iremoved all thiscovering and found them 
soon growing and blooming. Such a 
variety of blossoms as I had! Some were 
dark blue, some light, some lavendar and 
some pink, and some were of the cup and 
saucer variety. They bloomed all sum- 
mer, but the plants last only two years. 

My foxglove I raised and ¢ for in 
exactly the same manner as I did the 
canterbury bells. The foxgloves, however, 
will seed themselves, and once you have 
them started you have them “for life.” 
This plant is beautiful if planted in thick 
c'umps and it also does remarkably well 
‘f planted around the edge of masses of 
shrubbery. 

The delphinium gave me quite a bit 
of trouble. I sowed seed and bought 
— The seed came up, but the plants 
ater died, and then the plants I had pur- 
chased died. Finally I sowed my seeds 
again in the fall — _ a in soil com- 
posed princi of clay. ey came up 
and thrived hood them and then 




















sprinkled bonemeal around the stalks. At 
last I had success and while I had to give 
them more attention than other plants, J 
felt more than repaid when I saw the 
delicate blue blossoms.—S. T., Ill. 


BRIGHTEN UP THE GARDEN 


I can remember Grandmother’s garden 
had two long narrow beds of flowers on 
each side of a walk that ran the whole 
length down thru the middle of it. These 
beds were planted to many kinds of 
flowers, both hardy and annual, and were 
always a bright spot to greet her as she 
worked. Mother also always had her beds 
of flawers in the garden, and we children 
always were permitted to pick some of the 
prized blooms, so we early learned to love 
flowers. 

It is much easier to grow flowers in the 
garden than in beds on the lawn and the 
garden is where we work so much in sum- 
mer. Let us have a small part set aside 
for flowers and when we go out to work 
they will welcome us, and we wili feel 
rested as we gather a bunch of blooms for 
a vase for the table.—R. B. 


GAILLARDIA FOR YOUR GARDEN 


For those who enjoy a wealth of flowers 
that will literally take care of themselves 
and will thrive in the hottest sun, the 
gaillardia is the one to be recommended. 

















Gaillardia is a plant without which > rg is 
no complete flower garden. Read this arti- 
be aed you will readily see why 


There are three distinct varieties, first, 
the annuals, which should be so 
where they are to bloom. They are as 
double as an aster, and all shades of-red 
and yellow. They will literally hide them- 
—ee in flowers from midsummer until 
rost. 

Then there is the perennial branch of 
this interesting species, that will bloom the 
same year, from , if planted early. 
These are all single and very striking in 
appearance; a brilliant, rich coppe 
scarlet, each petal margined or tipped wit. 
golden yellow. They have a thick, leathery 
glaucous foliage, sprawling in habit, and 
will need at least three feet of room each 
way. Clipping the seed pods with the 
a will add greatly to the flower dis- 
play. 

The latest addition to the gaillardia 
family is a strong, upright grower, called 
the Portola, which originated in Cali- 
fornia. This variety wi w to three 
feet in height. The flower are held 
on stiff stems, holding the blooms erect. 
hey are of extraordinary size, three and 
four inches in diameter, the petals broad 
and overlapping, and spread out flat, mak- 
ing & very symmetrical flower. 

All of the gaillardias make a,beautiful 
and lasting bouquet for house decoration. 
—Mrs. M. N. W., Kansas. 
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caller . 


Circling . . 


crops. 





Fun with the Gun, picking ’em off 
with “Marksman” or “Super-X” 


A “baited” field . . . a hiding spot nearby 
. . . a few plaintive pleadings with a 


. . and watch these black devils 
come! CROWS! Often hundreds of them! 
. sweeping . . . flapping black 
“bull’s-eyes” for your rifle or shotgun. Real 
sport for sportsmen—protection for the 


Scare-crows only scare— Western cleans 
them out. Hawks, too, owls, ground squir- 
rels, woodchucks, rats, snakes, foxes and 
other harmful vermin. All tempting targets 
that are never out of season, 





Exclusive 
Western 
Developments 


For Rifle 
High Velocity .30-.30 





For Shotgun 
“Xpert”—hard hitting 
“Field”’ for all-round 

shooting 
“Super-X”"—long- 

range load 
“‘Minimax”’—trap load 




























































AMMUNITION 


Free Booklets. Try. Western .22’s— 
shorts or super-accurate “Marksman” 
Long Rifle and note the improvement in 
your shooting. There are Western 
dealers everywhere. Write for booklets 
describing estern’s achievements in 
ammunition. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


411 Broadway, East Alton, Ill. 
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ALLITH-PROUTY “ut \{ at Ys the 


Save Your Doors 


x J 
Many a door goes to rack and ruin ae 4 
because it does not han properly a New Roof 
cr because in constan ams. ae — - 


Save the cost of costly door replace- 
ment by equipping your house, gar- 
age or barn with Allith-Prouty 
hangers—they're inexpensive. 
Made in several styles fur folding- 
sliding accordion, roung-a-corner, 
straight and parallel sliding doors. 
Better write usforfreecircularsorask 
your dealer toshow youthe A-P line. 


ALLITH-PROUTY CO. 























5, Cost of a 












































Send for form “Evidence 
PATENTS of Conception”’ to be 
signed and witnessed, 
Form, fee scheduie, information free. Lancaster 
and Allwine, 427 Ouray Bidg., Washington,D.C. 
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he Book of 
ATTRACTIVE HOMES 


Our free book “Natco Homes,” 

illustrated with pictures and 
floor plans of large and small 
homes of reasonable cost is | 
published especially for pros- 
pective home builders. It 
should be in your possession 
now if you intend to build | 
Natco homes are attractive, 

economical and extraordin- 








arily comfortable. Our book 
tells why. Write for your 
free copy 


NATIONAL -FIRE-PRODFING-COMPANY 
153 Fuhon Butiding, Pittsburgh. Penna. 
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So soothing 
to burns 


A PPLIED promptly to a burn, Gom- 
bault’s Balsam first drives out the 


fire and soothes the intense pain. Then 
its antiseptic qualities prevent infection and 
ypromote quick healing. Always keep it on 
nd for instant use when the need arises. 

In thousands of farm homes Gombault’s 
Balsam is the standard remedy for burns, 
bruises, cuts, sprains, strains, backache, sore 
throat, colds, muscular and inflammatory 


rheumatism, sciatica and lumbago. $1.50 per 
bottle at druggists or direct upon receipt of 
price.~ It’s economical because a little kills 
a lot of pain. The Lawrence-Williams Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, 





GOMBAULTS 
BALSAM 


HEALING and ANTISEPTIC 





Lat -Bottom Factory Prices. 
better quality and lasting satisfaction, 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 
ve great durability—many customers report 15 and 
y ’ service.Guaranteed fire and lightning proof. 
, Free Roofing Book 
Get our wonderfully 
low prices and free 
sam . Wesel! direct 
from factory to you 
and save you money. 
Ask for Book . 
No. 156 
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tt: Bley A | Rae 
Samples & 
Rooting Book 





























Set 
up any place. Send postal for 
Garage Book, showing styles. 
THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
406-456 Vike St. Cincinnati, 0, 

















Take advantage of the many bargains our 
advertisers are offering in this month's issue. 
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NICOTIANA 

The decorative value of the nicotianas 
is not fully appreciated by amateur flower 
growers. They give one’s grounds a de- 
|cidedly tropical appearance, with their 
| large, light green leaves, somewhat te- 





| sembling the tobacco, for indeed they are 
}a member of that family. On account of 
| their ap ance, care should be employed 
in their location. 

There are several shades of the pink and 
there is also a pure white variety. The 
flowers are tubular, with five waxy-like 
petals and are pleasantly fragrant. 

The plants grow very rapidly, attaining 
a height of three feet, with the flowers in 
an immense cluster at the top of a stiff, 
upright stem, literally by the hundreds. 
Nothing can surpass them for a profusion 
of bloom and ease of culture. : 

It is a prolific seed producer, tho count- 
less thousands never germinate, but as 
soon as the hot weather arrives enough 
seedlings will appear to keep up the 
supply. If the elements are favorable a 
plant will be blooming in sixty days. 

They are not exacting as to soil, but 
must have a sunny situation. 

They transplant poorly, as they have 
only one straight tap root, and a bunch of 
leaves close to the ground, which will grow 
two feet in length. 

All of the nicotianas are continuous 
bloomers and will give a profusion of color 
in the garden until cold weather.—M. 
N. W. 


POPPIES ARE VERY SHOWY 

The poppy is one of the most ype 
flowers we have ever grown. It wi 
equal the salvia in dazzling effect. The 
seeds should be sown very early, and as 
the plants will not bear transplanting, and 
are very fine, it is necessary to prepare the 
bed well for thers. Sow in rows for hand 
weeding, for while young they are sm 
and grow slowly. ‘When a little older they 
| will grow rapidly and be comparatively 
| hardy. 

If sown thickly and early there is 
| seldom any trouble getting a stand. The 
| seeds are very low in price, so can be used 
|freely. There are several varieties but 
| I like to get a mixture of the double sorts, 
|for even then we will get a good man 
|singles and semi-doubles, tho these lack 
jnone in beauty. They self-sow and will 
come up very early of their own accord 
when established.—R. R. 


WITH THE PEONIES 

The peony is so beautiful that we will 
not do without it and yet we regret its 
short blooming season. This can be 
remedied to some degree by planting sum- 
mer blooming plants so they will bloom 
against the background of the peony foli- 
age. One of the best plants for this is the 
polyantha roses—baby ramblers. They 
are constant bloomers from peony time 
until fall. I especially like the Catherine 
Zeimet or white baby rambler tho a com- 
bination of red and white would be nice. 
Another flower that blooms well and 























Limbers SS 
lame muscles 


Muscles are likely to be stiff and sore 
after unaccustomed exercise. Limber 
them up quickly with Sloan’s. Stroke 
it on gently. You don’t have to rub it 
in. Fresh blood is sent straight to the 
exhausted tissues. “Fatigue poisons” 
are swept away, the aching stops, the 
muscles regain their elasticity. Get a 
bottle from your druggist today — 
35 cents. 


Sloan's Liniment “icin 


3548 





We Pay the Freight 







Colonial with ful! ceil- 
and second 


x22" li ) din- 
hig Le 
rooms, bath, linen and clothes 


Price includes all lumber highest 
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hardware, nails, lath, roof- 
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Mar les to choose f: Tauike nearest wilh today 
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for Money-Saving Aladdin Catalog No. 974, 


The ALADDIN Co., Biitih 
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would be suitable would be platycodon of 
the dwarf variety and these come in 
either white or blue. The perennial phlox 
will be rather tall but by selecting the 
more dwarf sorts they will be fine, and 
even the tall varieties will not hide the 
peonies and after they are done blooming 
it would not matter if the flowers of the 
phlox did grow above the peony foliage. 
No garden flowers are more brilliant and 
they are very hardy. All hardy peren- 
nials may be planted in the fall and there 
are a number that would serve the pur- 
pose desired, pinks, snapdragons, shasta 
daisies, dwarf hardy larkspurs and others, 
but not all bloom all summer.—L. PF C 








Just glance at this and the same house below 





TRIMMING UP THE PORCH 


Even if the busy farmwife has neither 
time nor strength to care for porch boxes 
and baskets, wonders may be accom- 
plished with hardy plants and vines. 

Perhaps Hall’s honeysuckle is the most 
satisfactory of all porch vines. It is very 
hardy, the foliage is beautiful and semi- 
evergreen, the flowers surpassingly grace- 
ful and fragrant, it blooms several weeks 
in early summer and occasionally during 
the rest of the season. 

If laid down in the fall and lightly 
covered with sacking it will not winterkill 
at all but will be a mass of foliage in a few 
days after being retrellifed. 

A handy aathed of handling is to train 
it on wire fencing, caught over hooks on 
the porch cornice. The wire can be un- 
hooked or replaced in a twinkling. 

Hardy shrubs and bulbs, once planted 
need little care beyond a coating of 
manure each fall. Those which flower 
long seasons are preferable. The platy- 
codon is one of this type. Its waxen 
flowers of blue or white are borne in pro- 
fusion from June until frost. 

Mallow Marvels, a hardy shrub which 
dies back each year, gives a profusion of 
enormous showy blossoms from August 
on. ‘This shrub increases in size yearly 
and grows several feet high, so give it 
plenty of room. 

Among hardy plants none is finer than 
hardy phlox. Phlox requires plenty of 
water to do its best. 

As a single specimen plant, or even 
with others, the Yucca of the desert is un- 
surpassed. It is evergreen. 

The joy of hardy things lies in the 
knowledge that they are there, ready to 
come up and grow and bloom without the 
labor and delay of planting seed and 
waiting till near frost time to get results. 
—P. H. P., Mo. 





Can it be denied that shrubs and flowers 
make a world of difference? 
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Don’t you think some im- 
provements, and maybe 
a new building or two, 
might be a pretty good in- 
vestment this spring? If so, 
why not 


BUILD SO THEY 
WON’T ROT OUT 


You ave a Ist class judge of ma- 
terials. Therefore you will of 
course insist on genuine 


“TIDEWATER” 
CYPRESS 


the true “WOOD ETERNAL.” 
because it “stops repair bills 
before they begin.”’ 


Probably you zould use the 


FREE BOOK OF 
Standard PLANS 


with 8 FULL-SIZE Actual 








All FARM Needs 


(OF Course) 


CUT OUT FUTURE REPAIRS 


ee 
| . COMPLETE WORKING PLANS 
~THE WOOD ETERNAL™ 
Se 


YPRESS 









[2 SUPPLEMENTS] 





POCKE 








WORKING DETAILS 


Write today. No cost or obl ion 
whatever. Just ask for Vol. 20, 
Our purpose is to help you get your 

ing-money’s-worth. We'll leave 
it to you to use genuine “Tidewater” 
Cypress for ped own sake. Bul de 
sure youGET the real stuff——mnot ‘*just 


3 BARNS —+ POULTRY MOUSE HOC 
HOUe - § DOUBLE CoRNcris 
E~! SPECIAL PRAME sity 











as good.” Identify it by the Arrow 
Trjde-mark, shown below, on the 
end of every board. But first get 
Vol. 20. Please address 


CYPRESS 



























Southern Cypress Mfrs. Assn. 


160 POYDRAS BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
or 160 GRAHAM BUILDING, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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INSIST ON TRADE-MARKED GENUINE “TIDEWATER” CYPRESS AT YOUR 
HE HASN'T IT, LET 


US 


KNOW 
































where else. And on the farm, 
should be carried in a pocket 


time. The car, the tractor, farm ma- 


chinery and other things re- 
quire the attention of pliers 
often. MoToR KiT Pliers are 
THE pliers for general use be- 
cause of theif sturdy construc- 
tion and their wide range of useful- 
ness. Five or six inch sizes, each 50c. 
Hardware or accessory stores. 


CRESCENT TOOL COMPANY 


214 Harrison Street, 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
Originators of the 
CRESCENT WRENCH 





CRESCE 


MoToR KiT Pliers’ 


“One for the house and one for general use 
around the farm.” Pliers are just as neces- 
sary in the home as they are any- 


pliers 


all the 
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CRESCENT 

# TOOL CO., 

@ Jamestown,.N.Y. 
o Gentlemen : 

? Please send i 

¢ §-inch Motor Kit Pliers 

- and........4-inch Moter Kit 
Pliers. You will find 
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WISHBONE OR BACKBONE 

RANDMA SQUEERS viewed the 

sorry-looking remains of the Sun- 
day roast chicken with a merry twinkle 
in her keen old eyes, as two of her 
grandchildren clamored for the last re- 
maining wish bone of the fowls. 

“Queer, isn’t it,” she commented, “how 
much that platter tells about human 
nature?” 

“Don’t exactly see the point, mother,” 
said her son. 

“Use your eyes and you will, John. 
For instance, how many wishbones are 
left on the platter?” 

“Couldn’t find one with a microscope.” 

“Well, that time you did use your eyes. 
Now, how many backbones can you find 
among the bedraggled remains?” 

“Looks as if about all that is left is 
backbones—one, two, three 
of them,” counted John with 
elaborate gestures. 

“What a practical example 
of the fact that human na- 
ture prefers the wishbone, 
not only around the family 
table but at the big feast of 


girls need sympathy and the parental 
experiences of folks who are not elderly. 

they can manage that part of the new 
life they need not worry about whether 
the clock hands were going up or down 
ao the words were said uniting their 
ives 

Now there is a good deal to Mrs. Par- 
son’s little homily, for too long have we 
been applauding the fact that young men 
and women are cautious about getting 
married to the point of waiting years in 
order to have all the comforts and some 
luxuries of life before they begin the 
new life together. The sight of a couple 







THE DREAMER 


life.” 

“But, grandma, ” challenged 
one of the children, “one 
can’t pull the backbone.” 

“Nevertheless, if you choose 


Dream, little girl on the window-seat, 


Pressing the pane with your features sweet; 


Dream of fairyland, pixie, and elf; 


Dream of your full-grown fairy queen self; 


Dream thru the sun or storm or night 


the backbone it will always 
pull you thru,” answered the 
dear old soul with an odd 
smile that endeared her still 
more to the adoring hearts 
of her family—Mrs.A.C.H. 


TURNING BACK THE 
CLOCK HANDS 
"TH parson went home 

from a wedding chuck- 
ling all the way over a hap- 
pening that was new to him. 
he couple were to have 
been married at one minute 
after 8:30, thus insuring good 
luck according to an old 
superstition that the hands 
of the clock must be going 
up and not down, but by 
some unforeseen happening 
it had to be delayed. Some 
of the relatives and the bride 








For dreaming will keep your little life bright. 


Dream, sweet Mother with babe at your breast, 
Let dreams overarch from the East to the West; 
Dream with your husband of babe as he grows; 
Dream thru your gladness and toilings and woes; 
Dream of your Lord who helps you to win, 
For the Dreamer a victor ever has been. 


Dream, Grandmother, our dear Dream Queen, 
Alone by the fire in beauty serene; 
Dream of the old days beyond recall, 
Dream of your kin and neighbors and all; 
Dream of reunion in Heavenly clime, 
For the Dreamer sees glory at evening-time. 


—By Chauncey R. Piety. 





April, 1924 





of living that makes a home of a few 
rooms, and puts happiness above furni- 
ture and bonds <A laid away. No 
one in his senses would urge boys and 
girls to rush into matrimony, but for 
young people to wait year in and year 
out in order to begin where their parents 
leave off is little short of criminal. Hap- 
piness and success for parents and chil- 
dren are not built on material wealth, 
and the young couple who climb the 
ladder hand in hand are more likely to 
succeed than those who must have every- 
thing comfortable and secure before they 
are married. At any rate it is worth 
thinking about when the children of good 
homes are so scarce and those in the 
tenements so numerous. Surely the spint 
of our pioneer ancestors ought to inspire 
young folks to sane thinking along these 
lines, since from the humble 
homes of the past came the 
men and women who made 
history and who will con- 
tinue to make it while young 
men and women enter rev- 
erently and in the fear of 
God in the morning of life 
and not in the afternoon— 
Hilda Richmond. 


NATIONAL MUSIC 
WEEK 


AMONG all the “weeks” 
thru which we pass in 
these days of strenuous con- 
centration, none is more 
worthy of attention than the 
national music week which 
is to be held this year for 
the first time, May 4th to 
10th. For farm people it is 
a return to the era of sing- 
ing schools which were so 
much fun a few decades ago. 

Community singing at the 
schoolhouse or ch or at 
one of the homes in ‘the 
neighborhood is easily ar- 
ranged for. With someone 
to play a spirited accom- 
paniment no formal leader 
is needed. 

Not long ago I saw a clever 
stunt employed to keep 
} os singing up to time. 














herself worried considerably 

















until some resourceful guest 
happened to think that the 
clock hands might be turned 
back and the wedding would still come 
off at the appointed hour and with the 
clock hands going up. All went merry 
after that as the proverbial marriage 
bells, and probably nobody but the par- 
son saw the humorous side of the eae 
thing. 

“And to think,” said Mrs. Parson to 
whom he told the occurrence, “that a 
little thing like that would remove all 
fear and uneasiness about bad luck when 
nobody ever thought of.the other way in 
which they had turned back the doz 
hands. There that couple have been lin- 
gering on the verge of matrimony for 
ten years past, waiting until they could 
live in a certain style and never once 
thinking of what they were missing. Now 
here they are well on to middle age and 
expecting somehow that the hands of the 
clock of life will be turned back so they 
will en 7. all the experiences of young 
married folks. If they bring up a family 
they will i at the grandmother and 
grandfather age when their boys and 





newly wed at thirty-five or forty excites 
no emotion but that of smug compla- 
cency at their common sense, while a 
woman 0: forty with her first baby has 
seemed entirely proper in the new 
scheme of thinking. As - matter of 
fact it is most pathetic when people who 
have deliberately waited years in order 
to enjoy luxuries in their new home 
attempt to rear children and give them 
the same rights that young f accord 
their babies. By the time a man is forty- 
five and a woman is forty the experi- 
ences of youth are so far back that they 
expect the youngsters to be old men and 
women in nine cases out of ten. “They 
are so youthful in spirit,” is the com- 
mon expression when gray-haired par- 
ents get their first baby, but however 
true that may be they are not youthful 
in body and the infirmities of the flesh 
are not to be headed off. 

So, i of discouraging youthful 


marriages, let us help the young folks to 
a better understanding of that simplicity 


was in a gatheri of 
about two hundred farm 
bureau women around the 
luncheon tables in a tearoom. 
First the leader asked the women to 
“clink” softly on their water glasses with 
fork or spoon in time to the song they 
were singing, for there was no piano. 
The musi clinking made a pleasant 
accompaniment to the song 
Next the women were ‘asked to clink 
their glasses only at the pauses. in, the 
song, and this was even more effective. 
Try it at your next chub- meeting, and 
try to have a meeting occur during the 
national music week. It is pleasing to 
ee oe ee eee ee eee 
bonds of music.—G. A. C, 


An effective method of fighting moths 
is to clean and sun garments, imme- 


diately roll them with naphthalene in 
several thicknesses of unbroken = 
Seal or fasten the ends securely, so 
moths cannot enter in that way. One to 
two pounds of fresh Pye ens 

in any chest as pb nthe ene y. 

well-made cedar is, will k pn 
ments free from moth weemec-¥. i D. 

















SALADS FOR EVERY DAY 


And Sunday, Too yw 


By ELIZABETH DREDGE PIERCE 





a 
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Orange and 
Onion Salad 


= — 

T isn’t so much that the family is tired of eating as it is that mother is tired of 

cooking the same old things, when spring has come! Nothing dresses up an ordi- 
nary dinner or supper as does a salad, and nothing is more interesting to make or 
more needed by our constitutions than the tang and vitamines contained in crisp 
lettuce, spicy dressings and fresh or canned 
fruits and vegetables. 

Of the three salads shown on this page, one 
is to accompany Sunday’s roast beef or pork, 
while the others will do nicely for dessert any 
day of the week. None of them take much 
time to prepare. If head lettuce cannot be had, 
a crisp cabbage leaf or celery tops will do. 

For the orange and onion salad pictured 
above, arrange alternately on a lettuce leaf 
thin slices of orange and sweet Bermuda onion. 
One orange and one onion will serve two to 
four persons depending upon the thickness of 
slices and the size of appetites. Serve sepa- 
rately a French dressing made by beating or 
shaking together one cupful of oil and half a 
cupful of vinegar. Season highly. 








Poinsettia Salad 


LACE a slice of canned pineapple on a crinkly 
lettuce leaf and upon it arrange narrow wedge- 
shaped strips of pimento to imitate the petals of 
a’ pomsettia. Put a round marshmaliow in the 
center and top with a nutmeat. Just before serv- 
ing put on a spoonful of sweetened French dressing 


Blushing Pear Salad 


"THE blushing pear salad illustrated above is especially interest- 
ing. To make it, match halves of canned or fresh pears, fill 
the center cavities with cream cheese, either plain or mixed with 
nuts, and skewer together with toothpicks. Rub red cinnamon 
candies, commonly known as “red hots,” over the top to give the 
fruit a pretty blush, and place a spray of rose leaves or other 
convenient greenery at the stem end. Serve in lettuce cups with 
sweetened French dressing. 

Since there is not space on this page for showing and describing 
all the lovely salads we wish to give you, we have prepared a 
sixteen-page booklet called “Salads for All the Year Round,” a 
photograph of which is shown at the left. It contains illustra- 
tions of and directions for making ever so many delicious salads, 
all of them having been chosen especially to fit the needs and 
desires of busy farm women. 

If you will send three two-cent stamps to cover postage and 
mailing, we shall be glad to send you the book, “Salads for All 
the Year Round.” Address your letter to Editorial Department, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, and enclose stamps. 
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GIVE THE GIRLS A CHANCE 


“What delicious cakes! I must get 
your recipe,” exclaimed Mrs. Arling as 
she nibbled at a delicate cup cake. 

‘You probably have it,” responded her 
neighbor. “Mary made these cakes using 
the recipe the girls learned last spring in 
cooking class.” 

“You don’t mean to say that twelve- 
year-old Mary made these all alone?” 
“ “She has often done the baking this 
summef since she had domestic science 
last year.” 

‘Well, it didn’t seem to me that they 
learned much in that cooking class,’’ re- 
sponded Mrs. Arling. ‘Helen used to 
tease me to cook last winter and I let her 
help a few times, but she always wanted 
, do things differently than I do. She 
inted to stop and measure everything; 


” 


W 
that’s such a waste of time. 
“Mrs. Arling, do you remember when 

1 first learned to cook?” 

‘I should say I do. It was after I was 
married and such a time as I had for the 

rst year.” 

“Do you want Helen to go thru the 

me process some day if she has a home 

her own? Don’t you see that now is 
he time she is interested in cooking? Ina 
ear or so she will lose this interest and 
never care to learn. When she is eighteen 
you will be wishing that Helen liked 
housework better and wondering why it 
is that she hates to go into the kitchen. 
What if she does do things in a different 
and perhaps a better way? Let her 
measure carefully, even down to a grain 
of sugar, and use twice as many utensils 
as you would use. 

‘Praise her efforts when they are eat- 

le and sympathize when the unexpected 
happens. My Mary gets two meals each 

eek by herself now. She carefully plans 
it she is going to serve and then in- 
vestigates the cupboard and refrigerator 
» see what is on hand and does her own 
buying, if necessary.” 

[he advice which Mrs. Arling was given 
by her neighbor is advice which, if fol- 
lowed, will help to smooth the path for 
many future housekeepers. The stuffed 
baked potatoes which were the result of 

hour’s cooking class were especially 
delicious and the schoolgirl rushes home, 
xious to try them again. She is met 
with the declaration that stuffed potatoes 
are too much bother; plain baked ones are 
plenty good enough. Chocolate cookies 
ut in oblongs like dominoes are produced 
school but too often the girl’s enthusi- 

: efforts to make some at home on 
iturday are squelched by being told to 
it them round; who ever heard of cutting 
okies into strips with a knife! 

Give the girls a chance to practice at 
me. What if the end of the cookin 
ssion does find flour liberally distribu 
r cook and floor, and every spoon in the 
kitchen cupboard dirty? Many mothers 
ve been pleasantly surprised to find that 

r girls had learned at school the art of 
washing dishes and keeping their working 
table clean. At any rate take advantage 

vhatever youthful enthusiasm they 

y have, for this is the time when you 

v either teach them to respect the work 
of the home or to despise it.—W. H. 


CHEATING OLD AGE 


There are dozens of ways that the 
ekeeper may cheat old age by sav- 

ng her strength and energy. Reaching 
over sinks that are too high and bend- 
ng over tables too low are foolish en- 
neces and great backache-producers. 
ting down to iron is awkward at 

but it grows more natural and does 

with tired, aching feet. 

_ Keeping a book or magazine in a 
handy place in the kitchen so that you 
may sit down and relax for a short while 
ery morning or while you are waiting 

r the family to come to dinner is won- 
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Inspection ! 


There is‘no “maybe” about Armour’s Star 
Hams. Every one bears Uncle Sam’s official 
stamp—‘‘U. S. Inspected and Passed.” 


This means that “‘the meat and animal from 
which this ham was prepared received five rigid 
inspections by trained U. S. Government Vet- 
erinarians. It was found to be wholesome 
meat—from a healthful animal.” 

So an Armour’s Star Ham is not only of the 
finest quality —from the best hogs you ship us 
—but it is safe food. And this is important 
when you consider that only 65% of the meat 
sold in America is Government Inspected. 


ARMOUR 4&2 COMPANY 
Chicago 










Packing House Secrets 


Because of the meat packing industry, 
as typified by Armour and Company, 
live stock is as negotiable as liberty 
bonds. It can be turned into cash at 
the prevailing rate any day in the year. 








derfully good for anyone—J. B. W. 
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| extremely easy to do, and makes the dress 





| heels sometimes make the ankles of grow- 
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| different ways of arranging her hair and 
|adopt the most becoming one.—G. A. C. 
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DRESSES FOR COMMENCEMENT 


Luckily the day of elaborate dresses 
for high school graduates has passed, and 
girls and their mothers are united in 
wanting just the prettiest, most tasteful 
frocks that they can have without spend- 
ing too much money. A very nice custom 
instituted in many high schools is that of 
the girls making their own dresses, in sew- 
ing class, keeping the cost to a reasonable 
average. 

White silk seems out of lace because 
it looks too much like a bride’s dress, but 
there are ever so many lovely white cotton 
materials among which one can find the 
very thing she wants. White organdie, 
voile, dotted swiss and net are all service- 
able materials which will do = for at 
least another season, and charming 
frécks can be made from any one of them. | 

Some girls are a bit stouter at this age 
than they will be a few years later, and 
they will be wise to avoid organdie and 
choose one of the softer, more clingin 
materials. White voile, simply trimm 
with hand hemstitching makes a beautiful 
graduation frock. The hemstitching is 


worth several dollars more. A square 
or V-neck will probably be most becoming, 
but avoid a round neck for the girl whose 
face is full. On the other hand, round or 
square necks with soft or plaited collars 
are best for the girl whose face is thin 
since these designs make her face look 
fuller. 

Besides hemstitching, tucks, points, 
folds, and bias trimming are all better 
choices than an overuse of lace, insertion 
and ruffles. They are smarter looking, and 
keep their smartness thru repeated wash- 
ings and ironings 

The cieutendin to a frock are of just 
as much importance as the frock itself, 
tho it is sometimes hard to remember that 
whens one’s mind is running entirely to 
dresses. With a white dress low-heeled 
white shoes should be worn. The girls’ 
clothing clubs thruout the country have 
done wonderful work in convincing us 
of the need of wearing the right kind of 
shoes at all times. Dark shoes with light 
dresses usually emphasize one’s feet just 
as white shoes with dark dresses do. High 
ing girls thick and ugly, besides looking 
out of place on those girls. 

The underwear to be worn with the 
graduation frock is important also. It 





should be white, very plain and in one 
piece, but it should be of soft material, 
unstarched, so that one may look as 
slender as she really is. 

Little need be said about the way of 
wearing the hair when almost every high 
school girl and her older sister are wearing 
theirs bobbed. Bobbed hair seems to -be 
| no longer a fad but an accepted fashion, 
land a sensible and becoming one in most 
cases. Each girl must experiment with 


SAVING CLIPPINGS 

Save all the large envelopes euch as 
calendars or advertising matter come in 
and use them for filing away clippings 
magazines. 

One woman cuts out all the interest- 
ing suggestions for parties and enter- 
tainments of all kinds and keeps them 
in one of these envelopes. When she 
wants to give a party of any kind she 
has a large fund of ideas for decorations, 
games and stunts, refreshments, and so 
forth, to choose from. Her parties, be- 


—Mrs. A 


April, 1924 





Your Prettiest Frock 


You choose a hat or frock 
for its becomingness, but 
do you know that a per- 
fume should be chosen 
for the same reason? The 
perfume you select should 
exactly suit your type. It 
should be as becoming as 
your prettiest frock. 


COLGATE’ ° 
Perfumes 


come in many lovely 
scents—from delicate 
flower odors to rich bou- 
uets and mysterious 
iental blends. There are 
perfumes to suit every 
type. Your store has them. 
They come in handsome 
bottles or by the ounce. 


Make This Test 


kt is easy to select the right per- 
fume with the Colgate Perfume 
Test, and lots of fun besides. 
This famous test has shown 
countless women howto choose 
the perfume that suits them 
best. Write for the three minia- 
ture vials, (illustrated below) 
perfumers test slips, and direc- 
tions for making the test, and 
enclose a 2c stamp. Address 


Colgate & Co, Dept. 87-P, 
199 Fulton St., N 


ew York City. 























Soap to Cleanse 
Ointment to Heal 
Absolutely Nothing Better 

















ing well planned, are always successful. 
. L. D. 
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pe em ey trial offer, one film devel- 

AK ex six prints and one enlargement 
= best film, all for 25 cents silver 


PURDY’S STUDIO, Box 14-E WELLS, MINN. 
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NOTE—AS many questions upon points of etiquette 
e answered in this department as space will 
,ddress your letters to Editorial Depart- 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, and be | 
gn your name. Unsigned questions will not 
nswered No names will be published Those 
g personal answers will please enclos? a two-cent 
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TRAVELING TROUBLES 


Honeymoons and vacations bring nu- 
merous questions to the minds of those 
of us who have not hitherto found it 
necessary or possible to do a great deal of 
traveling by train. Simple problems loom 
large, but the first rule in overcoming 
this kind of stage fright is to watch what 
your neighbors do and then—sometimes— 
do likewise. 

If you are to make a night journey, it 
will be necessary to reserve a section or 
half-section (upper or lower berth) some- 
time in advance. The porter will carry 
your luggage into the pullman car and 





will assign you to your place. He is at 
your service from then on, and must be | 
rewarded at the end of your trip by a tip 
of fifty’cents or more, depending on how | 
much he has helped you. 

When it is time to go to bed the porter | 
will make up your berth for you. You 
may call him at any time by means of the 
little bell between the windows. Take 
your bag, which has in it your comb and 
brush, tooth brush and paste, soap and 
washcloth, nightgown, slippers and a 
dark kimona, to the washroom and get 
ready for bed. If you must occupy an 
upper berth, the porter will bring the lad- | 
der and help you up when you call him. 

When the announcement is made that 
breakfast, dinner or luncheon is ready, 
as the case may be, you will make your 
way to the diner. Be courteous about 
waiting if that is necessary, and about 
all things while traveling. A girl traveling | 
alone need never worry if she will merely 
be quiet and dignified. She need not be 
haughty and cold in the least, but should 
keep a little wall of reserve between her- 
self and casual acquaintanees. 

If two persons traveling together have 
a stateroom, they need not concern 
themselves at all with the rest of the 
passengers, for everything they need is 
contained within that room. They may 
go to the diner for meals or they may 
have them brought to their stateroom if 
they so desire. 

Questions and Answers 


“Will a pretty organdie dress be all 
right to wear for a wedding dress when I 
am married at home on a June afternoon?” 
an Indiana giré wishes to know. 

It will be quite all right. Your maid of 
honor should also weaf a pretty light- 
colored summer dress. , 

\ Nebraska girl is also troubled aivout 
what to wear for her wedding. She is to 
be married at the minister’s house. 

A traveling suit or dress is the best 
choice for such an occasion, or a good- 
looking silk afternoon dress. A bouquet 
is hever carried with such a costume, but a 
corsage bouquet of flowers that harmonize 
with the dress should be provided by the 
groom and is worn pinned at the belt. 

“What things should be taken in the 

itcases when going on a honeymoon 

asks a Wisconsin girl who does not 
here they are going or for how long. 
uswer to this question depends 

upon the kind of place you are to 

If you are to be on the train most 

time, W ith occasional stops at hotels, 

nly ordinary traveling things with 

nt changes of underwear so that you 

t be embarrassed for clean clothes. 
'-looking traveling suit or dress and 
it, with gloves, hat, shoes and stock- 
hat belong with it, and an afternoon 





'o wear to dinner oceasionally will 
t you will need.—Bertha Averille. 
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Don’t Leave Film 


on your pretty teeth 


See how this new way 
combats it 


Your teeth are coated with a vis- 
cous film, You can feel it now. Even 
when you brush teeth, much of it 
clings and stays. 

That is your teeth’s great enemy. 
That is what mars their beauty, that 
is what destroys them: 

Let this-free test show you how 
millions now combat it. 


That cloudy coat 


Film is that viscous coat you feel. 
It clings and stays, because old-way 
brushing cannot effectively combat it. 

Soon it becomes discolored, then 
forms dingy coats. Teeth by the mil- 
lions thus become unsightly. 

Film also holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. Germs breed by 
millions in it. They, with tartar, are 
the chief cause of pyorrhea. 

No one can hope to escape such 
troubles without fighting film. 


Now there are ways to do that, due 
to modern research. One way disin- 
tegrates the film at all stages of 
formation. One removes it without 
harmful scouring. 

Dental authorities have proved these 





Protect the Enamel 


Pepsodent disintegrates the film, 
then removes it with an agent far 
softer than-enamel. Never use a 
film combatant which contains 
harsh grit. 











Pepsadénl 


REG.U.S. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


Based on modern research. Now 
advised by leading dentists 
the world over. 


methéds effective. A new-type tooth 
paste has been created so all might 
apply them daily. The name is Pep- 
sodent. 

Leading dentists the world over now 
advise this method. Careful people 
of some 50 nations use it every day. 


A test will show 


Pepsodent results are very quick 
and convincing. It does more than 
fight film. It multiplies the alkalinity 
of the saliva. That is there to neu- 
tralize mouth acids. It multiplies the 
ptyalin in saliva. That is there to di- 
gest starch deposits on teeth. 


These combined results bring 
quickly a new conception of clean 
teeth, 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the vis- 
cous film. See how teeth become 
whiter as the film-coats disappear. 

What you see and feel will soon 
convince you that this method -is 
essential, Cut out coupon now, 





10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 846, 1104 8. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, UL. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 











Only one tube to a family. 











47 Six Jewels; 14-Kara 
a7 White Gold Filled, Han 
Engraved $ guaran- 
teed time-keeper; a regular 
4 $15.00 value, Really given you 
y for selling our High Grade 
yg” ~=Gold Medal Candies on easy plan in 
our catalog. Most astonishing offer 
ever made by a reliable company. y 
other valuable prizes given F for sell- 
fngonly 15 boxes of our Fine Candies, Be first in 
your section. Write today for quick selling plan. 
AMERICAN CANDY CO., Dept.15, LANCASTER, PA. 


€ carry no ts from 


We Pay $8 a Day 


taking orders for guaranteed 
aamery for men and women. 
1 styles and colors. 


Written guarantee with each pair to wear and give satis- 
faction or new hose free. Steady daily income. Full or 
are time. No experience necessary. Low priced. Our 
lk hose lead . Take orders for six to ten pairsaday. Repeat 
orders increase every month. ——_ delivery iy 
teed. For a steady, year round bi ess there is noth- 
ing better than this line. Write for territory and eamples. 


JENNINGS MFG, CO., Hose E-93 Dayton, Ohio 
SWITCHES, BOBS, CORONET BRAIDS Etc. 
Mape From Y 


m Your Own Comsings or Cut 











Ham. Sew~p For Free Srvie Roox.ier. 
MRS. E. VANDERVOORT, DAVENPORT, 1OWA 





ants we do not feel perfectly safe in guaranteeing 
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KEEP THE FACE YOUNG 


April, 1924 


From time to time we hear some busy ° } 
farm mother say, “It’s all very well to a 1CE O ove 
talk about looking fresh and young and 


all that but when you have to work all 
day long and far into the night it’s just 
no use thinking about taking naps in the 
afternoon and patting cold creams and all 
the things done by the women who have 
time for them.” 

Nine times out of ten when working 
women—whether in the shop or office or 
on the farm—have the “blues,” it is 
because they feel they haven’t the chance 
at life that other people“have. Really, 
tho, the worker has a much better chance 
because the woman who doesn’t work 
usually thinks too much about herself. 
She is ill when the worker wouldn’t 
allow herself to be. She frequently pities 
herself, which is a bad thing for any one 
to do. 

Women who work must learn how to 
rest. Learn to seize the idle minutes in 
the store or office or home and relax. When 
you are by yourself let your lower jaw 
drop. When you lie down lie perfectly 
flat without a pillow and let go utterly 
— as tho you were going to disintegrate. 
Jo this for five or ten minutes. Learn to 
relax at an instant’s opportunity. 

When you are invited out to dinner or 
to any social event, remember your face 
really matters more than even your 
clothes, tho I do not deny clothes really 
are important. But do take time before 
dressing to cleanse the face thoroly with 
cold cream and a good astringent. Then 
after bathing lie down perfectly flat and 
let go of everything that belongs to every- 
day problems. Let your jaw drop for a 
little while, then think a smile and soon | 
you will feel the muscles of your face | 
pulling up into a real smile. 

Once in a while, perhaps every six 
weeks, or a day or two before some really 
special event occurs when you will want 
to look particularly well groomed, try a 
special face treatment. Wash the face 
“thoroly good,” as my children say, with 
warm water and plenty of good toilet 
soap. Rinse well and then using a bath 
towel wrung out of quite hot water steam 
the face. Do this several times and then 
apply cold water or rub the face with ice 
and pat dry. Do not rub the face with the 
towel as the skin is very tender. Apply 
lemon juice or witch hazel and when dry 
use your favorite cold cream. Wipe with 
cotton or a very soft cloth and powder, 
using as good face powder as you can get. 
See that it is suited to your skin and put it 
on carefully making sure it is not in 
yatches. Happily the day is gone when 
~~ powder was considered a tool of the 
devil. Everyone is now expected to use 
it and a woman is considered not perfectly 
groomed when she fails to do so. 

We feel happier when we know we are 
looking our best and by being happy we 
enjoy our friends more. Undoubtedly 
they enjoy us more, too.—Mrs. F. B. M. 





REJUVENATING HATS 

Light felt or velour hats are very pretty 
but they soil easily and are difficult to 
clean at home with the ordinary clean- 
ing swlutions. You can clean it, how- 
ever, if you are fortunate enough to be| 
able to match your hat with a suede 
shoe cleaner which comes in powder! 
form or in a stick that is applied like 
powder. Use a felt pad or a stiff brush 
and ‘work the powder well into the mate- | 
rial by brushing in both directions. ~ After | 
you have rubbed the powder in well, | 
take it outdoors and brush vigorously to | 
remove any excess powder. You may 
make-it a darker tone of the original 
color or even a different color if your 
hat is a yery light color to start with. 

Feather trimmings can be made to 
match your hat by painting them with 
oil paints mixed with gasoline—J. W. 
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Refrigerator Bowl 
Send 15 cents in coin and your 
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Also request descriptive circular 
on the Nesco Perfect Water 
Heater, approved by The Good 
Housekeeping Institute. Makes 
running water available in 
any home that has or can have 
running water. Economical and 
easy to operate. 


MN 





An Exacting Test 
for Any Oil Cook Stove 


A slice of toast—golden brown, crisp, tender 
—dquickly made on the Nesco Perfect Oil 
Cook Stove, proves the clean, clear, blue 
flame that rises high through the grates. It 
heats up the toaster thoroughly. and toasts 
the bread without soot or odor, making it 
inviting and delicious. 

Perfect combustion in the Nesco Perfect 
Burner with the famous Rockweave non- 
burnable wick, gives an intense,* clean heat 
combined with real fuel economy. One 
burner burns 25 hours on a gallon of oil. 

The Nesco Perfect, with its clean, intense 
flame enables you to fry, bake, boil, roast, 
preserve, broil, as well as toast; in fact, cook 
any food, any way—meantime keeping the 
kitchen cool and saving fuel, time and labor. 

You will find it worth while to see the Nesco Perfect 

demonstrated at your dealer. The low price will 

surprise you. Beautiful 16-page book, “A Perfect 

Seroant in Your Home,” sent on request. 


Address: National Enameling & Stamping Co., Ine. 
Adoertising Department, Section K , Milwaukee, Wis. 


NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING CO., Inc. 


St.Louie Granite City, Ill. New York Milwaukee 
Baltimore Chicago New Orleans Philadeiphia 
Licensed Canadian Manufacturers: 
Dominion Stove & Foundry Co., Penetanguishene, Ontario, Canada 





NESCO PERFECT 


O/L_ COOK _ STOVE 
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MY CONVENIENT FOOTWEAR 

When I am about the house at my 
work, I like comfortable, well-fitting 
shoes. In fact, they are indispensable to a 
busy farm woman. 

It seemed that the common house 
slipper with one strap was the best outfit 
[had yet found, providing it had a medium 
low rubber heel, but when it came to going 
out in the deep snow or in the mud and 
slush of spring their usefulness was greatly 
diminished. Even with the use of rubbers 
or overshoes they proved to be almost a 
failure. Rubbers were always coming off 
and overshoes were rather clumsy and 
not well suited to all seasons. 

I couldn’t decide just what would be 
best until one day it was decided for me, 
when the man of the house. brought me 
home a pair of knee boots. They proved 
to be just the thing. 

Now I wear slippers with cotton hose 
thru the warm weather and woolen ones 
when it is cold. When I have wood and 
water to get in or chickens to feed, it 
takes but a moment to remove my house 
shoes and slip into my boots, and | always 
have dry feet.—Mrs. M .M. 





WORDS TO THE WISE 

Oh, yes, I got a bright idea or two from 
Julia, just as I hoped to. They say we 
see whatever we are looking for, and if I 
keep on looking for housekeeping hints, 
everywhere I go, I’ll soon have a wonder- 
ful collection of ‘hows and whys.” 

I sat in Julia’s ever-tidy kitchen and 
watched to learn how it stayed that way. 
Her floor seems never to be spotty, as 
mine does, and I noticed when working 
with anything wet she held it over the 
sink or table, not letting it drip on the 
floor. A pail of water stood right by the 
stove so she could fill her kettles without 
carrving water across the room. When a 
splash did land on the linoleum, she took 
a cloth from under the sink ahd wiped it 
up at once, instead of leaving it to dry 
there and collect dust. 

She had plenty of neat pan-holders, 
some near the stove and some in her 
roomy pockets. That obviated the hasty 
seizing and flinging around of dish 
towels, of which I am regularly guilty. I 
know those towels, draped here and there, 
give my kitchen a wild look and I was 
just feeling virtuous over my resolution 
to make holders and have my towels on 
their rack, when a glance at Julia’s rack 
gave me a new standard of neatness. Each 
towel was hung straight and even with the 
Whai a different looking corner 
from mine, where the towels were so 
badly scrambled, harum-scarum. 

|! came home resolved to revise my 
working methods, and see if I could have 
a workshop as calm and as restful as 
Julia’s.—Mrs. W. H. 
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QUICK QUAKER 


Cooks in 3 to 5 minutes! 


Here’s a vigor breakfast in-a-hurry. Ask your grocer for 
Quick Quaker. Cooks in half the time of coffee, faster 
than eggs, ready before plain toast! 

So start the day right with a HOT breakfast—best for 
you, best for the youngsters. 

Same plump flakes as regnlar Quaker Oats, the kind 
you’ve known. But cut thinner and partly cooked— 
smaller flakes that cook faster, that’s the only difference. 

All the rare Quaker flavor. All the nourishment of the 
world’s premier vigor breakfast. 

Ask for the kind of Quaker you prefer—Quick Quaker, 
or regular Quaker Oats. But be sure you get Quaker. 
Look for the picture of the quaker on the package. 


QUAKER OAT PEANUT LOAF 


2% cups Quaker Oats 1 teaspoon salt 
2 cups flour 5 teaspoons baking powder 
1 cup chopped peanuts 1% cups milk or water 


1% cup molasses 1 egg 
Put oats and peanuts through food chopper. Add flour which 
has been sifted with baking powder and salt. Add molasses, 
egg and liquid and stir well. Place in well greased loaf 
pan, let stand 10 minutes and bake 50 minutes in a medium 
oven (350 degrees.) 


Regular Quaker, too. 2 styles at your grocer’s now. Quick Quaker 
and regular Quaker Oats, the kind you’ve always known. 


Quaker Oats 

















The kind you have always known 
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“Son, There’s 
One Thing I’m 
Certain About’ 


HEWN a father sees sturdy 

health and vigor in his chil- 
dren, he can be certain they’ ve had 
good food. For only foods which 
contain nourishing, energizing ele- 
ments give that firmness of body 
and glow of health in which par- 
ents take pride. 


Fortunately for the younger gen- 
eration, parents are taking more and 
more interest in what nutritive ele- 
ments different foods contain. In 
Karo, for instance, they learn there 
is a large quantity of the vitalizing 
element Dextrose, which supplies 
fuel to the body and puts energy 
into the blood and tissue cells. 


Thus growing children not only 
find Karo delicious in flavor, but 
get energy and glowing health from 
it. The Blue Label and Red Label 
Karo are equally nutritious. 

5 . 
Dat 22S 


sure of the best. 


FREE: A booklet about Dex- 
* ftrose every mother 
should read. Explains why children 
thrive on Dextrose. Sent free with beau- 
tifully illustrated 64 page cook book. 
Write Corn Products Refining Com- 
pany, Department A. Argo. lil. 
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APRIL FOOL, MR. FOX 
It was only the first day of April, but 
spring had really come. Every day it grew 
warmer, the sun stayed up a bit longer, and 
the clover grew thicker and thicker. The 


forest was wide awake now. “Thump, 
thump, thump!” came the sound of Speck 
Flicker’s bill as he bored holes in one dead 
limb after the other. Mr. and Mrs. Billy 
Chick-a-dee seemed to think he was mak- 
ing homes for them. They followed him 
about and considered moving into each 
new hole, but decided after all to stay in 
the old knot hole in the oak. Under the 
pine tree Mrs. Mourning-dove was gather- 
ing a few sticks together to make a nest. 
In the top of the tree Mrs. Red Bird 
worked at her nest, sharply scolding Mrs. 
Mourning-dove as she did so. 

“You are very foolish, very foolish in- 

deed, to build your nest on the ground.” 

“But I like it here, and my babies will be 
able to walk out and get their exercise 
much earlier than yours will,” replied the 
Dove. This sweet-tempered lady bird 
never liked to quarrel, so she said, “Isn’t 
it nice to have spring come so early?” 

Bunny Puff Ball from the doorway of 
his home under the pine was lazily watch- 
ing the dove build Red nest. She was so 
close he could have reached out a long 
ear and touched her. He chuckled to 
himself. 

“Huh, if the twin squirrels and a certain 
little rabbit hadn’t kept Mr. Groundhog 
from seeing his shadow, they wouldn’t be 
making nests this early. No, sir, there 
would be snow on the ground.” 

He opened his sleepy eyes—what was 
that? 

A big red fox was creeping up behind 
the little dove, busy there on the ground. 
He was just ready to spring upon her! 
Bunny did not hesitate. He shot out of 
his door, right under the fox’s nose, and 
away! At first the fox was too surprised 
to move, then he turned and ran after the 
little rabbit just as Bunny thought he 
would. For where will you find a fox that 
would not rather have a fat rabbit for 
dinner than one small bird? 

Bunny was not the least bit afraid. He 
always enjoyed an early morning run, and 
he felt certain the fox had come some dis- 
tance and would soon tire. They went on 
and on. At length Bunny, himself, grew 
tired. He doubled back on his course, 
wondering what he would do if the fox 
kept up the pace much longer. He was 
coming to a patch of sweet clover and the 
fox was close behind. What would he do? 

He ran on, and what do youthink? The 
Mad March Hare peeped out of a patch of 
clover and winked at him. 

“Hide in the clover! I’ll fool that old fox,” 
the wink plainly said, and Bunny grate 
fully disappeared in the thick, green 
growth. At the same instant the March 
Hare shot away in front of the fox, taking 
short jumps and keeping close to the 
ground so as to look like Bunny. 

“April Fool, Mr. Fox! De-de-de,” cried 
Billy Chick-a-dee. Billy had seen Bunny 
dash out to save the little lady bird and 
had followed close behind to see if the little 
rabbit got safely away. 

The fox paid no attention to the noisy 
Billy but followed on after the rabbit that 
seemed to grow larger all the time. The 
hare was making long leaps now, and play- 
ing all sorts of tricks on the old fox that 
had begun to lag behind. His long red 
tongue was hanging out and his heart 
pounded hard against his sides, but still 
he came on as fast as he could. The hare 
slipped behind a tree and then dashed off 
in another direction just as the fox was 
about to pounce upon him. 


April, 1924 
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Times Do 
Change! 


_ Styles in clothing — styles 
in range design and selling 
methods — all have changed 
decidedly since this quaint 
old Monarch trade mark was 
drawn. 

The 1900 Monarch, illustrated 
above, has become the far more 
attractive, immaculate 1924 model 
shown below. 

Monarch salesmen no longer need 
to jump on the oven door, and bang 
the lids together to prove that 
malleable iron cannot break. 

But if it were necessary, it could still be 
done. For we still build the Monarch with 
the same unbreakable, leak-proof malleable 
iron frame we put into the first Monarch 
built 24 years ago. Good baking, fuel econ- 
omy, and long service are still the all impor- 
tant things to look for in selecting a range. 
And no substitute for malleable iron has 





ever been discovered, as a means of building : 


these qualities into a range. 

Go to your Monarch dealer and let him 
point out why these things are true. Or, 
send for our booklet “Fundamentals or 
Frills,” which explains them fully. 

Never make the mistake of accepting any 
substitute for strong, durable, malleable §& 
iron constructiva. 


Malleable Iron Range Co. 
25-14 Lake Street 


MONARCH Coal-Wood and 
Electric Ranges 
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“De-de, April Fool! De-de-dee!” Billy 
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Chick-a-dee screamed, doing his best to 
keep up with them. 


he could hide, but he wanted to see how 
jong the old fox would follow him. In and 
out among the trees they went, in and out, 
and the old hare laughed to himself when 
the fox began to lag behind. Slower and 
slower he went. His eyes had grown dim 
and his muscles ached. Finally when he 
could no longer get his breath, he gave up 
the chase and went. slowly back to his 
den near the top of the mountain. He 
was just as hungry as when he left it and 
uch more weary. ; ; 
m “April Fool! April Fool!’’ Billy Chick- 
a-dee shrieked again, and the old fox de- 
cided he would never come back to that 
art of the mountain again. But what 
Pothered him most was the thought that 
one big fox could not run down one little 
rabbit. He did not know that most of the 
time he was chasing a very wise old hare. 
=—M. J. T. 
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One smile in the home is worth two on 
the street. 

A tablecloth which has been rolled 
looks better than one which has been 
folded, and is easier to keep from creases. 
After ironing fold once thru the middle, 
then roll on a stick or newspaper. 

When a water pitcher has become brown 
on the inside from hard water, let skim- 
milk stand in the pitcher until sour. It 
will then wash clear and bright as new. 

What you are (whatever that may be) 
has its influence in making people what 
they are. 

Cover a kernel of garlic with vinegar and 
put in a closed bottle. Sometimes, when 
making salad dressing, add a new flavor 
by using a teaspoonful of this vinegar with 
other ingredients. 

Paint the springs of the children’s beds 
with light paint to prevent rust stain on 
the mattress. 

A good noiseless door-stop is a woman’s 
rubber heel, nailed to the floor or wall 
where the door strikes. It can be 
bought at any ten-cent store. 

Those who praise themselves always 
blame others. 

Make an indoor clothesline of the 
desired length of white tape, and sew a 
hose supporter loop at each end. Baby 
garments can be pinned to the tape and 
the line is easily put away when not 
needed. 

Do the men in your home use safety 








the blades can handily be wiped on it. It 
will prevent many a bad cut in the good 
towels in the bathroom. 

Pursuing the not-worth-while is always 
a losing game. 

To ravel fringe on heavy goods, draw 
a thread or two at the desired depth and 
slash up to it every eight inches. 

Last year’s hats should be wrapped in 
ussue paper and put away in hat-sacks 
properly marked. Hang out of the way 
in the clothesroom or elsewhere. 

The one who always whines and com- 
plains is too small for the place she is in. 

Greatly improve the flavor of canned 
pears by adding a little crushed pine- 
apple. Two tablespoonfuls to each quart 
will bring out the flavor and make delicious 
juice. 

When you cook granular cereals such 
& cornmeal there will be no danger of 
lumping if you first mix the dry cereal 
with little cold water and then stir this 
paste into the boiling water. 

There are no “fortunate” hours. E 
hour has its opportunity.—Mrs. F, A. N. 


The old hare knew of many places where | 


razors? Hang a square of old linen where | 
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THE ORIGINAL 
GLASS DOOR OVEN 


i Fe® almost a generation the original glass door Boss 


——— 


Oven has been the choice of housewives who know 
the great convenience of visible baking. The glass door 
(guaranteed) through which the baking may be seen at 
all times, prevents over-browning and burning. 

Scientific ventilation permits the baking of different 
foods at the same time. Asbestos lining saves fuel. Even 
circulation of heat to all corners insures uniform baking. 


More Than 2,000,000 Sold 


GuarANTEED to bake satisfactorily on all good oil and 
gas stoves. There is a style and size to meet every re-* 
quirement. The improved, crystal-white, porcelain top is 
most sanitary and easy to clean. See it at hardware, 
furniture and department stores. Insist upon getting the 
genuine stamped with the name—Boss Oven. 

For double economy, use a Boss Oven on a 


BOSS OIL-AIR STOVE 


Built to Save Fuel 


The Boss pays for itself in 
a short time. The intense, 
clean, blue-flame plays right 
against the cooking vessel. 
Cooks quickly with less oil. 
No loss of heat nor blacking 
of pans. Patented OIL-AIR 
burner is regulated by posi- 
tive indicator which controls 
size of flame. 

Equipped with rollers— 
easy to move. 210,000inuse. 
2, 3, 4 or 5 burner models 
with or without high shelf. 
Nearest dealer’s name upon 
request. Send for booklet. 

territories open for 
progressivedealers. Write. 


THE HUENEFELD COMPANY 
Established 51 Years 
CINCINNATE 
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FOR THE EASTER TABLE 


No doubt every farm wife wants her 
dinner table to look just as nice at Easter 
as at any other holiday. A centerpiece 
typifying the Easter spirit is fine and can 
be made by any housewife or by her bigger 
children. 

Take a round piece of wood with rough 
bark on it, about eight inches long and 
four inches in diameter. On one side to- 
ward the end cut a hole in the wood three 
inches high and two inches wide, about 
half thru the little log. This is the door 
of the Easter rabbit’s house. On the other 
end, on top of the little log, bore a half- 
inch hole, to hold a few twigs of pussy 
willows. Then take a serving tray and 
cover with moss or dark green crepe paper 
loosely arranged and set the log in the 
middle of the tray. A little brown Easter 
rabbit with a basket on its back is placed 
before the door. A few more may be put 
on the moss. Take two or more white 
eggshells, fill with little colored candy eggs 
and set beside the door. A few little eggs 
may be scattered over the moss. A half- 
eggshell, filled with those tiny eggs may 
be set beside each dinner plate.—Mrs. A.S. | 


LET’S MAKE A HAT 

Our equinoctial rains will soon be over. 
May flowers will be closely following our 
April showers and we will waken some 
fine morning when the freshening world 
coaxes organdies and gay-flowered hats | 
and gasp, “What hat will daughter wear 
today?” 

After invoicing our available material 
we find we have a wealth of bright braids, 
odd bits of rosy satins and gay taffetas, 
but lack frames. That problem is solved 
when we find very good ones at the dime 
stores. And they are just as cute as 
Edith’s dimple. Black buckram frames 
for the dark silks and braids and white for 
the laces and daintier colors. 

In making any hat, first see that the 
head size of the frame is correct. If it is of 
wire, adjust the head size to fit then fasten 
neatly and securely. Each wire affected 
by thechange will have to be adjusted too. 
If your broken frame is too large cut tiny 
slits perpendicularly in the frame where it 
fits around the head. Lap these edges 
over, sew, then fasten your thread firmly. 
One slit on each side, one at the front, and 
another at the back will probably be 
enough and yet will not noticeably change 
the shape you have selected. 

Always cut and lap the slit places 
exactly alike on either side or you will 
lose the balance of your hat. 

If the head size is too small cut the 
slits the same way and insert pieces of 
similar buckram over the opening, sewing 
the pieces down on all edges. You will 
evolve a much firmer frame if you do all 
your work very carefully. Careless sewing 
rings disaster after a few wearings if 
subjected to the likes of Nebraska’s stren- 
uous weather. Always in_ millinery 
securely anchor your starts and stops. For 
instance a stout pin would hold a pom-pom 
in place where careless stitches would per- 
mit the wind to toss your cherished feather 
over the hedge into the alfalfa field.» Again 
a thread thru and back with a knot tied 
will hold your quill or plume exactly 
in its place better than any continuous 
sewing. 

If your braid is heavy you will not need 
to cover the frame. Personally, tho, I 
prefer to cover the frame with thin soft 
material the exact shade of my braid. A 
discarded silk waist is just the thing after 
a dye bath in the wanted color. A circular 
piece covers the entire crown. Fit it 
smoothly, then sew it firmly, easing in the 
fullness. Cut a bias strip an inch wider 
than twice the width of the brim and as 
long as the outside edge of the brim. Sew 
the strip together. Fit it over the brim 
with the center of the strip on the outside 
edge of the brim and the seam at center 











back. Sew both edges firmly at the head 
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i Cooks Quickly— 
‘Bakes ‘Rapidly 





ECAUSE the short 

chimney oil stove 
burner produces an in- 
tense flame which 
strikes directly on the 
bottom of the cooking 
utensil, the heat gener- 
ated has, in the past, 
caused the early destruc- 
tion of its vital part, 
the inner combustion 
tube. 

This faule has been 
completely eliminated in 
the Lorain High Speed 
Oii Burner by making 
the inner combustion 
tube of ‘*‘ Vesuvius 
Metal” which is not af- 
fected by the destruc- 
tive action of this 
intense heat. 

Therefore, American 
Stove Company now 
gives the following un- 
conditional guarantee 
with each Lorain Oil 
Burner: - 


GUARANTEE 
Should the inner combus- 
tion tube of the Lorain 
High Speed Oil Burner 
burn out within 10 years 
from date of purchase, re- 
placement will be made 
entirely free of charge. 














F GAS is available you'll 

find no cookin: apetence 
to compare wit orain- 
equipped Gas Ranges. One 
easy turn of the Lorain Red 
Wheel gives you a choice of 
44 measured and controlled 
oven heats for any kind of 
oven cooking or baking. 


LO 


OVEN HEAT REGULATOR 











yo in an oil stove is superficial quality. 
The real, deep-down quality that endears an 
oil stove to a housewife is its ability to cook and 
bake rapidly—and efficiently. 

An oil stove equipped with Lorain High Speed Oil 
Burners cooks quickly and bakes rapidly because these 
famous burners generate an intense heat which comes in 
direct contact with the cooking utensil. 

For twelve years all stoves equipped with this burner have 
been giving perfect satisfaction in thousands upon thou- 
sands of homes. Year by year its popularity has increased. 
Last year the demand far exceeded the production, great 
though that production was. 

This wide-spread popularity of the Lorain Burner is due 
to its many exclusive features. For instance, the vital 
part, the inner combustion tube, is made of Vesuvius 
Metal, which is not affected by the intense heat. Read 
the Guarantee. 

Then, Lorain has a patented wick-stop which automatically 
determines the correct lighting- and burning-poifit of the 
wick, which with the Lorain Burner are one and the same. 
Again, there are the tapered combustion tubes which pre- 
vent “boil-overs” from reaching the wick. Then, too, the 
construction of the oil-well prevents wick-sticking and 
makes re-wicking easy. The famous Lorain Wick outlasts 
all other wicks and seldom requires trimming. It, too, is 
an exclusive feature of the Lorain Burner. So is the large, 
smooth-rimmed Red Wheel which makes wick-adjust- 
ments easy. 

The nearest dealer who sells oil stoves equipped with this 
remarkable Lorain Burner will lain these important 
features to you. You'll have no difficulty in selecting a 
Lorain-equip Oil Stove that just suits you as to price, 
size, style and color. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Oe ean hae ee 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Cooking Appliances =»? 


Many famous makes of Oil Cook Stoves are now equipped wit 
the Lorain High Speed Oil Burner, including: 

NEW PROCESS—New Process Stove Company Div., Cleveland, Ohio 

QUICK MEAL— Quick Meal Stove Company Div., Ste. Louis, Mo 

CLARK j;EWEL— rge M. Clark & Company Div., Chicago, lll 
ny Div., Cleveland, Ohio 

Div., Lorain, Ohio 
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DANGLER—Dane'+r Stove Com 
DIRECT ACTION = National 
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OIL BURNER 
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are to be worn this year. 
Give new smartness to 
the hat you have with 


STRAW HAT FINISH 


At Drug and Department Stores 
This Book of / 
Millinery 
Secrets 
Free 






Write for 
your copy 
today 


CaRPENTER- 


Morton ComMPANY 
DEPT.N, BOSTON, MASS, 


Try ‘“COLORITE"’ Fabric Dyes 














Agood old Friend 


Remember the good old- 
fashioned mustard plaster 
Grandma used to pin around 
your neck when you had a 
cold or a sore throat? 

It did the work, but my how it 
burned and blistered! 

Musterole breaks up colds in a 
hurry, but it does its work more 
gently—without the blister. Rubbed 
over the throat or chest, it penetrates 
the skin with @’tingling warmth that 
brings relief at once. 

Made from pure oil of mustard, it is 
a clean, white ointment good for all 
the little household ills. 

Keep the little white jar of Musterole 
on your bathroom shelf and bring it 
out at the first sign of tonsillitis, croup, 
neuritis, rheumatism or a cold. 

To Mothers: Musteroleisalso made 
in milder form for babies and small chil- 
dren. Ask for Children’s Musterole. 
35c and 65c jars and tubes; hospital size, $3. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 





BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 
WHY NOT s2377.,, Serine. Sommer @imms2 


Sing put 
ga’ ing but 
fies, Insects? | bey hundreds of kinds for coh 
jeetions. Some worth $1 to $7 each. Simple 








‘door work with my instructions, pictures, 
pricelist. Send 10 cents (not stamps) for my 
fi strated Prospectus before sending butter- 
Dear, 2ir-Sinclair. Dealer in insects, #3 

ent. 24, Ocean Park, California) 


Wonderful SILK and VELVET BARGAINS 


For Quilts, Fancy Work, Portieres, Etc. Send 
10 Cents for big package of large, beautiful sil, 
remnants, inciuding free quilt designs and agents*® 
catalog describing ovr 4-pound silk, veivet,ging- 
ham ,and other remnant Pareain bundles;also in- 
structions how to earn money at home by sewing 

UNION S. WORKS, 273 FACTORY ST., BOONVILLE, N. Y. 


Successful Farming ads are all guaranteed. 














line, but nowhere else. Trim off any un- 
even parts. 

Instead of covering my frame, I have 
painted my white buckram with dye. Do 
it quickly, let it dry in shape, then sew 
your braid right on the frame. 

Find that heavy ‘thread on the inside 
edge of your braid and keep pulling it, so 
that the braid will fit smoothly the curves 
of the frame. Begin at the back edge of 
the brim, fastening the end neatly. Sew 
the braid around the outside, letting the 
edge project a tiny bit. Keep on sewing the 
braid around and around, lapping the out- 
side edge over the pulled edge. 

The little crown is covered the same 
way finishing the center neatly by pulling 
the braid into a little circle. Then sew the 
loose end and edges firmly. I prefer the 
underside of the brim faced with shirred 
silk or a fancy braid in a different color, or 
with shirrings of fine creamy laces. My 
choice often depends on the material I 
have. The brim facing is sewed on like 
the upper part, only one must be careful 
to keep long stitches from peeping into 
sight. Get a milliner’s needle when you 
buy the frame and get thread to match 
your braids and silks. Then it will not be 
difficult for even a novice to achieve a 
creditable result. 

For variation sew the braid on the 
crown in even rows from front to back, or 
across from side to side. This is an excel- 
lent style if you are using short lengths of 
braid. 

Tiny rosettes of silk and satin buds to 
match the brim facing are usually 
sufficient trimming. Or perhaps a narrow 
two-toned ribbon around the crown, with 
the long ends left free at the back would 
be more becoming to Mary Alice’s 
piquant face. 

Sew the lining in last, then her hat is 
ready for the next occasion unless she 
really needs the little elastic cord under 
her chin. Don’t get that too tight. 

The daintiest little summer hats made 
of gathered Val lace are always becoming, 
but seldom practical. For an average size 
you will need about fifteen yards of narrow 
ace. Cover your frame with white before 
sewing on your tiers of fluted frills. Sew 
only the gathered edge to the frame. 
Very little trimming is required. 

For Between Seasons 
For between seasons the taffeta and 
messaline hats are good. The buckram 
frames are preferable because all too soon 
the wire crowns show unsightly ridges. 
Make the crown high enough as silk is 
inclined to take on a flat appearance if 
the frame isn’t pretty high and firm. 
Of course you can paint last. year’s 
straw hat, and really they come out like 
new. With new trimmings they will 
surprise your most intimate friends. 
A variety of cute cloth sports hats and 
caps can be made to match little suits by 
using the commercial patterns. 
The very dressiest hats of all are made 
of rows and rows of gathered two-toned 
ribbon. Cover the frame with silk 
matching the darker shade. Sew only the 
gathered edge to the frame. Begin at the 
back edge of the brim and sew on row 
after row until you finish at the exact 
center top of the crown. The rows do not 
have to be as close together as braid. The 
ribbon isn’t gathered as full as Val laces. 
Eighteen yards of ribbon will be plenty. 
ig sister can make her own, canetai 
when she has a brand new silk party froe 
and wants a hat to match it. 
Father won’t object to the expense of 
such an adorable hat if every evening you 
feed those little Hereford heifers in the 
orchard, and put the hay in Beck’s and 
Deel’s manger and have their evening’s 
ration of grain in their feed boxes when 
he unhitches after a long day’s work in the 
field. Try it, daughters! You will be 
helping mother and helping father as well 
| as helping yourself.—M. F. R. 
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You'll want 
\ this 


Swans Down 
CAKE MAKING SET 


cv $1.00 


($1.25 west of Denver, Col., $1.50 in Canada) 


So many requests are received by 
us for information regarding the best 
utensils for successful cake making, 
that we have decided to give you the 
benefit of our many years of experi- 
ence in making fine cakes. With this 
thought in mind, we have assembled 
this Swans Down Cake Making Set. 


The utensils included in this set are exact 
duplicates of those used in making the beauti- 
ful cakes you see in our Swans Down Cake 
Flour advertisements. Each one of them is 
the best we have been able to find for the pur- 
pose for which pron You might find it 
difficult to buy all of themin your community. 
We buy the articlesin this set by the carload 
and of course get a very low price. We are 
willing to sell them to you at just what they 
cost us because we want you to have one of 
these sets. It will not only make your cake 
baking easier; you will find that it pays for 
itself many times over. 


The Set Consists of 
Gus Si4-tack heavy ia One 12-in. pat. spatula. 
ngel Food pan, with One set aluminum 
One inch heavy tin _ Measuring spoons 
square layer pan. Set includes sample 
One aluminum measur- e . of Swans Down 
ing cup, marked in ike Flour, also copy 
quarters and thirds. of ‘*Cake Secrets, "’ or- 
One 13-in. slitted wood- _Ginarily sent for 10c. 
en mixing spoon. (The set cannot be broken) 
Right now while you're thinking about it, 
fillin the coupon, clip, and send to us with 
$1, and we will promptly forward the set, 
postage prepaid. 
Igleheart Brothers, Dept. H-4Evansville, Ind. 
Established 1856 
Makers of famous Swans Down Cake Flour 
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Enclose money order or dollar bill 
Icteneart Broruers, Dept.H-4Evansville, Ind- 
($1.25 west of Denver, Col., $1.50 in Canada) 

Attached is $1, for which please send to 
address below onefull set of Swans Down Cake 
Making Utensils. If Iam not entirely satisfied 
with the set I may return it, carrying charges 
prepaid, and my money will be refunded. 
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COOK Without Coal 


Amasing invention does — 











—if) i . 
away with coal or wood, owl 
The INSTANT GAS Oil wan 
Burner enables you to cook La Ye 

in a cool kitchen. Turned \e 

on or off instantly with each al 
meal. Sets in firebox of any 
stove; burns 96% air and 










} ao I eusrantee. 
er : users. 

ial introductory offer and free book, “Scientific Oil Burning.” 
AGENTS, we pay $60 8 week. Writeforfree sample offer: 


INTERNATIONAL HEATING COMPANY 
Dept. A., 117 South 14th St. St. Louis, Mo. 


Colson Wheel Chairs 
and Cripples’ Tricycles 
» Models for All Needs 


The COLSON Co. 
640 Cedar St., Elyria. O. ‘ 


| Write for our FREE Guidebooks and ‘‘Record 

of Invention Blank’’ before disclosing inven- 
tions. Send model or sketch of your invention 
| ntable nature FREE, 


for our opinion of its 





Catalog Free 
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WELL FURNISHED BEDROOMS 


For Modern Farm Homes 


By ALICE ARMSTRONG 


T is true that bedrooms in city homes and apartments are 
used more for living than are those in country homes—tho 
possibly less for actual sleeping—but there is no excuse for a 

dark, ugly, cheerless and airless bedroom in any farmhouse. 
With all outdoors to furnish sunlight and air, why should any 
room be dingy and unbeautiful? 

Frequently the whole character of a drab little room can be 

changed by painting the floor, 
walls and woodwork. Some- 


times the walls are in such bad 
condition that they cannot be 
helped with just paint or paper, 
in which case wallboard can be 
used to cover them up entirely. 
When these are painted in some 
pretty light color (for light 
colors do not get a bit more 
soiled than dark ones) the room 
is ready for furnishing. 

The first rule for furnishing a 
country bedroom, or any bed- 
room except those shown on the 
stage in a musical comedy, is 
simplicity. Let us pretend that 
we are undertaking to furnish 
completely a room which has a 
pretty black painted floor, pale 
gray walls and gray woodwork, 
and an ivory ceiling. It has no 
furniture at all, and everything 
must be bought. 

Sometimes I think that more 
sins are committed against home 
decoration by the people who 
have a comfortable amount of 
money to spend on new things than by those of us who have to 
do the best we can with what we have. As I warned you last 
month, don’t go into a furniture store and pick things indis- 
criminately just because they are pretty and you like them and 
can afford to pay for them. Ask your furniture dealer plenty of 
questions, and tell him about the room that you are furnishing. 
Most dealers are only too glad to help a customer with their 
very best judgment. 

Now as to what things should be put into a bedroom. The 
answer is obvious, for the most part. 

Since a bedroom is for sleeping, relaxation and toilet making, 
there should be a comfortable bed, one easy, comfortable 
chair, a dressing table for a lady and a chest of drawers for a 
man. If you do not have a desk in the living room, perhaps you 
will like to have some provision made for writing in your bed- 
room. A small, inti- 
mate desk may be pro- 

















Beautifully simple is this young girl’s room, with its charm- 
ing four poster bed and comfortable chair and study table 


ness by a four-poster of the more slender lines like that below. 

The colonial Windsor beds are appropriate for our pur- 
pose. In fact there are any number of designs suitable on the 
market, sturdy of make, simple in design and beautifu! in pro- 
portion. Their very character fits into our purpose of inviting 
a rest and sleep. Ornate, fussy furniture does not ever 

long in a country bedroom. Beware of that type. 

Every girl’s room should have 
a toilet table and few things are 
more charming for the purpose 


than a table draped with chint, 
with a mirror hung above. With 
this arrangement a chest 
drawers should be provided so 
that her clothes may be kept 
neatly in order. Much of the 
dignity of living which leaves 
undeniable traces on character 
depends upon such details of 
furnishing. It is inexcusable no: 
to provide a place to keep cloth- 
ing in good order. 

If one does not eare for a 
draped toilet table there are 
many dressing tables of good 

uality and design to be had. A 
chest of drawers with a mirror 
above has great dignity and 
charm. It-may be used either 
in a girl’s or a man’s room. If 
it is used in a girl’s room, she 
should be provided with a full- 
length mirror somewhere else, 
for a full-length mirror is abso- 
lutely essential for a girl's as- 
surance that she is neatly and correctly dressed. 

A man may have a chest of drawers or a chifforobe according 
to personal taste. I daresay many farm homes have unused 
chests of drawers stored away in the attic, of better quality 
than could easily be bought today. Some of them are overly 
ornamented. By taking off the excess ornamentation and sand- 
papering and refinishing they are transformed into valuable 
pieces of furniture. 

Some families still have one of those extremely high, large 
beds which because of its ungainly size is kept in the attic 
There are any number of furniture men today who make a 
business of adapting such furniture to present-day needs. They 
ean cut it down to the necessary size and still preserve its 
beauty of line and proportion. The quality of such furniture 
is well worth the cost and labor of remaking it. 

Always see that the 
furniture is placed in 








vided for this, or a 
table and chair. A 
spinet desk has this air 
of intimacy which is 
especially to be de- 
sired in a bedroom and 
makes a very attrac- 
tive picture placed 
against a window or a 
group of windows. It 
is more suitable for a 
woman’s or girl’s use 
than for a man’s. A 
sturdy little table large 
enough to hold a small 
lamp, a few books and 
a little writing material 
with a simple chair for 
writing and a reading 
chair at its side, fits 
into a country bed- 
room very beautifully. 
If you have a growing- 
up daughter, by all 
means see that she has 
a pretty desk or writ- — 
ing table in her room. 

We have already de- 
cided that the furni- 
ture should be simple. 
This is the reason that four-poster beds are so popular; their 
——- is beauty itself. I think no other type of bed is more 
easily adapted to a country home than this. There are several 
varieties of four-posters, some low and sturdy and some high 
and more delicate. The sturdy type fits the majority of country 
rooms the better of the two, but a girl living in the country 
and fitting out her own room may satisfy her de ire for dainti- 








A modern adaptation of the colonial Windsor style is this bow-end bed. A van- 
ity dressing table with long mirror is only partially shown at the side 


proper relation to its 
w space. Never 
place a piece of furni- 
ture across a corner as 
that throws it out of 
tune with the lines of 
the wall. Remember 
that windows are a fine 
background for some 
furniture; a window 
or group of windows is 
an ideal background 
for a dressing table as 
it throws the light ex- 
actly where one wants 
it, namely, on the face. 

This is a good place 
also for a desk or a 
table and chair group, 
for then one has the 
light on one’s book or 
work, either by day or 
by night. 

The light exposure 
of a room has a direct 
bearing upon the colors 
to be in the room. 
As I have mentioned 
before, use cool colors 
in a room of warm 
exposure and warm colors in a room lacking sunshine. Painted 
furniture is ideal in a country bedroom and a very fine way to 
make a harmonious room when one has collected furniture of 
several different finishes is to give all of them a coat of paint of 
the same color. If one does this the floor and woodwork 
must not be overlooked. A nice color scheme for such a room 
would be: floor painted black with yellow (Continued on p. 134 
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My Wonder Duster! 


Soft, fluffy, dust-absorbing—effort-saving, time-saving—and how clean 
it leaves things! No scattering of dust, no messy rag to soil the ha. ’s. 
It picks up the dust instantly, and holds it until shaken out. A joy to add 
this Fuller Duster to the other Fuller Brushes which already are making 
housework easier in thousands of farm homes.- 


Just as modern methods have come to the farm, so have the needs of 
the home brought about the development of Fuller Brushes. The modern 
home needs modern tools, rather than back-breaking, tiring, inefficient 
makeshifts. There are in every home sixty-nine purposes for which Fuller 
Brushes are designed to help you in your daily tasks. 

For furniture, the Upholstery Brush. For windows, the Window Brush. 
For refrigerator and sinks, the Pipe Brush, For stairs and many other 
uses, the Utility Brush. For general sweeping, the Fiber Broom. For the 
dairy, the Milk Can Brush, Bottle Brush, ete. There are in all forty-five 
Fuller Brushes, each one developed to meet some specific need. 


Some of these you have—you would not part with them. Others you 
can get from time to time when your Fuller Man calls. It is his duty to 
help you study your present needs and to fill them. In time you will 
accumulate a number of Fuller Brushes 


a housecleaning set, a kitchen set, a 
bathroom set, a personal or toilet 
set, a dairy set, ete. With each 

ldition, your work around the 
farm home and dairy becomes 

sier, your duties pleasanter 
ind less tiring. 


Faller Beaches 


tho Ped Te Tos 
cTlaeen to the woke Me 
a tor bel! 
a 


| Pp 


v 


The Fuller Man comes 
right to your home— 


—right where you have more time, and can, with greater canvenience, con- 
sider just what you really need to help you save time and exertion in your 
daily household tasks. It is like buying from a mail-order house, only 
Fuller brings his mammoth stores right to your very door, where you can 
, see exactly what you may want to buy. Fuller sells direct from factory 
to you. The Fuller Brush Company is the largest buyer of brush material 

the world, which enables it to pass on to the buyers of Fuller Brushes 
better quality and better service. If you want any Fuller Brushes the 
; same Fuller Man who takes your order brings them to you, 


If you don’t know the Fuller Man in your county, write 

direct to The Fuller Drush Company, 1099 Windsor Avenue, 

Hartford, Conn., and the nearest Fuller Man will come to 

S see you. Ask us to send you a copy of ‘‘Handy Brushes 
Z "vam on the Farm.’’ It’s free—just send a postcard. 





Fuller Fiber Broom 


(Pat'd) 

Made of tough, dur 
able, Aztec Fiber, Won't 
come out, nor break off, 
like broomecorn. Out- 
sweeps and outlasts 
three old style 


a sow 


e brooms. Well bal- 
t anced; more easily 
3 handled. A wonder- 
. ful broom. 
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OILCLOTH DOILIES 

The housewife is continually hunting 
for new ways to decorate her home; things 
that are easy to make as well as good to 
look upon. 

Nearly every woman has flowers of some 
kind or other that she keeps thru the win- 
ter and summer in some sunny window. 
After having had several covers and a 
varnished table top ruined by dampness 
and mildew, I have begun using oilcloth 
covers padded with several thicknesses of 
paper 

These covers are easily and quickly 
made and are sanitary and easy to keep 
clean. Measure the size of the space 
where the flowers are kept so as to deter- 
mine the amount of oicloth needed; 
usually a strip 18x36 inches is sufficient. 
Next purchase two or three ten-cent 
packages of yarn. Cut the oilcloth a bit 
larger than the measured size. 

Finish the edge with yarn fringe or 
buttonhole stitch, blanket stitch, groups 
of tassels, embroidered flowers, etc. There 
is no end of ways to finish the edge at- 
tractively and when done you have some- 
thing that is well worth your time, at a 
cost of a few cents. —Mrs. A. P. C. 





WELL-FURNISHED BEDROOMS 

Continued from page 132 
and black rag or braided rugs on it; walls 
yellow; furniture jade green with stripings 
of tan; woodwork jade green; chintz or 
cretonne window curtains in_ yellow, 
orange, black and jade green. The chair 
and bed covers may be of the same 
chintz. 

Don’t spend money for cheap furni- 
ture! For furniture that looks cheap and 
is cheap in line and quality, I mean. There 
is a vast difference, of course, between the 
words “cheap” and “‘inexpensive.” If 
your house is overflowing with furniture, 
many pieces of which are ugly and unde- 
sirable, get rid of the things you don’t 
need and don’t like. Sometimes one can 
sell to a second-hand store enough un- 
wanted stuff to pay for one good new 
piece that is satisfying to the eye and is 
restful and comfortable, too. Every 
family, I believe, has at least a few things 
that sentiment will not allow them to part 
with, but still more families harbor ugly 
things for the sole reason that they have 
always had-them and have not thought 
of getting rid of them. 

Another “‘don’t.’’ If you have built a 
new house or have enlarged your old one 
and you need and want new furniture, 
don’t scrap or sell off all of your old things 
and buy a whole new outfit at once. If 
you do that you are very likely to find 
yourself surrounded by things that do not 
fit your style and personality at all. Re- 
place your things gradually, getting used 
to only one or two new things at a time, 
and you will have a much more successful 
room. 

I have seen some cases that were really 
pathetic, of families who had made money 
and were willing to spend enough of it to 
make their homes comfortable and up-to- 
date. One fine old couple who had worked 
extremely hard decided to retire, and 
urged on by their grown-up modern- 
minded sons, they built a new home and 
furnished it with a cane-backed, mulberry- 
upholstered living-room suite, spindly, 
unsubstantial dining - room furniture, and 
other things in like proportion. In conse- 


quence the nice old lady and her husband 
live mostly in their comfortable, roomy 
kitcher ind their likewise comfortable 
bedroom. If they had been permitted to 


keep some of their better old things and 
had mingled a few new pieces of harmoni- 
ous style with them, the background of 
these people would have been much more 
suitable and therefore more beautiful. Be 
extremely wary of making a clean sweep, 
but be just as wary of hanging on to old 
things when new would suit you 
better. } 


Sree et, 


ones 
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JE LL O Americas most fumous iors 


—for Sunday night supper 


night. 
flavor and sparkling color. 









TH VEG 
E GENESEp ETABLE 








It seems as though Jell-O were just made for 
Sunday night suppers, when Mother wants 
something easy, and the Family wants some- 
thing festive. Jell-O is easy to prepare as a cup and 
of tea; you can do it on Saturday for Sunday 
And Jell-O is party-like in its tempting 
Children love it. 
There is no end of interesting ways to serve 
Jell-O. Ask for a Jell-O Recipe Book. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY, Le Roy, New York 


4 DELIGHTFUL S 


PuRE FRUIT » 


AO Stars OOD ; 


April, 1924 


RECIPE 
Cherry-Strawberry 


Pour off juice from a can of 
plain sour cherries, add 
enough water to make one 
pint, heat to boiling pointe 
dissolve init a package 
of Strawberry J ell-O. When 
it begins to harden add the 
drained cherries and one 
half cup nutmeats. Serve 
with whipped cream, 
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Le Roy, 
Bosman Y. 












A safe and soothing 
remedy for cuts, 
burns, or skin trou- 
bles. Protects, re- 
lievesand heals. Take 
internally for coughs 
and sore throats. 


Vaseline 


REG. U.S PAT OFF. 


PETROLEUM JELLY 


Chesebrough Mfg. Co., Cons’d. 
New York 
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¥/ Guaranteed Time Keeper. 
Y Given for selling only 30 cards 
of Dress Snap-Fasteners at 10c 
péer card. Easily Sold. EARN 
BIG MONEY OR PREMIUMS. 
Order your cards TO-DAY. Send 
10 money. We trust you till goods 
are sold. 


AMERICAN SPECIALTY CO. 
Box 68Z Lancaster, Pa. 








A Sve START You 


Sy OAP S Extracts, Perfumes, Toflet Goods. Enormous 
9 repeaters. Experience unnecessary 
DE ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


' CARNATION CO.. PT. 165, 


Nomoresweltering kitchens in Summer—nomore 
fires to build—nomoredirty coal,ashesorunsightly 
scuttles—no more smelly, sooty kerosene stoves— 
no more slavery toa hot kitchen stove in Summer! 

The Oliver Oil-Gas Burner—in fifteen minutes 
makes your present coal or wood range @ real £33 
stove that turns on and off witha valve. Gives 
much or little heat~when you want it—at a twist 
of your wrist. Just like using city gas! 


Wondertul Baking and Coot Kitchens 
Best of all you can bake with your own range 
oven—better than ever before. Sixteen models to 
fit every range or cook stove. Absolutely safe. 
agate a ay! ss a 
= 7 Hee, Spee “|AGENTS! 
troductory Price. Oliver distrib- 
FREE Book—Mait utors make big 
Write quick’y for Free k | money — $300 = 
showing how women are freed | Hore 8 mon ds 
from Summer Drudgery over red away to produe- 
hotstoves. Sendletterorcard to | ers. Big season, 


OLIVER OIL-GAS BURNER CO. | just starting. 
Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of | Write at once for 


Oil-Gas Burners in the World 
475 Oliver Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
“Truth in Advertising’? as a move- 
ment is about ten years old. It is 
sweeping all over the world. Success 
ful Farming was a pioneer in guaran 
teeing readers against loss throu 
dealing with its advertisers, and has 
contributed its quota to the success 
of the Truth movement. 
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INSERTION AND LACE TO MATCH 
Pretty laces and insertions are always 
in demand, for various uses about the 


house as well as for trimming for under- 
wear and nightgowns. A simple white 
uslin gown with a square neck and 


short sleeves edged with this lace is very 
pretty, and for a baby’s petticoat a line 
of insertion done in very fine thread set 
in above the hem is appropriate. 

The lace and insertion shown here are 
made exactly alike, a picot edge being 
attached to differentiate the two. The 














ordinary abbreviations of “bl.” for block, 
“sp.” for space, “ch.” for chain are used. 

Use a No. 9 hook and No. 50 thread. 

First chain 27. First row, 7 sp. 

Second row, 1 sp., 2 bl., 4 sp. 

Third row, 2 sp., 1 bl., 1 sp., 2 bl., 1 sp. 

Fourth row, 2 sp., 2 bl., 3 sp. 

Fifth row, same as third row. 

Sixth row, same as second row. 

Seventh row, 7 sp. 

Eighth row, 4 sp., 2 bl., 1 sp. 

Nirith row, 1 sp., 2 bl., 1 sp., 1 bl., 2 sp. 

Tenth row, 3 sp., 2 bl., 2 sp. 

Eleventh row, game as ninth row. 

Twelfth row, same as eighth row. 

Thirteenth row, 7 sp. Repeat from 
first row to length desired. 

For a picot edge, chain 2; 3 picots 
separated, each, by 2 ch. Ch. 2, fasten in 





third space. Ch. 2, picot, ch. 2 and 
fasten in second space from last one, just 
fastened in. Repeat to end of finished lace. 
This is quickly done and” is lacey and 
pretty. —G. 8. 

PIN MONEY ON THE FARM 

\fter we had lived on the farm a few 
years, I wished very much for a little pin 
money. Every cent we made went for 
some necessary thing and the place was 
not paid for, either. We lived ten miles 
from town, so it was not possible to sell 
fresh vegetables. Canning vegetables 
would not do either, as I could not buy 
enough jars. 

That year I had over two hundred little 
round citrons and I thought of selling 
those, as they needed no containers. One 
day we took half of them to town and sold 
every one. I asked the ladies if they would 
ike to buy candied citron, too,.and most 
of them ordered half a pound or more. 
The candied citron I delivered the next 
week and everybody liked it fine. That 
year I could buy a few things I had wanted. 

The next year I planted twice as many 
citrons. I thought, “If I cannot sell them, 
the pigs will eat them and they will not be 
wasted.”’ When fall came, I went to town 
and took orders. We had a fine bed of 
horseradish, too, so I put up some in little 
glasses with vinegar and some with vine- 
gar and sugar. 

I had good Iyck again and sold almost 
the fresh and candied citrons and the 
rseradish, too. 

rhe third year I added pie pumpkins 


. 


. 





nd two kinds of squashes. From then 
nl had my steady eustomers and usually | 
ew ones. There are many things 


the ordinary a farm woman can | 
she only takes time to find out Puffed Wheat 


eople really want. I could have 
bbage, sauerkraut and mincemeat, 
t it took too much of my time to | 
ip. If you go at it in a businesslike | 
ou will sueceed.—Mrs, A. 5, 
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Fairy-Story Food 


With the Energy Value of 
Whole Grains! 


How these airy grain bubbles appeal to a child’s 


imagination ! 


How much more is the crisp, flaky 


morsel enjoyed because it seems like food from 


a fairy story! 


Quaker Puffed Wheat is rich whole wheat, 
steam exploded to 8 times its natural size, with 
the food cells broken to make digestion easy. 


The flavor is like nut meats 
with the lure of a confection. 


vigor food 


Served with milk or cream, it makes the ideal 


dish. 


vitamines 


For here are minerals, bran, and all three 
combination. 


Give it to 


the children every day—and at night. Serve as 


many ways as you can. 


Quaker Puffed Rice, also 


Whole rice kernels, steam exploded to eight 


times normal size, like the wheat. 


Quaker 





Professor Anderson's Invention 
Quaker Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice 


Professor 
Anderson—foods shot from guns—grain 
foods thoroughly cooked. 


Quaker 


( Puffed Rice 
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No. 1922—Smart Afternoon Dress. Cut in 
sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 3 yards of 36-inch material with 
3 yards of binding. 


No. 1898—Cunning Dress for Little Daugh- 
ter. Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. Size 4 
requires 1% yards 36-inch material with %-yard 
30-inch contrasting. 


No. 1929—Diagram explains simple construc- 
tion. Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 
inches bust measure. Size 36 required 2% yards 
36-inch material with %-yard 16-inch contrasting. 


No. 1719—Popular Sports Model. Cut in 
sizes 16 years, 36 and 40 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 3 yards 36-inch material with %-yard 
36-inch contrasting. 


No. 2058—One-Piece Slip-on Dress. The 
diagram explains how easily this dress is made. 
Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust 
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measure. Size 36 requires 3 yards 32 or 36-inch 
material with 4 yards of ruffling. 

No. 1916—Side-Closing Blouse. Cut insizes 
16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 244 yards 40-inch material with 
1 yard 20 inch embroidery and 2% yards of lace. 

No. 1957—Smart Style. Cut in sizes 16 years, 
36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 3% yards 40-inch m.terial. 


No. 1847—Economical Combination. Cut 
in sizes 16 years, 36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 1% yards 32, 36 or 40-inch material. 


No. 1940—Dress for the Growing Girl. Cut 
in sizes 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 equ 
1% yards 36-inch material with 34 yards of ribbon 
and 14% yards of plaiting. 

No. 2051—No-Seam Apron. You can see by 


the diagram this apron cuts all in a -¥~ Cut 
in sizes small, medium and large. e medium 


47/9 4/870 2058 
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783% 
size requires 2 yards 36 or 40-inch material with? 
yards trimming. 


No. 2047—Side-Front C Prevail. Cu 
in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bv 
measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards 40-inch mater: 
with 1 yard 28-inch contrasting. 


No. 1870—Attractive House Dress. Cu 
sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust mea: 
Size 36 requires 34% yards 36-inch material w'' 
%{-yard 36-inch contrasting. 


No. 2041—Cunning Play Rompers. Cut © 
sizes 44, 1, 2 and 3 years. Size 3 requires 15¢ yards 
36-inch material with \{-yard 30-inch contrastim 


No. 1893—Slip for Wear With Summe 
Dresses. It can made with built-up shoulders 
or with straight upper edge with sh straps 
Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inche 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 2% yards 36-1 
ma ; 
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To order any of the items shown on this page, write 
How to Order your name and address plainly, give correct number 
and size wanted. Enclose 12 cents for each separate pattern ordered, and ad- 
dress your letter to Pattern Dept., Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 
pattern is seam allowing. Patterns will not be exchanged. Do not request it. 


Every 
order to Pattern 


+ s Containing all the new model 
Spring Book of Fashions {cr"the coming. season. Is reas 
It contains pattern styles for the whole family and money can be saved by re‘eriné 
to It in selecting the spring wardrobe. The price is 10 cents per copy. Address yo! 

Departmen 


t, Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 
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Buy more from your 





loak & Suit (o, 


National Style Book— 


You can buy more and yet 
spend less money 


Look through your National Style Book again 
today. Let it guide you and your family in buying 
stylish clothes and at a real saving. 

A beautiful “National” dress means more than 
your mere pleasure in the dress itself. Beauty and 
becomingness that spring from good taste are im- 
portant things in life and so you owe it to yourself 
to see and know all that the “National” presents 
as the best in the season’s new styles. 


Thousands of women approve 
National Styles and Prices 


Thousands of orders sent us every day prove the 
supremacy of “National” Styles. Thousands of orders 
testify the beauty and becomingness of “National” 
Styles. But this 1s not all. Think of the saving you 
can make at these prices: Women’s Silk Dresses, 
$7.98 to $25. Lingerie and Sport Dresses, $1.98 to 
$8.98. Women’s Coats from $5.98 to $35. Girls’ 
Coats, $3.98 to $9.98. Men’s All-Wool Suits, $13.98 
to $26.98. Shoes, $1.00 to $6.98. Boys’ Wash and 
Woolen Suits, 69c to $14.50. Girls’ Dresses, $1.00 
to $6.98. 


If you have no National Style Book— 
write for one today. It is free 


The National Style Book is a book with a double 
purpose. It is a guide to Fashion and tells you how 
little you should pay for your needs and your family’s 
needs. 

Ask for Style Book No. 78, and send your request to New York 
if you live East of the Mississippi River, or to Kansas City if you 
live West of the Mississippi River. At both houses you will get 
immediate attention to your orders, you will get.the same New 
York Styles at the same low price—exactly the same. Send usa 
card or letter today and your book will come to you by return mail. 


A Book with a 
double purpose 


Style Guide: The Na- 
tional Style Book is your 
best guide to correct style. 
In this one book you have 
all of the best that New 
York or Paris wears. 

Price Index: This book 
is also a Price Index show- 
ing just what you should 
pay for everything your 
family wears. With it, 
you can figure how little 

ou need to pay—how 
ia arge your savings may be. 





If you have no National Style 
Book No. 78, write for one 
today. It is free: 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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RURAL CLUB PROGRAMS ] 
FOR MAY 

January first ordinarily seems to be the 
proper time to start new ideas and plans. 
But very often we are not ready on New 
Year’s day with all the new and worth- 
while plans, so if not January, then any 
month in the year is an excellent time to 
put into practice a new or good idea. 

No matter where we go, in what com- 
munity or state the one big problem with 
rural club women seems to be the arrang- 
ing of their programs from month to 
month. It is with the knowledge of this 
existing condition that I have undertaken 
to give to the readers of Successful Farm- 
ing a series of monthly club programs that 
will prove interesting, educational, rest- 
ful, and inspiring. 

The organized club has been the adult 
woman’s college. This twentieth century 
is indeed a great period in which to live. 
We need now education, cooperation and 
organization as never before, and the rural 
club is one of the best places for farm 
women to study these. Women are living 
on a broader scale than in the past. We 
must study and work for peace instead of 
for war; law enforcement; 100 percent 
homes; spiritual revival and education. 
With these five major topics as a basis up- 
on which to work, we will plan programs 
that should be of great benefit to rural 
club women of the Middle West. Club 
programs for rural women can be made 
to do much toward righting many wrongs 
outside the home and do many things to 
make farm life more beautiful and worth- 


while | 
The power to vote has brought to the | a 


women not only a privilege but another | 

responsibility. To be good citizens we| § 

must be interested outside the home. The} | 

year of 1924 is not only a good year to| Bq 
study more about citizenship but a year 
when it is imperative that we learn all we 
can about this new job of being a citizen. | § 

Why 1924? Beeause this is the year of | 

another great election. 
As a program for the month of May I | 

should like to suggest the following topics | 
for consideration. All of them or a few 
of them can be made into a very splendid  ; 

program: 2 
1. Getting ready for the June primaries. 
2. Roses. | 

3. Clothes and gifts for the graduate. 

Care of bedding. 

5. Tuberculosis eradication. | oe 
6. County laws. | % 
No program is complete without music. | 

Music brushes the cobwebs from the brain | 

and makes the mind receptive for the| 





good things on the program. There is| ps 


yerhaps no one force that will so complete- | 

ly seatter fatigue, suspicion, irritability | | 
and lack of attention to the four winds, as | 
music. In order, therefore, to start the 
program right there must first of all be 
some good, peppy music in which everyone | 
can take part. Since in May we are going | 
to be thinking of the coming election, | 
suppose we begin by singing some good old 
patriotic song like “America.” If the | 
house is large enough we might follow this | 
with a real lively march, everybody march- 
ing and keeping time to Sousa’s “Stars 
and Stripes Forever,” or any other good 
march music. A good solo is always ap- 
preciated, but let’s sing some other lively 
songs also; perhaps “Dixie,” the chorus of 
“Smiles” and the nonsense song, ‘‘Reuben, 
Reuben, I’ve Been Thinking.” By this 
time everybody will be ready to listen 
to one and a half or two hours of educa- 
tional and inspirational program. 

In selecting a leader for the first topic 
suggested, “Getting Ready for the June 
Primaries,” choose a woman who is 
broadminded enough to conduct her part 
of the program on a purely non-partisan 
plan. That word of warning, however, is 
almost unnecessary, for laws cannot 
essentially change a woman. Woman is 
essentially first a home-maker; she will be 











Walls that Smile 
a Welcome 


Alabastined walls are so inviting, they smile their 
hospitality. And when Miss Brandon has advised 
correct tints they become truly artistic. 

Alabastine mixes with cold or warm water and can 
be applied over plaster, wall board, paint, burlap, or 
canvas, or wall paper where it is fast, has no raised 
figures, and contains no aniline dyes. 

Why clean wall paper or wash paint when a coat of 
Alabastine gives new walls with less trouble? You 
can do the work yourself where decorators are not 
available. 


Alaba 


Instead of Kalsomine or Wall Paper 


Alabastine comes in five-pound packages marked 
with the Cross and Circle printed in red. Standard 
Alabastine colors intermix to form many others so 
that exact harmony with rugs and draperies is easily 
secured. Sanitary as well as artistic, Alabastine is 
used in homes, churches, 
schools, public buildings—wherever beau- 
tiful walls are desired. 


Write to Miss Brandon 


Miss Ruby Brandon is in charge of our 
“Home Betterment” Department. Write 
her about your home and its furnishings 
and she will send a special color chart tell- 
ing just how to secure most artistic results. 
There is no charge for her suggestions. 


ALABASTINE COMPANY 
893 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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for peace, for better homes, for prohibi- 
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Democrat or a Republican. At this meet- 
ing consider carefully your candidates 
The lives they are living will give a very 
good idea as to what kind of officers of the 
law they will make. Give your greatest 
consideration to county and state officers 

t this time, for as our communities are, 
so will our nation be. Write to the head- 
quarters of the League of W omen Voters of 
your state for material on this topic. 
They are not only glad but anxious to 
distribute this material which pd have 
prepared and have on hand. If you do 
not know the address, ask your county 
agent or county sc shool superintendent. 

For centuries perhaps the rose has been 
called the queen of flowers. Every body 
loves the rose. Some cities have even con- 
ducted campaigns for a rose in every 
door yard. The month of May seems to 
me to be a good month to study and dis- 
cuss the origin, kinds, and phases of 
growing this wonderful garden favorite. 
Personal experience and any of the 
monthly periodicals’ are good references. 

Topies three and four, “Clothes and 
Gifts for the Graduate” and “Care of 
Bedding,” should be handled nicely by 
local talent without needing reference for 
material. I would suggest assigning the 
former topic to a young woman who has 
recently been a graduate and the latter 
to an elderly woman. Some of the older 
women should be able to give some intere 
esting advice as to care of feathers 
woolen blankets and other bedclothing. 
These topics will also prove interesting 
when used for round-table discussions. 

Eradication of Tuberculosis 

The eradication of tuberculosis is a 
topic that should be of vital interest to 
every person, young and old. Tubercu- 
losis has become one of the curses of our 
great nation and its eradication should be 
studied and discussed far more than it is. 
Since there are a number of phases of this 
dread disease, such as tuberculosis in 
cattle, in hogs, fowl tuberculosis and 
human tuberculosis, it should be divided 
into the four distinct branches for dis- 
cussion. In order not to make a program 
tiresome or monotonous, I should suggest 
that only the one phase, tuberculosis in 
cattle, be discussed this month. The 
family cow is indeed the medium thru 
which these germs of horror are carried 
to undermine the health of both the 
family and the smaller animals and fowls. 
Information for this topic may be ob- 
tained thru the extension service of your 
state college or university. Perhaps the 
county agent can give you the information 
you need. You may also write the United 
States department of agriculture. 

Each of us can afford to know more 
about our county laws and the duties of 
the men we elect to enforce these laws, 
The laws of our nation should be of no 
more interest to us than the laws of the 

uunty in which we live. Learn to know 
- ur county officers and in case you care 
for outside talent occasionally this would 
be a splendid time to use one of your 
county officers in a little different capacity 
than his or her ordinary office duties. Out- 
side talent is a very good thing sometimes 
to arouse interest in a meeting, but I be- 
lieve I’ve said about enough for this 
month and later some time I'll tell you 
more about outside talent. 

| do most sincerely hope that these sug- 
gestive programs will prove of interest and 
benefit to each and every one of the read- 
ers of Successful Farming. I know these 
topics will make interesting meetings 
because I have seen them used. Select 

ur local talent carefully; that is the 
secret of your success. Do not ask a 
woman to talk about “The Rose, Queen 
of Flowers,” unless she loves roses. Do 
not ask a woman who is still opposed to 
equal suffrage to handle the — 
“Getting Ready for the June Primaries: 
Choose your talent well and success is 
assured.—Mrs. Kenneth Rinehart. 
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Oven fresh always 


CORN FLAKES 


Bpger-qzeted, wants wrapper keeps 
"es as fres after open- 
ing on belevec-cneinsiee Kellogg feature. 





Never was a 
finer flavor to de- 


light outdoor appe- 
tites—nor a more 
healthful food than 
crisp Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes. 


Thousands of acres of 
corn forthe flakes, mil- 
lions of gallons of milk 
and cream to pour over 
them, and tons of fruit 
—all farm products. 























Cuts Ironing Time 


New invention Low 
priced iron cys makes <4 = 
ronin, amazing! easy in every home ° one 

a = | Ends hot stove drudgery. Saves steps. Costs only 
1 cent for three hours’ use._ No attachments, cords, wires 
= Saise to | eh with. Raguistee to any heat, | Use in 





ame, Absolute: 
REE Trial | Liberal Offer, Th) dae PRE 
- _ A po Puy Te at once for es ettee 
a r ‘ risk. 
a ne bad nes ee 
.--4~ dress today. Post card will do. 
- Write For THE AKRON LAMP Co. 
Free Offer. 94 tren sa Ohle 














per 
Imperial Sad Iron Co. Dept. 81 Fort Worth, Tex, 


The advertising columns of Successful 
Farming carry the news of inventions and 
improved equipment and services which 
lighten labor and increase results. 















LOOMS 


9.90 
AND UP. BIG MON 
WEAVINGaT HOME. 
necessary 


UNION LOOM WORKS. 274 Pactory St. Boonvitie, M. Y. 


Only high-grade advertisements are ac- 
cepted by Successful Farming. Readers are 
safe in dealing with such firms. 
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The Cheer 
of 
Well-kept 
Shades 


v2" R housekeeping is known by 
he windows you keep. Choose 
Hartshorn qualityin Shade ollersand 
Shade Fabrics when you renew your 
shades and you get perfection in ap- 
pearance and service. 


275 amar 


Established 1860 
ROLLERS ~ SHADE FABRICS 











| Stewart Hartshorn Co., 250 Sth Ave., New York 












BROWN & SHARPE Mfy.Co. 
Providence, R.L,US.A. { 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 







Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. L. 
Please send a free copy of your new 
booklet, “How to Use Clippers’”’ 
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| You neednt have 


ITAIR 


Q-ban Hair Color Restorer will restore(not dye) the origi- 
nal dark color ot your bair. This beneficial preparation has 


need not know. Price 75 cente—try the Drug Store firs}. 


Minature bottles of Q-ban Tonic and L iquid Green Soap 
Shampov with ““Book of Seven Q-bans masied free 
Address, HESSIG-ELLIS, Chemists, Memphis, Tenn. 














Take advantage of the many bargains our 
advertisers are offering in this month's issue. 


been used for over 30 years by men and women. Never] )} 
fails. Guaranteed Used in privacy of your home. without | | 
fuss or trouble. Change is gradual and natural, your friends 











MUSIC OFFERINGS FOR APRIL 


Music to play in church and songs 
suitable for small children to sing are two 
of the hardest things to find in music. We 
| are listing this month the Hundred Volun- 
| taries for church use and the Children’s 
| Song Book, which is suitable for children 
| from three to seven years of age. 

Vocal 

Baby’s Jingle Journey Thru Alphabet 
Land. A nicely illustrated collection of 
twenty-six simple musical rhym@ in 
waltz, polka, mazurka, and march time 
with easy words and single octave range 
for the voice of any child. Each rhyme 
starts with a different letter. 

Marcheta, by Schertzniger. (c-f.) A 
love song of old Mexico written in the 
favorite time and style of the Spanish 
songs. Seldom does a popular song become 
as lasting as this one will, with its charm- 
ing rhythmical melody. It is easy to 
play and to sing. 

You're in Kentucky, Sure as You're 
Born, by Little. (e-e.) This very popular 
southern song was written by an en- 
thusiast who thought paradise was in 
Kentucky. Along with the piano score 
is a ukulele accompaniment. 

Till I’m Called by the Master Above, by 
Blount. (c-f:) The accompaniment carries 
the melody of this sacred song thruout, 
making it easy to learn 

Where the Lazy Daisies Grow, by Friend. 
(e-e.) With a pleasing melodious accom- 
paniment, this new song is sure to be a 
favorite 

The Little Red School House, by Brennan. 
(d-e.) A humorous fox trot song which is 
popular as an encore number. fe is writ- 
ten by a man who longs to live his old 
schooldays over, as he realizes the good 
times he had when a boy. 

Instrumental 

One Hundred Voluntaries, edited by 
Murray This is the. best collection for 
church use published, for either piano or 
reed organ. It combines leasing pieces 
of moderate difficulty which have musical 
merit and its selections may be used during 
the services, for opening or for closing. 

Nola, by Arndt, Grade 5. This is one 
of the snappiest novelty piano solos writ- 
ten. A week was set aside for this num- 
ber and all the theater ys Aa Bs thruout 
the country featured Nola. 

Will o’ the Wisp, by Bainton, Grade 3. 
An attractive piano solo written in an 
unusual style. 

Violin and Piano 

The Palms, by Faure, Grade 3. This 
well-known melody which seems to be- 
long to Palm Sunday, is very well ar- 
ranged for violin solo. 








Address all orders for music to Successful 
Farmi 
JANUARY MUSIC COUPON 
(Which expires April 30th.) 
Vocal 
My Task, 40 cents. 
Old Folks at Home, 30 cents. 
Salt Your Sugar, 30 cents. 
Wonderful One, 30 cents. 
Until Tomorrow, 30 cents. 
Circus Days, 30 cents. 
Instrumental 
STAR DANCE FOLIO, 55 cents. 
Salut a Pesth, 15 cents. 
Little Patriot March, 20 cents. 
Assorted Roll, 15 cents. 
APRIL MUSIC COUPON 
(This coupon expires July 31, 1924.) 
Vocal 
Baby’s Jingle Journey Thru Alphabet Land, 
55 cents 
Marcheta, 30 cents. 
You're in Kentucky, 30 cents. 
Till I'm Called by the Master Above, 30 cents, 
Where the Lazy Daisies Grow, 30 cents. 
The Little Red School House, 30 cents, 
Instrumental 
One Hundred Voluntaries, 75 cents. 
Nola, 40 cents 
Will of the Wisp, 30 cents. 
Violin and Piano 
The Palms, 15 cents. 
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Be Careful What You 
Wash Your Hair With ' 


If you want to keep your hair in good 
condition, be careful what you wash it with 

Many soaps an: 
prepared shampoos 
contam too much 
free alkali. This 
dries the scalp, 
makesthe hair brt- 
tle, and is very 
harmful. 

Mulsified cocoa- 
nut oil shampoo 
(which is pure and 
entirely greaseless | 
is much better than 

anything else vou 
can use for sham- 
pooing, as this can- 
not possibly injure the hair. 

Simply moisten the hair with water and 
rubitin. Two or three teaspoonfuls will 
make an abundance of rich, creamy lather, 
and cleanse the hair and scalp thoroughly. 
The lather rinses out easily, and removes 
every particle of dust, dirt, dandruff and 
excess oil. The hair dries quickly and 
evenly, and it leaves it fine and silky, 
bright, fluffy and easy to manage 

ou can get Mulsified cocoanu’ oil 
shampoo at any drug store. It is inex- 
pensive, and a few ounces will last every- 
one in the family for months 
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Clean-cut tones 


r, No more 


At Last! 
Band Instruments 


the place in the band 

Foe the ve longa tori ln so Gage yop cen be piapins! 

or the world’s foremost music house now offers 

its with continuous conical bore—a 
Joeslatlonary improvement. 

No more waste of ti ye Bo “favor” cer- 

tain tones asin ce a Poa peso “wolf 

tones" 


Bore (Couturier ) 
ye ecre saree eee 

law that “*a sound 
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5nd for FREE 
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Dealers—Some choice territory still available 











half the regular 
Jus introduce readers 
at or SYUL FARMING to 


REKA Hair Nets. 
EU we 


Every 
hair; hand- 
fe, Satiafaction Guaraassed. 





EUREKA HAIR 
P. 0. Box 501, City Hall Station, New York, N. Y. 
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fall sheet music 





with Reautlied esleved ovens. Send for free catalogue. 
T. S. DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept 212, 212, CHICAGO 
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FUN FOR THE FAMILY 


“They tell me you have an oil well on 
your farm.” 
“There’s some truth in it,” replied 
Farmer Corntossel. “I got the well.” 


Kind gentleman—What are you crying 
for? 

Small boy—I forget. 

“Then why do you ery?” 

“*Cause I can’t remember.”’—Life. 

Captain—If anything moves, shoot! 

Sentry—Yassah; an’ if any thing shoots, 
Ah move.—Fifth C orps News. 


A YOUNG DIPLOMAT 


Little Henry: “Mother, may I have a 
nickel for the old man who is outside 
crying? 

‘Mother: ‘Yes, dear, but what is the 
old man crying about?” 

Henry: ‘“‘He’s crying, ‘Salty peanuts, 5 
cents a bag’.”’ 


We had a guest for dinner the other 
night and all of us were talking about how 
we loved good coffee. Father was espe- 
cially enthusiastic and said: 

“] make it fresh every morning; I get 
up e% arly and build a fire in my pajamas.”’ 
‘They must be warm for summer,” 
said the guest without a smile. “What 
are they made of—asbestos?”’ 








Mrs. Percival Horace de Bynn 
Shrie sked midst the general din: 
“My pearl necklace is gone.” 
Said her husband: ‘You're wrong; 
It’s between your third and fourth chin.” 
A woman walked into a store and said 
to the clerk: “I want a small, narrow 
comb, about so long, for a slightly bald 
man with celluloid teeth.” 


THERE’S NOTHING CLOSER 


“What animal,” asked the teacher of 
the class in natural history, ‘makes the 
nearest approach to man?” 

“The flea,” timidly ventured the little 
boy with the curly hair. 


TWO OF A KIND 


“How’s your cold, Donald?” 
“Verra obstinate.” 

“And how’s your wife?” 

“Aboot the same.”—London Mail. 


Caller—And this is the new baby? 
Fond Mother—lIsn’t he splendid? 
Caller—Yes, indeed. 


Mother—And so bright! See how in- 
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—and completely 


ppy— when left 
to his own devices! . 


Let the family go a-visiting when 
it will—never for a moment is he at 
a loss for rollicking good fun, for en- 
tertainment 100% enjoyable! 


Playing the Gulbransen, folks find, 
is a most agreeable and absorbing 
occupation. Interesting, too—divert- 


ing, refreshing! A delight that every- 





Nationally Priced 


Gulbransen cash pric 
im the back at the lactery 












Instruction Rolls, too —ex- 
clusive, simple, complete — 
showing a method of correct 


GULBRANSEN COMPANY - CHICAGO 


The Gulbransen is the Best of Good Company 


Trust the Gulbransen to keep the- 
man-of-the-house pleasantly engaged 


one in the family loves to indulge in! 


So “Easy to Play”—because of ex- 
treme responsiveness, great flexibil- 
ity. Music so expressive—so clearly 
superior —because of the exact register- 
ing of your touch, your time, your 
expression. 


The Gulbransen invites you to play 
every spare minute you can give to it. 
To play for hours at a time is a temp- 
tation hard to resist, once you put 
your feet on the Gulbransen pedals! 

















Send this Coupon 


(D Check here if you do not owns 


(_ smart ‘ixe'rammcnt n_ | Playing—are includedinthe | 0 frter,"(ntersted.et 
1420 $4905 ‘575 +650 Gulbransen price. And—for a —— 
Suchormsnngress estore | your protection—the price | S4iW-Ohicare Ave. Chicnge. ill. 
is branded in the back of every ““Basy to Play” 

Gulbransen at the factory! trade Wack 


© 1924G.00, 








telligently he breathes. 


“Cheer up, old man,” said the optimist. 
‘hings aren’t so bad as they seem. 
“No, but they seem so,”’ groaned the 
pessimist. 


Jones: “I hear your wife had an acci- 
dent with the car.. Anything damaged?” 

Smith: “Oh, no, just a little paint 
scratched off both.” 


A little girl ran into the house crying 


bitterly, and her mother asked her what 
Was the matter. 
‘Billy has broken my dolly,” she sobbed. 
Fee: did he break it?” asked her 
mother. 


[ hit him on the head with it,’”’ was the 


answer. 


Is. Johnny’s new dog a setter or a 
pointer?” asked Mrs. Jones. 
“He's neither,” replied her neighbor. 


“He's an upsetter and a disappointer.”— 


Gee SEN 





Registers YOUR TOUCH + Registers YOUR TIME + 


The ‘Registering Piano 
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Each issue of Successful Silo is a veri- 
table exposition in which advertisers display 
their products for the information and bene- 
fit of readers. It’s almost like attending the 


state fair every month, and every advertise- 
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MAKE ANGEL CAKE 


Wh idlise 
Fails / 





x Bincheshigh 


wou yor like to make the best Angel Food. Cake in 

"ll disclose a secret I’ve 000 women 
in the last 17 years--makes — sty cake every "time-- fail- 
ure mere also se rize eer 


ae 
ene. ucoGies ‘Gen “4 

Take advantage of the time and money- 
saving conveniences offered thru our adver- 
tising columns. 

Readers are safe in responding to adver- 
tisements in Successful Farming»because we 
guarantee them. 
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Vital Facts About Your Meat Supply 


° L 


Do you know that in 1923 there were— 
The largest supplies of pork in the history of the country? 
Thirty per cent more hogs marketed than in 1922? 
These are some of the facts to be found in Swift & Com- 
pany’s 1924 Year Book. 
This Year Book also contains our financial statement. 
Earnings for 1923 were $13,184,619.32, an average of 


less than 2 cents on each dollar of sales, or about 1/4 of a 
cent per pound on all products sold. 


These earnings amounted to 8 7/10 per cent on capital 
stock, or 6 1/10 per cent on total shareholders’ investment. 


Send for the Swift & Company 1924 Year 
Book, and read these and many other interest- 
ing facts. 


swift & Company 


Founded 1868 
A nation-wide organization owned by more than 46,000 shareholders 


Swift & Company, Public Relations Dept. 

4110 Packers Ave., U.S. Yards, Chicago, II. 
Please send me, free of charge, a copy of Swift & | 
Company’s 1924 Year Book. 
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Old ideas of oil stove service swept aside by new 
and improved Blue Chimney New Perfection 
Taster cooking, greater economy, new con- | 
veniences ~moderately priced ~ ~ ~ ~ | 



























for iO MILLION Women 


To ten million homes without gas—and to other mil- 
lions where gas rates are high—this improved oil stove 
brings a new conception of cooking comfort. 


To the trouble- proof dependability that has made the 
New Perfection world-famous, is now added even 
quicker heat and greater fuel economy. 


It lightens kitchen cares and gives women more free 
time! The higher, roomier top and extra shelf space | 
are step-saving conveniences. The new straight-leg 
design is sturdy, compact, easily cleaned. 
At your dealers youwill find styles and sizes, from $7.00 to $145.00, to suit 
every requirement — each the utmost in cooking satisfaction at its price. 


THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS CO., 7718 Platt Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Also makers of the well known PURITAN “Short Chimney” oil stove 
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Blue Chimney Burner 
Taster More Economical 


The remarkable increase 
in cooking heat and the 
greater fuel economy of 
this new burner, are due 
to its new double-wall, 
double-draft construction. 

























: The picture above shows 
| how the EXTRA volume 
of air drawn in through 
the small holes around the 
chimney, is converted into 
an ADDED ring of intense 
cooking heat. This quicker 
cooking cuts down fuel 
| consumption. 


| our DealerWill 
\q Demonstrate 

















New Cook Book—Send ten cents for the 1924 New Perfection Cook Book, forts- 


NEW PERFECTION 


MO Oil Cook Stoves and Ovens 
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The calender tells you— Your Chace | 
“This is fixing-up time” of Six Styles 


I Everlastic Smooth-Surfaced Roofing 
Days are getting longer. Work isn’t as heavy The most popular of plain-surfaced roll 

2] as it will be later on. April is a mighty nS ee ee ee oe 
good month to fix up the place. A little grade waterproofing material. Under 
paint—fenees made ship-shape—but most heck. Toush. p FG wt: egg Bee 














important, those shabby roofs should be Sd a, ek 
replaced by brand new ones. 
Everlastic Mineral- Surfased Roo fing 
There’s nothing like a new roof to add good looks and The most beautiful and enduring roll 
: . vofing ‘nde Miner irfaced in art 
value to any building. And when you do re-roof—whether canes of ool, Getta, oF tea tink 
it's house, barn or chicken shed, do it right—re-roof with prot — +e we ted th rot 
; on sen lec ) k ery popular for 
the toughest roolings you ¢an buy. b alows, cottage garages and all 
. : on buildings, Nails and cement ir 
, . . . aé ! ul 
Lastingly weathertight: Once your buildings are protected en aoe 
by Barrett Roofings, those roofs are off your mind. No Everlastic Giant Shingles 
more patehing-—-no more leaks, Barrett Roofings last. — Bh acem ok a =o 
are ndsome er i r 
’ ‘ ; ° sive home, economic enough for 
Highly fire-resistant: If flying sparks or embers land on farm house or cottage. Their 
> > . ry ° ° : le nineral r ced in f tiful 
Barrett Koot the y sizzle out harmlessly, rhis is a big Tatling oe een or | t n 
wint to folks who live far from a good fire department. This 2 yee mineral surface resist 
fire and never needs painting Their 
, . . ‘ base is extr heavy oofing-felt the 
\foderate in price: Easy and economical to lay. There’s a poe eae vain nas i ge een Rony Ay 
Barrett Roofing that’s right for every building on the farm. ee eee Se eee 
s im es ¢ n e aie rig t over the ‘ 
rr > . roof—a big saving on re-roofing 
There is a Barrett dealer in the town nearest your farm Size 8x 12% inches, Are laid « 
—a man who knows roofing from A to Z. Get his advice and withent waste 
on your roofing problem. Everlastic Single Shingles 


Mineral-surfas ed in re 1, green, or bl 
ck. Base is of the best grade 1 


b! 
Free Booklets iolt. hese shlncion ase 


That Give Interesting Facts About Roofing a i “yy 
Send us your name and address, In return we will mail you, absolutely Everlastic Multi-Shingles 
free, a series of booklets that give valuable facts about the different Four shingles to a strip. Mir 
types of roofing suitable for farm use, These booklets also describe surfaced in red, green “h 00 + by 
other products ot great money “saving value. Drop us a postcard ora tn gy - a f~ “oe - 
brief letter today! 12'%,-inch Multi-Shingle, la d 4i 
to the weather, gives three-ply roof— 


the 10-inch gives two-ply roof, 


Everlastic pron -esneeed Strip omens 
The latest developn 


shingle, Mineral-surf ed ir rt-s} le $ 

of red, green, or blue-black Nove! de 

signs can be made by inter ngir 
ed strips t green, or red strips 


with blue blac kK 





The Barrett Company y Jz 


40 Rector St., New York City 
The Barrett Company, Limited 
2021 St. Hubert St., 


Montreal, Que., Canada 














